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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—It seems to be generally 
agreed that the great survcy. of England 
by the commissioners of William the First 
is of inestimable value, and, therefore, 
anything which serves to explain the title 
of Domesday or Doomsday Book, by which 
it is familiarly known, may perhaps be in- 
teresting. The prevailing idea, | believe, 
now is, that the ludicrous appellation of 
Doomsday Book, derived, probably, from 
the Anglo-Saxon tenants, is a corruption 
of Domus-Dei, or God’s house, Maison- 
Dieu, its early place of custody. This is 
corroborated by the description of a very 
splendid copy of it preserved in the Church 
of Christ at Canterbury ; for among the 
books recorded as being there early in the 
reign of Edward the Second is one entered 
thus: ‘‘ Textus Magnus qui dicitur Domus 
De1, argenteus, coopertus, et gemmis or- 
natus, cum crucifixo, et Maria et Johanne 
eburneo, et alba camau sub pede crucifixi, 
cum quatuor Evangelistis in quatuor angu- 
lis.’”, What value must all our old lawyers 
have attached to this great text book, 
bound in silver, and garnished with jewels, 
with a crucifix of ivory in the centre, ac- 
companied with the usual figures of Mary 
and John in the same material, and a 
white cameo under the feet of the crucifix, 
with the symbols of the Four Evangelists 
at the four angles of the cover! I shall 
esteem it a favour if any of your learned 
Correspondents, Mr. Urban, will furnish 
me with any earlier notices of this volume. 

Oxford. Yours, &c. J. INGRAM. 

In Camden’s Britannia, under the head 
of ‘‘ Romans in Britain,’’ it is said, ‘* We 
find in oLp RECOoRDs that in the days of 
Honorius and Arcadius, there were made 
in Britain certain highways from sea to 
sea.’’ No intimation is given by Camden 
of his authority for this; but the roads al- 
luded to may I think be ascertained. Per- 
haps some of your readers can point out 
the Records reterred to by Camden ; and 
if so, would be kind enough to say through 


the medium of your Magazine where they 
may be seen, or point out some clue to as- 
certaining Camden’s authority.—J. P. 

QuasTor has found that other readers 
besides himself have been puzzled as to the 
material of the beautiful monument to 
Bishop Ferrar in Halifax Church, of which 
we gave a plate and description in our 
March number. He asks, ‘‘ Pray what is 
huddlestone ? loping it may prove to be 
a real stone, and not a composition.’’ We 
are happy to inform the querist that hud- 
dlestone is a fine magnesian limestone, so 
called from atownship in the parish of 
Sherburn near York, in which the quarry 
lies. It is soft at first, but hardens by ex- 
posure, presenting as sharp an edge as 
marble, whilst it is far more durable. It is 
therefore admirably adapted to sepulchral 
monuments in our humid atmosphere. A 
magnificent monument to Dr. Beckwith in 
York Minster is in course of preparation 
from this material, by Mr. Leyland, the 
talented sculptor of the one to Bishop 
Ferrar. 

We feel satisfied that B.N. A. D. are 
to be credited, and that the article they 
refer to requires animadversion and some 
castigation ; but they will perceive that 
they ought (in confidence) to have fa- 
voured us with their real names and ad- 
dress, as the former communication was 
made to us on such authority. 

Our Correspondent N. (p. 226), will 
find his inquiry about the import of Domi- 
nus, Dompnus, or Don, in the middle 
ages, satisfactorily answered by Fosbroke 
in Gent. Mag. Feb. 1817, vol. Lxxxvil. 
i. p. 114, where an abstract is given of 
the ‘ Lettera de Francesco Cancellieri,”’ 
upon the origin of the word ‘*‘ Dominus 
and Domnus,”’ printed at Rome in 1808. 

A Srupent in Heratpry is anxious 
to know whether any antiquary has written 
at large on the title Esquire.—We believe 
he will find this as well as higher dignities 
discussed in Selden’s ‘‘ Titles of Honour.” 
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Life of William Shakspere. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 8vo. 


IT would be quite as well to have one established Life of Shakspere ; 
seeing that the former biographies, being written by various gentlemen of 
different persuasions and creeds, and all a little warm and positive in their 
notions, and no one bearing a very good will towards the other, have pro- 
duced certain variations and contradictions that may somewhat embarrass 
an inexperienced reader. A young friend of ours brought us the result of 
his perusal of the Lives in one of the Variorum editions, as follows :— 


“ That Shakspere was a butcher's boy ; 

That he was an attorney’s clerk ; 

That he was the father of a Doctor of Divinity ; 

That he was very indolent and careless ; 

That Thomas Poope and John Shanke were his associates and friends ; 

That the less that is said about him and Anne Hathaway the better ; 

That he sacrificed virtue to convenience ; 

That he made no progress at school ; 

That he was very ignorant ; 

That he wrote in the Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic ; 

That he makes Hamlet quote Aristotle ; 

That he was paid for mending old plays ; 

That he was the most ungrammatical of all writers ; 

That he did not understand the Pes Proceleusmaticus ; 

That he has not written one play which now would be heard out ; 

That what he wrote would require an Act of Parliament to make one read; 

That he was a Papist ; 

That he never went to Church ; 

That he neglected his own lawful wife, and took up with a Mistress Davenant of 
Oxford ; 

That he was hasty and inattentive ; 

That he did not understand dramatic laws ; 

That his rambling and undigested fancies excite the laughter of the critical ; 

That there is more meaning in the growling of a mastiff and neighing of a horse 
than in Shakspere ; 

That there were ¢wo Shaksperes ; 

That there was never any such person as Shakspere at all.’’ 


Amidst the pleasing variety of these biographical traditions it is no 
wonder that an inexperienced person like ourselves should perchance lose 
our way, and be led by our “ blind guides’’ into much doubt and discontent. 
We are therefore thankful for a new Life of our bard, which should re- 
move anomalies and reconcile differences, restore something that is lost, 
and correct much that is amiss. Mr. Halliwell certainly is not wanting in 
zeal, industry, and extensive investigation of the subject. He has travelled 
many miles, turned over many manuscripts, consulted many volumes, detected 
many errors, rectified many mistakes, contradicted some of his contempora- 
ries (to which we have no kind of objection) and agreed with others. He 
sometimes indeed strains an hypothesis, and sometimes overloads an argu- 
ment ; but his volume contains some new and interesting materials, and 
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has afforded us information in several particulars. 


[ May, 


We proceed in rather 


too rapid a notice of it, but it is all we have the time and power of doing. 


Mr. Halliwell observes that--.- 


‘*A small portion only of the writers 
of the history of Shakspere’s life lay 
claim to the merit of having instituted 
original inquiries, the majority being con- 
tent with appropriating the information 
recorded by their predecessors, and giving 
us the results of their own reasonings upon 
them. Some, especially Malone, and, 
more recently, Mr. Collier, have ex- 
ercised laudable diligence in examining 
records for notices likely to throw light 
on the poet’s history—legal registers of 
property and suits, which arrest so many 


But, in spite of all the diligence 
adds,— 


‘¢ That, however strange the assertion 
may appear, the repositories of dccuments 
most obvious to any inquirer as likely to 
contain information relating to Shakspere 
have never yet been properly examined 
for that purpose. Even the records of 
Stratford-on-Avon have not been used to 
any extent; and the few notices of the 
Shakespeares hitherto quoted from them 
have been generally most inaccurately 
transcribed. Mr. Coilier, in this respect, 
has contented himself with Malone’s re- 
searches, and Mr. Knight is, I believe, 


Mr. Halliwell then mentions that 


latent facts that had otherwise been lost 
with the perishing details of social life. 
These two writers, indeed, have unfolded 
so much valuable information, and their 
perseverance has been so great as almost to 
have become proverbial, that no astonish- 
ment may well be expressed when we find 
others declining to trace sources believed 
to have been so minutely investigated, and 
lamenting the inevitable conclusion, that 
nothing more of any importance respecting 
the poet was now to be discovered.” 


of these gentlemen, Mr. Halliwell 


the only one of late years who has referred 
to the originals ; but the very slight notice 
he has taken of them, and the portentous 
mistakes he has committed in cases where 
printed copies were not to be found, would 
appear to shew that they were unintel- 
ligible to that writer. Malone, with all 
his errors, possessed some knowledge of 
paleography (but not in a very profound 
degree), a science essentially necessary in 
the investigation of contracted records of 
the sixteenth century, especially of those 
written in Latin.”’ 


in the council chamber at Stratford 


are preserved vast quantities of MSS., commencing at an early period, 
and rich in historical materials connected with that town during the reign 
of Elizabeth. All these, in boxes, in cupboards, in drawers, in chests, in all 
cribs and corners and crannies, Mr. Halliwell has perused. ‘They were lent 
to Mr. Malone, who was very angry that after several years he was asked to 
return them. The corporation know better now; a commentator must go 
to the documents—lending is no longer the order of the day—and think 
himself lucky if he finds Mr. Hunt more liberal than the Prerogative 
Office, which will not permit Shakspere’s will even to be collated, though 
it would probably decide whether the word “ and” is in a certain paragraph, 
whether he meant to say his “ body ys made of the earth or was made,” and 
whether the word “ her” was erased or crossed through ; and would decide 
whether Mr. Hunter was right in one assertion, and Mr. Collier wrong in 
two interpretations. 

With the exception of Mr. Collier’s “ New Facts,” 1835, Mr. Halliwell 
says the present volume contains more new information than any bio- 
graphical work on Shakspere that has yet appeared. Te has silently cor- 
rected many hundreds of mistakes, some of the greatest magnitude, others 
literal ; “indeed (he says) the corrections have been in some instances so 
overwhelming, that it is scarcely possible all could be detected. In the 


course of one short Latin document there are in all copies hitherto printed 
no less than fifty-seven blunders, so that it is absolutely unreadable, and 
hence its exact purport has never been mentioned.” Mr. Halliwell 
“The recurrence of ‘ad 20 cur, for ad 


mentions one curious instance. 
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proximam curiam, the MS. reading pa, which has been taken for wz, is 
one out of many examples that might be produced of the singularly small 
knowledge of records that has been brought to bear in these inquiries.” 
As for the errors of Mr. Hunter touching Agnes Arden, we are glad to 
find “ that no serious inconvenience is likely to follow,” especially as “the 
subject is susceptible of very delicate arguments.” We now proceed to 
give a popular summary of the Biography, for the use of our country 
readers, who have no opportunity, like Mr. Halliwell, of inspecting the 
Record Office in London, or of taking lodgings, like Mr. Harness, at 
Stratford in the summer months, and who must therefore derive their 
information solely from this volume. 

The Shaksperes were settled in Warwickshire so early as the fourteenth 
century, and shortly afterwards their name was spread through the county. 
In the century preceding the establishment of the poet’s family at Stratford 
the notices are numerous. About 1460 we read of a Richard Shakspere 
and a Joanna, and a Rudulph, a Ralph, and a Richard with his wife 
Margery, and a John, and two Thomas’s, and Isabel, and Alice, and many 
others who spelt their names in defiance of Sir Frederic Madden and all 
established orthography. We prefer Sharper or Shagsper, but we have 
no wish to intrude our opinion on our readers, as they may choose 
Shackspeere, or Saaxsperve, for all which there is ample authority, as well 
as for Shakaspere, in the books and registers. In July 1550 we come to the 
maternal grandfather of Shakspere, Robert Arden, who was owner of 
lands and tenements in Snitterfield parish. Richard Shakspere of Snitter- 
field was in all probability Shakspere’s grandfather, and many of that 
name appear in the register of that village, and the reader will find the 
pedigree of the Arden family, as well as the Shakspere, very carefully 
traced at this time by Mr. Hunter and Mr, Collier, but we must refer for 
these minute details to Mr. Halliwell’s pages. We next arrive at John 
Shakspere father of the poet, who was the son of a substantial farmer at 
Snitterfield. About 1551 he came to reside as a tradesman at Stratford ; 
there he filled the successive offices of the corporation, and in 1560 was 
made high bailiff. He was a good man of business, and a careful ac- 
countant, but had one small defect, that he could not write his own name. 
He used instead to make marks and crosses of very anomalous shapes, some- 
times with a pen and sometimes with a kind of stick or glove-stretcher, but 
why he varied his marks, though Mr. Malone has anxiously inquired the reason, 
no satisfactory answer has yet been given. Mr. Halliwell thinks that they 
allude to his different occupations ; however, it is established on the best 
possible evidence, that John Shakspere the father of the poet was a glover 
inthe year 1556. Our readers are requested not to pay any attention to the 
Reverend Mr. Harness, whoasserts that there were innumerable John Shak- 
speres in 1556 at Stratford, for, if so, we must give up the biography in 
despair: but that there was a shoemaker of that name is certain. Of 
him, however. we take no immediate notice. We go back to the glover, 
who we find was also a considerable dealer in wool. “ Why,” says Mr. 
Halliwell, “ why should Mr. John Shakspere have dealt in wool ?”—a 
question somewhat difficult to answer, seeing that some one must have 
dealt in wool or woll, and why not Mr. John Shakspere? Mr. Hunter, 
looking diligently through the Court Rolls to discover something in 
honour of the Shakspere family, was rewarded by finding that in April 
1552 this same gentleman was fined a shilling by the corporation at Strat- 
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ford, “ quod fecit sterquinarium in vico,” for making a dunghill, or thuck- 
hill, in the street against parochial ordinances; and in 1558 he was fined 
four pence for not keeping his gutters clean. In 1557 he was sworn an 
ale-taster, and he was again fined for not attending his duty. Yet he 
mounted up through other offices till in 1565 he was appointed an alder- 
man, and in 1569 high bailiff, being the chief honour the corporation could 
bestow. He continued chief alderman till 1572, and, having removed 
his dunghills and cleaned out his gutters, he enjoyed his repose beneath 
the full honours of civic gratitude and respect. Probably in 1557 his 
marriage with Mary Arden took place. They are said to have had ten 
children. The only one we care about is thus given in the register: 
“1564. April 26. Gulielmus filius Johannis Shaspere.” The father in 
1552 lived in Henley Street, and the house where the poet was born in 
1564 is supposed to be the same; though Oldys, in his MS. Notes on 
Langbaine, says that it is recorded that he was born near the churchyard, 
which is at a considerable distance; and others assert that the Brook 
House was his birth-place. The matter is, we think, rather doubtful ; 
the vane of tradition shifts about, and points to different quarters; but 
it is as well to settle down to something fixed and stable, and not to be 
buffeted about by windy suspicions and eternal dubiosities. The house is 
now purchased for some considerable pounds of gold, and that concludes 
the matter. We have nothing whatever to do with George Badger, or 
the heirs male of his body ; but certainly in 1597 they purchased for two 
pounds a portion of this Henley Street property,— messuagium sive 
tenementum cum pertinentiis.” * 

The affairs of John Shakspere, in the latter part of bis life, were not 
prosperous ; he was for ever in the law courts; busy in actions and re- 
plevins. ‘There are four pages of cases respecting him in the registry of 
the Court of Record ; till at length the leeches of the law had sucked the 
good man dry: for in Jan. 19, 1586, we read “ quod praedictus Johannes 
Shackspere nihil habet unde distringi potest ;” and in the next year Mr. 
Halliwell observes that ‘‘ we can conclude with tolerable certainty that he 
was in custody, or imprisoned for debt.” How he came into these 
afflictions and adversities no evidence is given. We should guess that 
probably an attorney + had settled in the town at the time; for in 1565 he 
was in good case, gave twelve pence to the poor of the parish, and again 
six pence, and again eight pence. This last was on account of the Plague, 
which visited Stratford in 1564. 








“Thus (says Mr. Halliwell) infectious 
pestilence surrounded the dwelling of the 
child whose duty it was to place English 


sands yet unborn will breathe their fervent 
thanks that the lowly roof in Henley 
Street was one of the favoured spots where 


literature on the summit of all literature, 
and to be a chief agent in the future 
mental advancement of his race. Thou- 


the hand of the destroying angel was 
stayed.”’ 


* If anything could prove that there was no settled orthography of proper names at 
that time, it surely would be the extracts here given, all of which belong to the reign of 
Mary and Elizabeth ; and here the name is spelt Shakyspere, Shakysper, Shakispere, 
Shakespere, Shakspeyr, Shakesper, Shakspere, Shackspere, Shaxper, Shaxpeare, 
Shaxkspere, Shaxpere, Shaxberd, Sackesper, and Shagspere. Upon the whole, Shags- 


berd carries the day, which we earnestly recommend to the new catalogue of the British 
Museum.—ReEv. 

+ The wisdom and prudence of our ancestors limited the number of these gentlemen 
by law. We read in Hume that there were only six allowed for the whole county of 
Norfolk,—a county, says Fuller, where men studied law while following the plough-tail, 
Norfolk wiles ’* became as proverbial as ‘‘ Suffolk stiles.’’—Rev. - 
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True! for had there been no Shakspere (sc. Shaxsper) there would 
have been no commentators, and about six-and-twenty gentlemen would 
have lived and died in vain, finding nothing upon earth to do ! 

William Shakepere or Shakspere, junior, whom we had nearly forgotten, 


was now fourteen, A.D. 1578. 


‘* Dates,’’ says the biographer, ‘‘ are 
now important ; for Rowe tells us, ‘ he had 
bred him for some time at a free school, 
where, it is possible, he had acquired what 
Latin he was master of ; but the narrow- 
ness of his circumstances and the want 
of his assistance at home forced his father 
to withdraw him from thence, and unhap- 
pily prevented his further proficiency in 
that language.’ This statement is well con- 
firmed by the evidence I am about to sub- 
mit to the reader’s careful attention. 


Perhaps the word forced should be written 
induced. John Shakspere’s circumstances 
began to fail him when William was about 
fourteen, and he then withdrew him from 
the parish school for the purpose of ob- 
taining his assistance in‘ his agricultural 
pursuits. The entries in the registry of the 
Court of Record shew that John Shak- 
spere’s transactions were numerous, ne- 
cessarily requiring constant vigilance and 
attention.’’ 


Mr. Halliwell then gives a notice from the corporation records on the 
subject of defensive preparations made for the security of the country, in 
which Mr. Shakspere is a defaulter to the amount of three shillings and 
four pence, together with his neighbours, George Badger, already noticed, 
and Hugh Pyggin ; but what is most worthy of notice in this matter is, 
that, though this extract consists only of about a dozen lines, Mr. Malone 
has made no less than thirty-one errors, and Mr. Knight, professing to see 
the value of accuracy on such matters, and to correct his predecessors, 
falls into twenty-six more, being at the rate consequently of one error for 
every three words!! QO! criticorum gens perfida! may we well cry out. 
Our confidence in them is gone utterly! and as Lord Chatham says, 
“ confidence is a plant of slow growth,” we think it will be not likely to be 
soon restored, In 1578 and 1579, John Shakspere was mortgaging and 
selling away in a spendthrift manner; we hope Shakspere junior was 
not at the bottom of all this, but we have our fears; however, he sold 
some property in Snitterfield, “cum sexta parte duarum partium duorum 
mesuagiorum, duorum gardinorum, duorum pomariorum, Ix. acrarum 
terre, x acrarum prati, et xxx acrarum jampnorum et bruerum, cum 
pertinentiis,” &c. 

As regards the repayment of the mortgages due to Lambert, and the 
result of the chancery suit, as given in p. 60 to 64, nothing determinate of 
the matter seems to have been advanced. Mr. Collier conjectures on one 
side, and Mr. Halliwell on the other, e¢ parmi les conjectures la vérité 
sechappe. In 1586 he was deprived of his aldermanic gown for non- 
attendance at the meetings of the corporation. In 1552 he may be seen 
engaged in the occupation of making inventories of the goods of persons 
deceased, a task which, the old law books say, should be performed by 
“four credible men, or more.” Mr. Collier has quoted a MS. in the 
State Paper Office, of importance, relating to this period. “In a return 
from Sir Thomas Lucy and other commissioners, appointed to make in- 
quiries respecting jesuits, priests, and recusants in Warwickshire, dated 
25 Sept. 34 Eliz. 1592, in the return from Stratford, occurs a very curious 
notice of John Shakspere, implying that he was at that time in pecuniary 
difficulties, not attending the church for fear of a process for debt, his 
name appearing among the secusants who do not come monthly to church, 
according to his Majesty’s laws. About this time John Shakspere the 
shoemaker again appears, but is summarily dismissed, and a Roger Shak- 
spere presents himself for the first time under the character of informer 
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against Cutberd Temple. Manifold as were the pecuniary troubles that 
afflicted John Shakspere, and quite sufficient, we think, to induce his son 
to guard against a like calamity, and to secure himself from similar wants 
and embarrassments, yet there is nothing to show that he ever parted 
with the two freehold houses in Henley Street, one of which is still re- 
garded as the poet’s birth-place; on his death they descended to his son 
William, and are mentioned in a commission of the Exchequer Court in 
1590. 

“ Johannes Shaspere tenet libere unum tenementum cum _ pertinentiis 
per redd. per annum, vid. sect. cur. 

“Idem Johannes tenet libere unum tene’t. cum pertinentiis per redd. per 
annum, xiiid. sect. cur.” 

In 1596, he applied to the Heralds’ College for a grant of arms; and 
Malone, Mr. Collier, and Mr. Halliwell, all agree “that this attempt to 
make John Shakspere a gentleman originated with his son William.” 
This is all guess work ; for it might with equal reason be supposed to pro- 
ceed from the paternal desire to give his son a more advantageous entrée 
into the world. There are two drafts of the intended grant of 1596 and 
one of 1599 preserved in the College of Arms; the latter may be seen in 
p- 79 of the present work. He did not long enjoy his honours, for his 
heraldic falcon drooped her flagging wings over his grave in September 
1601. Mr. Halliwell says, “It would have pleased us better had we 
found Shakspere raising monuments to his parents in the venerable pile 
which now covers his remains ;” but Shakspere knew better than to inform 
the world unnecessarily about himself and family; or to talk to Lord 
Southampton or Lord Pembroke about his father the glover or his cousin the 
sutor, or even about Roger the informer. It was a singular and fortunate 
ambiguity of phrase that enabled Horne Tooke to tell his schoolfellows that 
his father (the poulterer) was a Turkey merchant. Mr. Halliwell has taken 
very praiseworthy pains to persuade his readers that John Shakspere the 
shoemaker was not John Shakspere the glover, or as the German has it, 
that a maker of hand-shoes was a different man from the fabricator of foot- 
shoes, and we are inclined to think he is quite correct in his suppositions. 
After entering into some necessary particulars on the subject, he says ;— 


‘* Bearing in mind the very humble fortunate identity of name with Shak- 
station and circumstances of this John  spere’s father should any longer be a 





Shakspere, the rent of his house being only 
twelve shillings, and appearing in every 
way a very obscure person, the period of 
his residence at Stratford moreover being 
brought within very narrow limits, and it 
being clearly seen he obtained no rank in 


hinderance to our researches respecting 
the latter? It need be so in reality in 
very few cases. The parish register makes 
a distinction between them. Mr. John 
Shakspere being the ex-bailiff, John Shak- 
spere being the shoemaker.’’ 





the corporation, is it necessary that the un- 


As the history of the father now closes, that of the son begins ; but un- 
fortunately more than a century elapsed before any one committed to 
paper any intelligence on the subject. His contemporaries and immediate 
successors, who alone could have told much, passing away without suspect- 
ing how earnest would be the curiosity of posterity. Aubrey (Mr. Britton’s 
Aubrey) was the first ; and about the year 1680 he made his memoranda on 
the subject. Aubrey was omnivorous, and opened his mouth to receive all 
kinds of food that offered; but there is something in his account of Shakspere 
that looks like truth: he asserts that Shakspere when a boy exercised the 
trade of a butcher, and Mr. Halliwell says, 
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‘Tt is a singular circumstance that the 
parish clerk of Stratford in 1693, a man 
then 80 years old, asserted that Shakspere 
was bound apprentice to that trade, and 
when he killed a calf he would do it in 
high style, and make a speech; and this 
is corroborated by the teslimony of Mr. 
Doudall, a native of Stratford, who in 
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1693 addressed a small treatise, in form of 
a letter, to Mr. Edward Southwell, in 
which he asserts that ‘ Shakspere was 
formerly in this town bound apprentice to 
a butcher ; but that he ran from his master 
to London, and there was received into the 
playhouse,’ ’’ &c. 


Mr. Halliwell acknowledges the confusion of all these varying accounts 


—the Latin education—the apprenticeship to the butcher—the application 
for armorial bearings. Something is evidently wrong, the critical pack 
are at fault, and the only solution is that, finding his family in difficulties 
and distress, Shakspere junior ran away from home, to be “ faber suze 
fortune,” and try his hand at the playhouse. 

There is little doubt but that Shakspere was educated at the free school 
at Stratford, and Latin was as certainly taught at all the free schools in 
the kingdom, which became so numerous that a petition was sent up to 
reduce their number ; but we do not believe that Greek was to be learnt 
there, ‘and Greek is not a language to be casually picked up in after-life, 
like a living one. 


‘‘'That he was acquainted (says Mr. 
Halliwell) with Italian, sufficiently ap- 
pears from a very curious entry relating to 
Twelfth Night in Wrangham’s Diary, 
1602, and I know not whether it has 
been observed that the name of one of his 


ler, an upright man that liveth by cosen- 
age.’ There can be no reasonable doubt 
of the fact that Shakspere was a well in- 
formed man ; but there is a strong proba- 
bility in favour of Rowe’s assertion, that 
he was removed from school before he 





characters, Pistol, is taken from the Ita- had attained a great proficiency in the 
lian pistclfo, translated by Florio, ed. learned languages.’’ 
1611, p. 384, ‘ a roguing beggar, a cant- 

We think this might have been a little more definite. With Greek it is 
very improbable that he was at all acquainted, Latin he must in some 
degree have known, if he was educated at a grammar school; but in after 
life Shakspere acquired knowledge for the purposes of applying it to the 
purpose of dramatic instruction: he had to study the living volume of 
nature, as much as the dead book of language ; no doubt that his reading 
was as necessary as his observation ; one often supplied him with the out- 
line and framework, which the other filled up ; but the “learned languages,” 
even if once acquired, can only be preserved by constant application ; or, 
if long forsaken or only casually referred to, can only be recovered with 
difficulty disproportioned to the expected advantage. 

We quite agree with Mr. Halliwell that Shakspere may have imbibed 
an early love of the drama from the exhibition of dramatic performances 
in his native town, which were encouraged by the authorities. The first 
companies who had the honour of publicly exhibiting their plays in the hall 
were so favoured when John Shakspere was bailiff in 1569, William being 
then four years of age, and in all likelihood a spectator of the performance. 
They were there also in 1573 and 1576, and from that period constantly 
to 1587. 


‘In the year last mentioned occur 
two notices of the Queen’s Players, a 
company to which Shakspere is known to 
have belonged in Nov. 1589, and we may 
submit, with considerable probability, that 
he was connected with it in the former year. 
Ido not know whether the possible cir- 
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cumstance of his having previously joined 
one or more of the travelling provincial 
bodies of comedians has been ever noticed 
by any of his biographers; but there has 
been from time immemorial a tradition 
preserved at Leicester that Shakspere 
performed in the es y of that city. 
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Certain it is, that Leicester was a favourite staples in the beams of the old hall are 
town with our early actors, and Mr. _ still pointed out as having been used by 
Thompson of that city informs us, that them for suspending their scenery.’’ 


Mr. Halliwell has concluded his conjectures by extracts from the 
account books of the chamberlain still preserved at Stratford, shewing the 
entries of payments made to different companies of players—as the Queen’s, 
the Marquis of Worcester’s, the Earl of Leycester’s, my Lord of War- 
wicke’s, Lord Bartlite’s, Lord Shandowes’ (Chandos, ) and others, all which, 
together with other entries relating to pottles of claret, quarts of sacke, and 
quarters of sugar, besides muscadine at the eating of the doe, and pippins, 
and beer, and morris-dancers, all by the order of the mayor, prove that 
Stratford must have been a sort of teva damnata in the judgment of the 
godly Puritans; a cage of unclean birds to all the faithful brotherhood around, 
and verily an abomination to the righteous. When he was eighteen years of 
age, Shakspere walked over to the village of Shottery, and made love to a 
Mistress Anne Hathaway, who dwelt in a cottage which still exists, and of 
which Mr. Halliwell has favoured us with a sketch ; but whether he means 
the female figure in front of it for the lovely Anne, we cannot say. She 
accepted him, and the marriage was celebrated in the summer of 1582. 
The bond, given at the marriage, (which is still preserved at Worcester, ) 
appears to Mr. Collier to shew “ that the whole proceeding indicated haste 
and secrecy.” The place where the ceremony took place does not appear ; 
but it is known that the respective families were previously acquainted: a 
learned gentleman of our acquaintance has arrived at the conclusion, 
looking at the signatures to the bond by Messrs. Sandels and Richardson, 
that they might, perchance, have been two parish constables appointed to 
see that the youthful lover performed his contract. Mr. Halliwell avers 
that they could not write their names, but then he adds that Shakspere’s 
father could not, nor could any of the principal inhabitants of Stratford 
write their names, so that it was high time to have grammar schools. He 
says Richardson was a substantial farmer, and Fowlke Sandalls a kind of 
appraiser and accountant. 

There are certain circumstances relating to this marriage which, out of 
our great respect to Anne Hathaway, spinster, we do not intend to touch 
upon, but which has made it necessary for Mr. Halliwell to rest much on 
the force and power of a contract and betrothment between the parties pre- 
vious to marriage, by and through which Anne Hathaway’s fair fame will 
come clear ont of the furnace of all evil report. To the fact of a contract, 
though powerless in law, yet prevailing in conscience, possessing a very soft 
and soothing influence on the female mind, we can give the testimony of our 
professional experience ; but we must not let this portion of the history pass 
without another quotation. Anne Hathaway, as appears from her monu- 
mental inscription in Stratford Church, was born in the year 1556, and 
was therefore eight years older than her husband (she was in her 27th 
year). With this fact in view, and relyimg on very uncertain personal 
allusions in his plays and sonnets, it has been conjectured that Shakspere’s 
marriage was not productive of domestic happiness. For this opinion not 
a fragment of direct evidence has been produced ; and on equally potent 
grounds might we prove him to have been jealous, or in fact to have been 
in his own person the actual representation of all the passions he describes 
in the persons of his characters. “ But his wife and daughters did earnestly 
desire to be layd in the same grave with him,” as the clerk informed 
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Dowdall (p. 88) in the year 1693. Would you desire better sympathy ? 
Then there is the pleasing memorial of filial affection in the chancel of 
Stratford Church, a monument raised by his daughter, which tells us how 
revered was Anne Shakspere’s memory, and plainly teaches us to infer she 
possessed “as much virtue as could die.” Such a being must have lived 
happily with the “ gentle Shakspere.” 

Ubera tu, mater, tu lac vitamque dedisti 

Vee mihi! pro tanto munere saxa dabo. 

This is quite satisfactory to us. We believe Shakspere’s “ matrimony 
was as revered and honourable,’ and as much “the mother of lawful 
sweets” as that of the world in general, and that he consorted and dealt 
with his weaker vessel in a manner correspondent to his character in the 
other categories of his life. 

The next character in which our illustrious bard-——“the darling of 
nature,” the “ swan of Avon,” and the “ glory of Britain,” appears, is that 
of a poacher. He could not keep his hands off Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer.* 

From the time of the Normans, deer-stealing seems to have been a pas- 
sion that no Englishman could resist, though the severest penalties and 
cruelest punishments were inflicted on the offenders ; and from the days of 
William Rufus to those of Robin Hood there was a regular conflict going 
on for trespassing on the forest laws. Mr. Halliwell has produced a MS. 
evidence in later times of the manner in which the Bishop of Limerick 
spent his younger days,—*“ Going out hunting from morning to night, and 
never studying, nor giving himself to books, but going to schools of de- 
fence, and dancing schools, and stealing deer and conys, and hunting the 
hare, and wooing wenches,”+ &c. And Mr. Halliwell has brought toge- 
ther otherauthorities on the subject. The anecdote of Shakspere’s frolic with 
the harts and hinds rests on the authority of the Rev. Messrs. Fulman 
and Davies, which is as follows :— William Shakspere was born at Strat- 





* Mr. Halliwell says that Mr. Collier has proved that Sir Thomas Lucy had deer, 
which Malone denied. We take it that it was only necessary to know whether he had 
a park, and that he had deer would be a necessary consequence. A park was a place 
paled, or parked in, for the purpose of containing not sheep or oxen, but deer; it is 
true that there are in modern times parks without deer, but they formerly had them, 
though agricultural improvements, the expense of maintaining them, and the impove- 
rishment of many great and noble families, have, as lately at Althorpe, Bulstrode, and 
in numerous smaller parks in the kingdom, occasioned their being destroyed or re- 
moved. The deer of Althorpe were given to the Queen: those at Bulstrode, at the 
‘death of the late Duke of Portland, were all killed, and lie together, to the number of 
some hundreds, under one green knoll near where the mansion once stood. England 
was formerly full of smad/ deer parks as well as large ; but, as timber became scarce, 
the expense of forming and preserving the strong and lofty fences necessary was very 
considerable. In some places, as at the Duke of Richmond’s at Goodwood, Lord Tal- 
bot’s at Ingestre, and Lord Bagot’s at Blithfield, the deer-parks are at a distance 
from the mansion and the grounds adjoining. With regard to the verses (p. 131-2) 
both of Jordan and Joshua Barnes, we have no hesitation in joining Mr. Hunter in 
their dismissal.— Rev. ; ; 

+ The last bishop, so far as we know, that delighted in field sports was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Manners Sutton, who preceded Dr. Howley. When Bishop 
of Norwich he could bring down a partridge (like a sportsman) in the N orfolk preserves. 
These turbulent pleasures have subsided into the more tranquil one of riding in Hyde 
Park ; but we must admonish the bishops, that a mu/e is a more episcopal animal than 
the horse : a preserve of mules might be kept purposely for the bench. Though a pre- 
late of a high and proud stomach, Wolsey always rode a mule. Why not his grace of 
Exeter ?>—Rev. 
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ford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, about 1563-4; much given to all 
unluckinesse in stealing venison and rabbits, particularly from Sir 
Lucy, who had him oft whipped, and sometimes imprisoned, and at last 
made him fly his native country, and has got advancement. But his re- 
venge was so great, that he is his Justice Clodpate, and calls him a great 
man, and that in allusion to his name bore three louses rampant for his 
arms. From an actor of playes he became a composer. He dyed April 
23, 1616, wtat. 53, probably at Stratford (for there he is buryed and hath 
a monument, Dugd. p. 520), on which he lays a heavy curse upon any one 
who shal remove his bones. He dyed a Papist.” 

How Shakspere retaliated in the character of Mr. Justice Shallow may 
be seen in the pages of the biographer. Some doubts have been thrown 
on this portion of Shakspere’s history ; but we think the tradition ought to 
be accepted, seeing that it relates to matters not at all improbable: and we 
must add as a general observation, that a vein of personal satire runs 
through many of the productions of our older dramatists. The oppor- 
tunity was too tempting to be lost, of chastising their enemies in a manner 
so effective as by satire and ridicule, heightened by the personalities allowed 
and enjoyed on a public stage. 

It does not appear that any part of Shakspere’s family removed from 
Stratford and resided with him in London. He had daughters born at 
Stratford in 1583 and 1585, and his son died there in 1596. The proba- 
bility, Mr. Halliwell says, may be in favour of his having never relin- 
quished what establishment he may have possessed at Stratford, and, if so, 
his association with the drama may have commenced almost as early as 
the date of his marriage with Anne Hathaway. This is a point which 
will probably never be ascertained; but, if his father was in prison for 
debt, ‘and he himself suffering the consequences of his depredation on Sir 
T. Lucy's parks, there was sufficient reason for his desire to leave his 
native town. We reject the whole story of his holding the horses at the 
doors of the theatres, though we do not participate in any of Mr. Collier’s 
indignation on the subject; for the narrative does not come well down 
to us, and it seems very improbable that a young gentleman who had ob- 
tained a grant of arms from the Heralds’ College, should be a horse-boy at 
the doors of a playhouse, or rise from that obscure and menial situation, in 
three or four years, to be a sharer in Blackfriars Theatre, which rank he 
obtained in 1589. He could hardly have thus early and rapidly risen from 
his merits as- an actor ; but it is possible that he may have been of use 
to the theatre, from the time he became connected with it, by poetical as- 
sistance and advice, and in this way laid the early though obscure founda- 
tion of his long and illustrious career. The precise period when Shak- 
spere began to write for the stage is not known. On Dryden’s authority, 
it appears that Pericles was the first offspring of his muse : 





Shakespeare’s own muse her Pericles first bore ; 
The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor. 


As regards the allusion to Shakspere in Spenser’s Tear of the Muses, 
(which, if true, would be curious as being the earliest,) we think the date 
alone of that work, being 1590, is somewhat against it, and if Mr. Todd’s 
opinion is correct, that the poem of Spenser was written in 1580, it is out 
of the question. Yet Dryden’s assertion, if he did not subsequently re- 
call it, is worthy of all attention and respect. The first incontestable 
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notice of Shakspere by a contemporary writer occurs in Green’s Groats- 
worth of Wyt in 1592, a well-known book, where he speaks “ of an upstart 
crow beautified with our feathers, that with his tygves heart, wrapt in a 
players hyde, supposes hee is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as 
the best of you, and, beeing an absolute Johannes fac totum, is in his owne 


conceyt the only shake-scene in a countrey.” 


“This important allusion (says Mr. 
Halliwell) to our great dramatist cannot be 
too minutely investigated. It proves how 
active he had been as early as 1592, and 
it also implies that he had attained a cer- 
tain degree of reputation. One who had 
created no sensation would scarcely have 
received so bitter an attack from a rival 
dramatist ; and the parody on a passage 
in the Third Part of King Henry the 
Vith exhibits Shakspere as the author 
or adapter of that play previous to Sep- 


in this tract; and Chettle, who published 
‘ Kind-Hearts-Dreame ’ a few months af- 
terwards, in the course of a very curious 
preface pays a warm and interesting tribute 
to the poet, for he himself ‘had seen his 
demeanour, no less civil than he excellent 
in the quality he professes; besides di- 
vers of worship have reported his upright- 
ness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace in writing, which 
approves his art.’ Where after this is to 
be found the truth of the assertion that we 
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tember 1592. We are fortunately fur- know nothing of Shakspere? We have 
nished with a sequel to this history. It him here before us as one of gentle man- 
appears that Marlow and Shakspere were ners, an excellent actor,an honest man, 
offended with the severe notices of them and an able dramatist.’’ &c. 


With regard to Shakspere’s talent as an actor there is sufficient variation 
in the evidence to prevent a decisive opinion being given; and we must 
observe that a poet may instruct (for that is the word used) an actor as to 
his purpose, intention, and feeling in certain passages, or as tothe general con- 
ception of the character, without himself being possessed of histrionic talent. 

The story told by Capell and Oldys may be safely passed over, as may 
the letter of King James and the glove of Queen Elizabeth, but Davies’s epi- 
gram is so curious that the obscurity of its allusion is much to be lamented. 


TO OUR ENGLISH TERENCE, MR. WM. SHAKSPERE. 


Some say, good Will, which I in sport do sing, 
Hadst thou not plaied some kingly parts in sport, 
Thou hadst been a companion for a king, 
And beene a king among the meaner sort. 
Some others raill ; but raill as they thinke fit, 
Thou hast no rayling, but a rayning wit ; 
And honesty thou sow’st, which they do reape, 
So to increase their stake, which they do keepe. 


It appears to us from these lines that Shakspere had acted the part of a 
king in some plays, but acted in such a manner, whether giving the cha- 
racter a ludicrous turn, or by some species of mockery, that he was not 
placed as an actor in such parts again. We do not think that it has any 
deeper or remoter allusion than this ; but we allow that it would be foolish to 
speak with positiveness on words capable of admitting a variety of meaning, 
and perhaps intended by the writer to be clear only to the intelligent. 

That Shakspere attracted the attention and engaged the favour of Queen 
Elizabeth and James admits of no dispute. Jonson’s evidence is quite suf- 
ficient. 

Sweet swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee on our waters yet appear, 


And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James. 


This is supported by Chettle in 1603, by Rowe, and by Otway, and that 
this admiration of the poet was enhanced by James’s successor we have 
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ample testimony in that copy of his works which we have again and again 
handled in the Royal Library. As regards the change of name from Old- 
castle to Falstaff in Henry the IV. Mr. Halliwell’s observations are 
deserving of attention; and Mr. James’s letter is exceedingly curious ; 
but when he says that “the poet was putt to make an ignorant shifte of 
abusing Sir John Falstaffe, a man not inferior of virtue ” to the other, it 
must be remarked that poetical not historical truth is the poet’s object, 
and that this renowned warrior “ having had the Order of the Garter taken 
from him as a punishment for cowardice ” > use the words of Hume) 
must be deemed a fortunate circumstance, as, when circumstances rendered 
a change of name desirable, it enabled the poet to take another name from 
history, without any greater violation of truth than that of making a 
temporary and accidental effect of passion, form a permanent and charac- 
teristic feature, and thus converting the brave but intimidated and perhaps 
superstitious warrior into an habitual coward and braggart. 

The Sonnets and other poems, though no exact chronology can be 
established, are justly referred to an early part of the poet’s life. They 
were all composed before he was thirty years of age. Meres mentions 
them in 1579. No doubt but they were written on different occasions, 
and not only addressed to different persons, but perhaps some made for 
the use and pleasure of a friend, who had a froward mistress to coaciliate 
or a gentle one to praise. Some seem strongly to express his own senti- 
ments, and others belong to a character that we believe very different from 
his. The deep thought, the philosophical language, is all his own; but 
the amorous complainings of female cruelty, and the luxurious description 
of female beauty, are mere toys of the fancy, simply poetical creations, 
overflowings of a rich and fertile imagination, perhaps partly to exercise 
and delight his own mind by the act of writing, and partly to gratify the 
wishes or even yield to the commands of the friends, and perhaps patrons, 
with whom he associated. 

In our opinion there are no such sonnets as Shakspere’s in the English 
language, uniting such depth of thought, such beauty of illustration, such 
delicacy of language, and such enchanting harmony of numbers : those of his 
contemporaries are very inferior, and what have been written of later days 
have their own merits, but are altogether different in purpose, style, and con- 
struction. 

Among the testimonies of the admiration of contemporary writers, Mr. 
Halliwell has given one which has (he scys) never yet been quoted. It 
occurs in Freeman's “ Rubbe and a Great Cast,” 1614, a collection of 
epigrams. 

TO MASTER W. SHAKESPERE. 


Shakespeare, that nimble Mercury, thy braine, 

Lulls many hundred Argus-eyes asleepe ; 

So fit for all thou fashionest thy vaine, 

At th’ horse-foote fountaine thou hast drunk full deepe ; 
Vertue’s or vice’s theame to thee all one is: 

Who loves chaste life, there’s Lucrece for a teacher ; 
Who list read lust, there’s Venus and Adonis, 

True modell of a most lascivious leatcher. 

Besides, in plaies thy wit windes like Meander, 

When needy new composers borrow more, 

Thence (sic) Terence doth from Plautus or Menander ; 
But, to praise thee aright, I want thy store. 

Then let thine owne works thine own worth upraise, 
And help t’ adorne thee with deserved baies. 
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It is very probable that the story which Rowe heard as coming from 
Sir W. Davenant, of a munificent present made by Lord Southampton to 
the poet, is founded on fact. It was according to the usage of the times, 
when the nobles, and ministers, and great men were the dispensers of 
bounty and the patrons of literature; but the sum mentioned is prepos- 
terous, greater than the one probably had to bestow, and certainly more 
than the other could have expected to receive,—amounting at least to ten 
thousand pounds of our day ;—whereas all the fortune in money that Lord 
Burghley left behind him was only eleven thousand pounds, after his long 


- and lucrative mployments ; and the whole revenue of England was under 


five hundred thousand pounds. 

In 1596 it appears from a curious document discovered by Mr. Collier 
in the State Paper Office (vide p. 162) that Shakspere was in possession 
of a permanent interest in the Blackfriars Theatre; it also is shown by 
another paper that he was residing in the same year near the Bear-garden 
in Southwark, for he joins others in a formal complaint of the noises made 
by Bruin and the ban-dogs. We are not ourselves over nice in these 
matters, nor are we curious to pry into other people’s concerns ; but we 
wonder whether Shakspere was in habits of intimacy with some of his 
neighbours who joined him in his complaint. Wilson the piper, no doubt, 
suffered like the “Enraged Musician,” and petitioned in his own defence 
against the “ Bear and Fiddle ;” but how Mistress Golden’s fair trade was 
injured, or that worthy woman distressed, we do not understand ; nor Fill 
Pot the publican—how was he grieved ? We ask how? “But no more of 
this, and soe well ended.” 

Early in 1597 Shakspere was a thriving man, had got money in his 
pocket, and purchased one of the best houses in Stratford, called New 
Place, described as consisting of one messuage, two barns, and two 
gardens, with their appurtenances,* of William Underhill, for which he 
gave seraginta libras sterlingorum. In the garden of his house was the 
celebrated mulberry tree, said to have been planted by Shakspere. Poets cer- 
tainly have either a great fancy for planting trees, or other persons have a 
strong desire that they should. We have in our closet, part of this said tree, 
and another mulberry and an apple tree of Milton, and a willow and a cypress 
of Pope, and a beech of Shenstone, and a cedar of Wordsworth, cum multis 
aliis, which we produce to the curious in such matters; not to mention 
sundry fragments of stair-cases, dungeons, studies, garden-pales, bed-posts, 
tables, and chairs, of which these illustrious persons have been possessors 
or inmates. However, we are zealous in maintaining the honour of Shak- 
spere’s tree, and constant (especially when called on after dinner) in exe- 
crating the name of the Reverend Francis Gastrell, who pulled down the 
house and destroyed the tree, for which said evil deed, verily he has had 
his reward at the hands of the commentators and biographers, who have 
not spared him— 

The Muses’ vengeance has his crime pursued. 

Mr. Halliwell thinks “that there is every reason for believing that New 
Place was not purchased by Shakspere merely as an investment, but that it 
continued to be the residence of himself and his family till his death in 1616; 








* When the Emperor Nicholas called on the Duke of Wellington at Apsley House, 
he said, ‘* You are well lodged, my lord Duke, in a handsome tenement, with the ap- 
purtenances.” Could the Czar have been reading the Shakspere Tracts, and borrowed 
their language ? Have Messrs. Malone and Collier studied at St. Petersburgh?—Rev. 
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and I am inclined (he says) to believe that any abode he occupied in London 
after 1597 was only for his own convenience.” We believe and hope this 
was the case. We donot think he could have taken Mistress Shakspere into 
the neighbourhood of Mother Golden. No! it could never be—it would 
have been pudendous. We repudiate it altogether. We recollect also that 
there was a Mistress Sparrowhawke, his neighbour, probably not much 
better: but let this pass. We do not think that the corn and malt question 
(p- 167) has much to do with the matter of his residence at Stratford, be- 
cause all agree in presuming that his family resided habitually there ; and the 
number of quarters of malt a man possesses or consumes, is but an inaccurate 
proof of his income. Our bill for malt (including Bass’s bitter ale, on Sun- 
days after duty,) does not come to seven pounds a year, and yet we live in 
a decent, but not ostentatious, manner ; while the late Mr. Heber has often 
told us, that his beer and ale, consumed at Hodnet, cost him, year by 
year, no less than five hundred pounds! Besides, if Shakspere’s family 
at Stratford consisted chiefly of women, they would consume less, and 
keep less malt-consuming company. Therefore we are not at all affected b 

this curious manuscript list of the corn and malt existing at Stratford in 
1598 ; though we must observe that Cicely Bainton had more than a single 
woman need possess ; that Mrs. Anne Nash did well in adding peason to 
her bread corn, being the only one in the parish prudent enough to do so ; 
and that widow Byddles had only one quarter ; so that by this method of 
computation Shakspere was ten times as wealthy as she was. But all this 
is straining evidence too far, as is also the case with the load of stone (p. 
171); at the same time we grant that Abraham Sturley’s letter of January 
1597-8 shews that Shakspere was possessed of some wealth, which he was 
willing to lay out at Stratford, though we do not quite comprehend what 
is meant by his “ dealing in the matter of tithes,” or what kind of purchase 
it was which was apparently attended with some risk or uncertainty. T. 
Quiney’s letter to his son Richard, which Mr. Halliwell says has never 
yet been mentioned, about the same time, shews that Shakspere was 
probably making purchases. “Iff you bargain with Mr. Sha. or receave 
money ther, or brynge your money home, you maye ;” and there is a 
third letter on the same subject, in the same year. Mr. Halliwell says,— 


“Tam scarcely willing to hazard the 
conjecture that after Shakspere had ob- 
tained a capital in ready money he in- 
creased it by supplying loans at interest ; 
but there really seem to be fair grounds 
for such an opinion. Mr. Wheeler pos- 
sesses one of the most curicus documents 
connected with Shakspere known to exist, 
a letter from Richard Quiney to the poet, 
requesting the loan of 30/7. on his own 
security, joined with that ofafriend..... 


Our readers must be warned to bear con- 
stantly in mind the value of money at that 
early period, 307. in 1598 being at least 
equivalent to 120/. at the present time, 
and it willthen be seen in what pecuniary 
circumstances Shakspere must have been 
for an application to have been made to 
him for a loan of that amount, Quiney evi- 
dently writing in the full conviction that 
the poet was able, without the slightest 
difficulty, to advance the money.’’ 


Mr. Halliwell says, this is “a precious document in the history of 





Shakspere’s social life, one that brings him before us as occupied in the 
ordinary business of ordinary men. This is one of the few genuine relics 
of the great poet, nearly the only one we can safely avouch to have ever 
been in his own hands, and it is the only letter addressed to Shakspere 
known to exist,” &c. Mr. Hunter discovered Shakspere’s name in a 


subsidy roll of 1598, assessed on property to the value of 5/. in the parish of 
St. Helen’s Bishopgate, the original of which is preserved at the Carlton-ride. 
In 1598 Shakspere was one of the principal actors in Jonson’s play of 
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“ Every Manin his Humour,” atthe Globe Theatre. The anecdote of his 
recommending the play and afterwards the writer to the public being no ways 
improbable, and being fortified by tradition, may be received with pleasure, 
especially if we reject the paragraph which appeared in the first impression 
relating to Jonson’s ingratitude or unkindness,* for we altogether discredit 
what has been too positively said and too carelessly believed on this point. 
We judge of Jonson from his own writings: we estimate his talents very 
highly ; his strong sense, his great learning, his masculine and noble style 
we admire, and there are passages in his writings which display the sentiments 
and feelings of a warm and generous heart, disinterested friendship, cordial 
attachment, and the highest admiration of all those qualities which are placed 
far above the mutabilities of fortune and the infirmities of nature. He who 
could feel as he felt towards Bacon, and express it in language showing 
the highest nobility of mind, could never in his conduct to Shakspere have 
been ungentle, ungenerous, or insincere. As for what he says in his 
Timber, or Discoveries on the passage in Heminge’s and Condell’s Address, 
regarding Shakspere’s facility in composition, it was nothing more than 
might be expected from one brought up in the study of the more accurate 
writers of antiquity, and familiar with the best models of correctness and 
elegance of style, and we are ready to say just the same. Mr. Gifford did 
much good in clearing away the rubbish which had been long accumulating 
round Jonson’s character, though in a manner as snappish and disagreeable 
as could be found in the most abusive ages of criticism, when, as Jortin 
says, critics seemed to stand on separate heaps of stones pelting each other. 

jut his clear sense, his sagacity, and knowledge, were of much service, 
and we must own that his caustic satire, and waspish vanity, fell generally 
upon those who richly deserved them. If we are to have another edition 
of Shakspere, let us first have another Gifford : we do not want any more 
rash conjectures, doubtful authorities, incorrect reasonings, false conclusions, 
and fantastic restorations; we want a discriminating mind, a sound judgment, 
a correct taste, acting on solid principles of criticism, without any ostenta- 
tious display of learning, or any unworthy jealousy of competition. No such 
person has yet appeared, and so our worship still must continue to be paid on 
the double altar (for the minor deities are thus served) of Steevensand Malone. 

“In 1598 we find from Meres that Shakspere, then thirty-four years of 
age, had written at least twelve plays, the biographer believing, as he 
thinks there is every reason to believe, “that Love's Labours Won” is a 
play now lost,+ but perhaps hereafter to be discovered in some of our 
numerous unexplored collections of manuscripts.” 


* Malone, in his Chronological Order of Shakspeare’s Plays, as is well known, 
speaks of Jonson as ‘‘ malignant and envious,’’ and ‘‘ that, however he may talk of his 
almost idolatrous affection, produced on his part, from that time to the death of our 
author and for many years after, much clumsy sarcasm, and many malevolent reflec- 
tions.’’ Pope, however, looks at the matter with a far better feeling, and considers 
that, ‘‘ however this contention might be carried on by the partizans on either side, 
I cannot help thinking those two great poets were good friends, and lived on amicable 
terms, and in offices of society with each other,’’ &c. Preface to Shakesp. p. 178; 
adding, ‘‘ It is remarkable too that the praise he gives him in his Discoveries seems to 
proceed from personal kindness. We tells us that he loved the man, as well as loved 
his memory ; exhibits the honesty, openness, and frankness of his temper, and only 
distinguishes, as he reasonably ought, between the real merit of the author, and the 
silly and derogatory applauses of the players,’’ &c. p. 178.—Rev. 

t+ It seems, from what Mr. Steevens says, that we are to attribute to the reve- 
rend the Bench of Bishops the loss of many of our old plays, and much of our old 
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The evidence with regard to the date of Othello, in opposition to Mr. 
Collier’s opinion, does not appear to us so convincing as it does to Mr. 
Halliwell ; and we doubt whether the passage quoted from the poetical 
MS. of J. M. would come within Bishop Hurd’s marks and canons. The 
sentiment is so obvious, that it would appear among the first thoughts 
suggested by the subject ; and there is not sufficient similarity of language 
to stamp the imitation. Owing to the accounts of the Lord Chamberlain 
having been lost, “ it is not possible to ascertain the exact order of the 
different plays as they appeared, or how many were produced in the earlier 
period of Shakspere’s career. The uncertainty of reasoning on internal 
evidence on such matters has been evidently shown by recent discoveries, 
and the judgments of critics are so varied on this subject, that it 
would be a difficult task to reconcile their discordant conclusions. 
Perhaps Mr. Collier’s opinions may claim the precedence, but even they 
must be adopted with some hesitation, and I have frequently found 
occasion to dissent from the results he has arrived at.” On another point 
we continue our quotations from the pages of the biographer. 


“We learn from several allusions in time as some writers would appear to be- 
early works that Shakspere’s plays met  lieve.t Yet this success does great credit 
with great success,* and were byno means _ to the popular taste of that age, for some 
so neglected by the public of his own of his dramas are better fitted for the 


poetry. “It was customary for the Stationers to seize the whole impression of any 
work that had given offence, and burn it publicly at their Hall, in obedience to the 
edicts of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London! Among other 
works condemned to the flames by these discerning prelates was the complete Satires 
of Bishop Hall.’’ And Dr. Farmer says, ‘‘ Law, physic, and divinity (black-letter) 
may be found on every stall. Plays, poetry, and novels were destroyed publicly by the 
Bishops, and privately by the printers. Hence the infinite number of them entirely 
lost,’’ &c. Much improvement has taken place on the Bench in modern days. Two 
of the present Bishops are themselves editors of plays; another has published a 
Poetical Lexicon ; another Poetical Prelections ; and the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury edited a volume of Sonnets,—all, we trust, eager to compensate for the barbarity 
of their reverend predecessors.—Rev. 


* Shakspere, most rich in humours, entertain 
The crowded theatres with his happy vein. 
Sir Aston Cokain, p. 108, ed. 1658. 


t Digges, in his prefatory verses, mentions the popularity of Shakspere’s plays. 
So have I seen, when Cesar would appear, 
And on the stage at half-sword parly were 
Brutus and Cassius, Oh, how the audience 
Were ravished ! with what wonder they went hence. 
When some were dry, they would not brook a line 
Of tedious though well-labour’d Catiline. 
Sejanus too was irksome; they prais’d more 
Honest Iago, or the jealous Moor,’’ &c. 


Yet Jonson, it seems, was preferred to Shakspere after the death of the latter. See 
Steevens’s (Shakspere, Ford, and Jonson) Shakspere (Reed’s ed.), vol. ii. p. 374 and 
p- 392, “ From the time of Shakspere’s death till the year 1625, both Ben’s fame and 
that of Fletcher seem to have been at their height ;’’ and Malone says, in his Account 
of the English Stage, ‘‘ After the death of Shakspere the plays of Fletcher appear for 
several years to have been more admired, or at least to have been more frequently 
acted, than those of our poet ’’ (p. 273); and in his preface he says, ‘‘ That nearly as 
many editions of the works of Jonson as of Shakspere should have been demanded in 
the last century, will not appear surprising when we recollect that Dryden has related 
soon after the Restoration ‘that others were then generally preferred before him by 
others ;’ Jonson and Fletcher were meant.”’ Vol. i. p. 495, Reed’s ed.—Rev. 
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closet than for representation,* and it is 
scarcely possible all his writings could 
have been thoroughly appreciated by those 
before whom they first appeared. It is, 
however, not improbable that the direction 
of public favour received an impulse from 
the excellent acting of Burbage, one of 
the greatest artists this country has ever 
produced. Shakspere may have had him 
in view when he was writing some of his 
plays; and to the size of Burbage must 
be attributed the description of Hamlet, 
‘he’s fat and scant of breath,’ so dis- 
cordant to all poetical taste. Mr. Collier 
has printed a poem in which a description 


nearly in the same words; and in con- 
firmation of this opinion it may be ob- 
served how very seldom we are enabled 
to realize the persons of any of Shakspere’s 
creations, except in the case of Falstaff, 
and some ef his comic characters. It is 
well remarked by Sir Edward Bulwer, com- 
paring Shakspere and Scott, two writers 
of quite dissimilar power, the latter chiefly 
eminent in description, ‘ Few of us can 
picture to ourselves the exterior of his 
great creations, while we intimately know 
their hearts ; but who of us cannot image 
forth the swart Templar and the stately 
Leicester.’ ”’ 














of Burbage’s personal appearance is given 

In 1602 Shakspere added considerably to his Stratford property. He 
purchased a hundred and seven acres of arable land in the parish of Old 
Stratford from William and John Combe. The original indenture exists. 
He also purchased a house in Dead Lane, Stratford, near New Place, of 
which we are favoured with a drawing; and he further bought another 
property, a messuage, two barns, two orchards, and two gardens, for sixty 
pounds. In the survey of this property, no less than three persons of the 
name of Shakspere appear among the jurymen, showing that the family 
had taken good root and spread wide their branches in the congenial soil 
of Stratford. 

In 1603, the Lord Chamberlain’s players were taken into the King’s 
service, and called the King’s players. Shakspere’s name appears second 
on the list, with that of Burbage third; and he possibly was at that 
time one of the principal sharers in the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres. 
He appears also in 1604 to have attempted to procure the office of 
Master of the Queen’s Revels, or an overlooker of the plays performed by 
the Children of the Revels. He did not obtain it, and we give a short 
extract from Daniel's letter, showing the reason of his failure. “I cannot 
but knowe that I am lesse deserving than some that sued by other of the 
nobility unto her Majestie for this roome: if M. Draiton, my good friend, 
had bene chosen, I should not have murmured, for sure I ame he wold 
have filled it most excellentlie; but it seemeth to myne humble judgment, 
that one who is the author of playes now daylie presented on the public 
stages of London, and the possessor of no small gaines, and moreover 
himselfe an actor in the King’s companie of comedians, could not with 
reason pretend to be Mr. of the Queenes Majesties Revels, for as much 
as he wold sometimes be asked to approve and allow of his owne writings. 
Therefore he, and more of like quality, cannot justlie be disappointed, because, 
through your honour’s graces interposition, the chance was haply myne.” 

* We grant they are better fitted for the closet, than for such representations 
as our star actors and gigantic theatres force upon us, where the eye is to be 
gratified with cumbrous pomp and complicated machinery and magnificent. apparel, 
and the pure and beautiful language of the poet sacrificed to the fame of the actor ;— 
to his theatrical pauses, his prepared starts, his affected attitudes, his dextrous 
movements, his violent grimaces, and so forth; but any of Shakspere’s plays might 
be acted with effect in a temperate and proper manner, such as no doubt prevailed at 
his playhouses, and such as we hope to see again prevail in ours. Did Mr. Halliwell ever 
see a play performed at Vienna, where the stage is regulated under the guidance of good 
sense and good taste? But we go to admire Kean or Macready, not Shakspere.—Revy. 

+ This appears in a letter from Daniel to Sir Thomas Egerton, printed in Mr, 
Collier’s New Facts, 1835, p. 48. 
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That Shakspere while cultivating as a poet the fields of Parnassus was 
also a tillsman, ploughing and earing his Stratford glebe, appears from an 
action he brought against Philip Rogers in 1604, for 1/. 15s. Gd. for malt 
sold and delivered to him at sundry times. The declaration (we are told) 
was “filed in the Stratford Court of Record, and is one of the most curious 
documents connected with Shakspere’s personal history known to exist.” 
It will be found in Mr. Halliwell’s pages (209). In July 1605 he made 
the largest purchase he ever completed, giving the sum of 440/. for the 
unexpired term of a moiety of a lease granted in 1544 for ninety-two 
years, of the tithes of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe. 
In the indenture of conveyance he is described as of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
gentleman ; and, as he is similarly designated three years earlier, when we 
know he was in London, Mr. Halliwell says, we may conclude that after 
the purchase of New Place he had taken up his permanent abode in his 
native town. Mr. Halliwell thinks that he purchased these tithes at the 
desire of the council of Stratford, who had a reliance on his judgment 
and a sly knavish kind of regard for his capital. 

Mr. Ward, the vicar of Stratford in 1662, says that Shakspere in his 
elder days lived at Stratford, and supplied the stage with two plays every 
year, and for that he had an allowance so large that he spent at the rate 
of 1,000/. a year, as I have heard. Mr. Halliwell says that Shakspere’s 
annual expenditure could not have reached half that sum, and we think 
Mr. Collier has placed it as somewhat above 300/. After 1605 he made 
few purchases of any magnitude ; but an exact opinion on the subject of 
his income, our biographer says, is difficult to form, for a portion of his 
property was perhaps employed before his death in making provisions for 
those members of his family who have been thought by some biographers 
to have been neglected by him in his will. When he left the stage does 
not seem ascertained ; but in 1608 he is described as ‘¢ ¢i// of late an actor 
of good account in the companie.” Residing at Stratford, he made 
frequent journeys to London, and was supposed to have stopped on his 
journey at the Crown Inn at Oxford, where reigned a buxom landlady 
called Mrs. Davenant; but they who wish to know more of this story 
must consult Mr. Halliwell’s pages. It is rather curious that Sir William 
Davenant’s name should have been mixed up in two singular occurrences 
with the history both of Shakspere and of Milton. 

In June 1607 his eldest daughter was married to John Hall ; in the same 
year he lost his brother Edward, and in the following his mother died. In 
1608, the year it is said Shakspere had retired from the stage, appears that 
very curious letter from Lord Southampton on the attempt made by the cor- 
poration of the city of London to suppress the theatre, and which shows the 
growing power of the Puritans in those days. Fortunately there is a pretty 
sprinkling of names with a Reverend before them among the Shaksperians 
of the present times. In this letter Shakspere is called “ an actor of good 
account in the companie, now a sharer in the same, and writer of some 
of our best English playes, most singularly liked of Queen Elizabeth,” &c. 

We understand that Mr. Hunter has argued against the authority of 
this and the other Ellesmere Papers ; but we are not able to state the grounds 
of his dissent, and indeed, if we were, we have no opportunity of declaring 
them in the present paper. Mr. Collier supposes Shakspere’s theatrical 
property to be worth in 1608 about 366/. per annum, which, added to his 
rents for land, must have made him a very wealthy gentleman.- In 1609 
he was assessed at 6d. a week towards the relief of the poor in Southwark, 
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probably for the theatre. In 1610 it is supposed that he made a final 
retirement to Stratford. In 1611 he appears as having again made additions 
to his property of twenty acres of pasture land (/esves as they are often 
called,) bought of John and William Combe, upon one of whom “he did 
merrily fann up some witty and facetious verses,” for which John Combe has 
left him 5/. in his will. Mr. Halliwell’s volume may be consulted for the 
traditionary anecdotes relating to them. In March 1612-13 Shakspere 
bought a house in “ the Blackfriars of Henry Walker, abutting on a street 
leading down to Puddle Wharf on the east part, right against the King’s 
Majesty’s wardrobe.” A house near St. Andrew’s Church is still pointed 
out as the tenement, and Mr. Halliwell has given a view of it. (P. 247.) 
It is supposed to have some reference to his theatrical property in the 
vicinity. It cost 140/. but 60/. remained on mortgage. About this time 
he was engaged in another suit relating to the tithe he rented of the corpo- 
ration. In the same year the Globe Theatre was destroyed by fire, but it 
is not known whether Shakspere was then proprietor. In 1614 he was 
occupied in business relating to proposed inclosures on the common lands 
at Stratford, opposed by the corporation. The Stratford records contain 
no further notice of him before his death in 1616; “but the following 
entry, which occurs in the Chamberlain’s accounts for 1614, appears to 
shew that the veligious devotion which characterized his descendants 
had already exhibited itself. 

“«*Ttem, for on quart of sack andon Papist. The poet may possibly have be- 


quart of clarrett wine geven to a preacher come piously inclined during his latter 
at the Newe Place, xx". ;’ and the notice days, but I think most direct testimony 


is of more importance than might be at 
first supposed, for it seems to give a de- 
cided negative to the incredible assertion 


is against such an opinion, and the 
epitaph on his daughter seems to imply 
the contrary : 


of Davies (p. 123), that Shakspere died a 


Witty above her sexe,—but that’s not all, 

Wise to salvation was good Mistriss Hall. 
Something of Shakspere was in that—but this 
Wholy of Him with whom she ’s now in blisse.’’ 


The last notice of Shakspere in London is dated in November 1614, 
and no account of his engagements in the following year has been dis- 
covered. On Feb. 10, 1616, his daughter Judith was married to Thomas 
Quiney, whose father in 1598 had applied to Shakspere for a loan of 
money, 307. Their son Shakspere Quiney, baptized in the following No- 
vember, was probably named after the deceased poet; and there can be 
no doubt, from the notice in Shakspere’s will, that the nuptials were cele- 
brated with his sanction. It has been supposed that the will had special 
reference to this marriage, having been originally dated “ vicesimo quinto 
die Januarii, anno regni domini nostri Jacobi nunc regis Anglia, &c. decimo 
quarto ;” but the 25th of January in the fourteenth year of James fell in 
1617, so that we may perhaps conclude this was only a clerical error. 
The poet is there described as in perfect health and memory, yet in a few 
short weeks he was no more. 

Shakspere died at New Place on April 23rd, 1616, and was buried in 
the chancel of Stratford charch two days afterwards. The poet may have 
been in good health for all we know in January, but the second signature 
to the will in March is surely, as Malone observes, the irregular, weak, 
and tremulous hand of illness: and therefore it would not appear that he 
was cut off by any sudden or violent disease, as of fever, as Mr. Ward 
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affirms. As for festive meetings and bad drainage, we repudiate them 
altogether ; besides, the fevers occasioned by wine in circulation or by water 
in stagnation, are of two very different kinds. Which, then, was the cause 
of the fatal issue—the mull’d sack, or the putrid sewer? Which the result— 
the continued or the typhus fever ? It is quite as likely that, in a life of con- 
stant exertion of mind and waste of body, he had-burnt the candle to the 
socket, and retired to Stratford when Nature had given him timely warn- 
ing to retreat. 

Mr. Halliwell closes his biography by saying, “ The character of Shak- 
spere is even better substantiated than his history. We have direct and 
undeniable proofs that he was provident and active in the business of 
life, judicious and honest, possessing great conversational talent, univer- 
sally esteemed as gentle and amiable, yet more desirous of accumulating 
property than increasing his reputation, and occasionally indulging in 
courses ‘ irregular and wild,’ but not incompatible with this generic sum- 
mary.” And he had previously said (p. 194), “I venture to hazard a 
remark that may hereafter be discussed, that Shakspere’s energies required 
in some measure the impulse of necessity to develope them in the full 
extent, and that, after his fortune was made, acting and writing became 
secondary objects.” 

Dr. Farmer, in his Essay on the Learning of Shakspere, has said,— 
“ Every writer on Shakspere hath expressed his astonishment that this 
author was not solicitous to secure his family a correct edition of his per- 
formances ;” and he there states the reasons to be that he so/d his works 
to the company, whose property they became, and it was their interest to 
keep them safe in manuscript from their rivals. Mr. Capell thinks that he 
really had formed such a design, but towards his latter days, and when it 
was too late to put it into execution. But Malone, agreeing with Farmer, 
says,—‘ We have an indisputable proof of a fact which has been doubted, 
and can now pronounce with certainty that our poet was entirely careless 
of literary fame, and would patiently endure to be made answerable for 
compositions which were not his own, without using any means to undeceive 
the public.” Whether Shakspere looked on his great productions with 
indifference, or whether he treated them with neglect, we have no means 
of knowing: Farmer’s argument is good to a certain extent,—that after 
his plays were written they were no longer his own property, and were 
jealously secured by the purchasers ; yet such was the respect and admira- 
tion of him, and such the natural regard for their own interest, that they 
would gladly have received from his hands any alterations and improve- 
ments he had chosen to make: so that we may reasonably conclude that 
when Shakspere left the theatre he dismissed any further thoughts about 
those works on which he had spent the best and longest portion of his life, 
and by which he had established at once his fortune and his fame. Yet we 
must confess that in our apprehension there is some singularity in the matter 
not removed by the common explanation and apologies. It is barely pos- 
sible that after his retirement, according to Capell’s opinion, he had not 
time nor leisure to revise and amend them; it is also possible that he had 
no longer the desire; for, granting that he had not the liberty of collecting 
and printing them, he could have kept in his own possession, or bestowed 
on his old friends the players, corrected copies of all his productions 
Could it be, we ask with all possible diffidence, and willingness to be cor- 
rected if we are thought wrong, or considered to be uttering one unkind or 
unjust thought regarding him whose genius is as much our pride and delight 
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as it isthat of the world’s ; we then ask whether—under the increasing serious- 
ness which naturally arises in the mind as the shadows of declining life ap- 
proach, and when the mimic representations and transitory splendours of the 
theatre had gradually faded away before the realities of a new sphere of 
action —before the solid occupations, the tranquil thoughts, and social obli- 
gations of his new existence—he may not have reflected with few feelings of 
approbation or content on subjects that had formed the whole prolonged and 
perpetual occupation of his thoughts, and yet could afford little consolation 
to the anxieties andlittle satisfaction to the thoughtfulness of advancing age ? 
When he looked back on the gigantic efforts of his mighty genius, he may 

perhaps have felt that, in the exercise of his great and noble art, he had no 
higher principle in view than to awaken, if so he could, the strongest sym- 
pathies, to appeal to the most seductive passions, and to pour a voice of 
power into the remotest recesses of the agitated mind; and that, after the 
toil by which his conquest was acquired, nothing remained which he could 
contemplate with delight, save only the grandeur of its aim and the success 
of its achievement. The richest gifts of nature and the highest manifesta- 
tions of genius were lavished on too elaborate displays of elegance and too 
fascinating forms of poetic description ; in painting the wild desires, the 
guilty passions, the idle sensations, and fantastic humour, the folly and the 
vice of the human heart, for the mere amusement of the low, the frivolous, 
the sensual, and the profane.* Amid the altered engagements and the 
substantial occupations of real life, he may have recollected his former 
course as a kind of empty and painted mockery of existence ; when, amidst 
the influence of interested motives, all his great powers of intellect were 
employed in forming imaginary creations and contemplating transitory de- 
lights ; sometimes in throwing a false and delusive splendour over the varied 
path of life, and sometimes covering with dark and tempestuous shadows 
the moral landscape of mankind. Had he looked back to the great tragic 
drama of an elder country, he could have seen on what a deeper foundation 
of reason, piety, and truth, its purposes were laid, its subjects formed, and 
its energies confined—where amidst the gloomiest prospects, the darkest 
calamities, and even the undeserved miseries of life, the innocent and the 
suffering acknowledged the inevitable powers of destiny and the inexorable 
justice of heaven—where every thought was filled and every mind inspired 
with a reverential awe of the supreme power of divine government ; 
acknowledging human weakness in the inferior nature of its creation to Him 
in whose awful sight no guilt was pardoned, no error palliated, no virtue 
was strong enough to redeem, no patience meek enough to restore. Such 
was the serious aim and purpose of that wonderful and unequalled drama, 
which the great philosopher of the ancient world pronounced to be the 
highest achievement of human genius, the best corrector of human passions, 
and the truest teacher and purifier of the human heart. If this is not so on 
the modern stage ; if it has too often been contented with the lower aim of 
transient gratification, forgetting its great purposes, and loftier designs, 

-———--— Then when this blot shall be observed 

Upon the last leaf of her chronicle, 

It shall unsettle quite the reader’s faith 

To all her former glory. 





* Pope says ‘‘ That Shakspere, having no other aim in his writings than to procure 
a subsistence, directed his endeavours solely to suit the humour and taste that then 
prevailed, and that his audience was composed of the meaner sort of the people,’’ &c. 
—Rev. 
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Mr. Ursan, April 4. 

I HEARTILY wish that there had 
been so much care in preserving the 
memorials of the dead which have been 
erected from time to time in the 
churches of the diocese of York as to 
justify your correspondent from Hali- 
fax (p. 360) in his inference that be- 
cause no tomb to the memory of Bishop 
Farrer now exists in the church of 
Carlton in Lindrick, that therefore no 
such tomb ever did exist. As well 
might he contend that because the 
brasses of Lady Mountjoy and of 
Stephen Bright are no longer to be 
seen on the floor of the church of 
Sheffield they never were there; or 
that because there is now no tomb of 
Strey in the church of Doncaster no 
such tomb ever existed. Indeed his 
own church of Halifax might have 
afforded him sufficient evidence that 
it does not require three centuries of 
time for the effacing of memorials 
which those who erected them had 
perhaps vainly hoped would last for 
ever. 

I cannot therefore but wish that he 
had shown us some better reason for 


discrediting a statement which, I can 
assure him, was not made without some 
consideration of the evidence. 

Some of the most instructive of Dods- 
worth’s topographical notes are those 
made from conversations with his con- 


temporaries. One of his friends to 
whom he was indebted for information 
was Mrs. Anne Clapham, the daughter 
of Gresham Clapham of Cottingley near 
Leeds, and a member of the very an- 
cient family of Clapham of Beamsley. 
This lady was born in 1588 (Due. Leod. 
p- 219). She gave to Dodsworth in 
some detail an account of her descent 
and family connections. ‘This he pre- 
served in his Collections, and it may 
be now seen in vol. exxxv. f. 79 b, 
at the Bodleian. In this she states 
that through her mother she was re- 
lated to Bishop Farrer, and, specifi- 
cally, that her mother Ann Visher was 
the Bishop’s great niece (half-blood), 
her grandmother, originally Fitton, 
being the Bishop’s half-sister. She 
also informed Dodsworth that this half- 
sister had land and tithe at Carlton of 
the Bishop's gift, and finally, that there 
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was a tomb in the church of Carlton to 
the Bishop's memory. 

Now in all this, or in part of this, 
she may have been quite wrong; but 
the story carries with it a prima facie 
appearance of truth. I know of no- 
thing which tends to invalidate it ; and 
I see in the fact which we find in King 
TIenry’s Valor, that the incumbent of 
the church of Carlton at the time of 
the Reformation was of the same sur- 
name with the Bishop, something which 
is favourable to the account which 
Dodsworth has perpetuated. His name 
was William Farrer; and as he was, 
unlike most of the incumbents of that 
time, a Doctor of Laws, there is a pre- 
sumption that he wasrelated to Dr. Ro- 
bert Farrer, perhaps even his brother. 

The strong protestant feeling in the 
parts of Nottinghamshire from Work- 
sop to Retford, evidenced in the cases 
of Van Baller, Lascelles, and Denman, 
may also in some degree tend to ac- 
count for the erection of a memorial 
of one of the episcopal martyrs in one 
of the churches of the district. 

I must, however, acknowledge that 
I know of no other notice of this tomb. 
But old Nottinghamshire church notes 
are exceedingly few, and there is 
searcely any county for which so little 
has been done by our old collectors of 
family history. 

In the information given by Mrs. 
Anne Clapham to Dodsworth, there is, 
moreover, another statement which is 
of more importance in reference to 
Bishop Farrer than that he had a 
tomb in the church of Carlton. She 
said that he was born near Blackburn. 
Whether in this point her information 
is to be depended on may be doubted 
by many, for nothing is more certain 
than that there was a family of the 
name of Farrer settled in his time in 
the township of Midgley, and that he 
has been claimed as belonging to them 
by Wood and Thoresby, and a host of 
later writers. It will be a fortunate 
result of the measure by which the 
people of Halifax have lately shown 
their respect to the Bishop’s memory 
if it be the occasion of bringing to light 
evidence of the family connections, de- 
scent, and birth of thisremarkableman. 

Yours, &e. Josren Hunter. 
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SIR KENELME DIGBY, HIS CHARACTER AND WRITINGS. 


THE name of Sir Kenelme Digby 
calls up various and generally very in- 
distinct associations in the minds of 
According to the 
kinds of reading or study to which 
they have been accustomed, he is re- 
garded as the philosopher, the quack, 
the soldier, the man of learning, the 
friend of Descartes, the courtier, the 
critic, or the chivalrous gallant, or as 
a combination of some or all of these. 
Just views of this remarkable character 
are rare. Digby’s literary reputation 
rests chiefly upon his short notes to 
Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Religio Medici,” 
by no means the most markworthy of 
his productions. The reader of novels 
and “ Memoirs ” knows him only from 
Sir H. Nicolas’s publication, from the 
MS. in the British Museum, of the 
partly fabulous history of his con- 
nection with Venetia Stanley, written 
by himself. The student of history 
and literature in general has derived 
his knowledge of him from accounts 
of his life, the writers of which have 
been unacquainted with that very 
curious document. We shall place 
before our readers as complete an ac- 
count of Sir Kenelme’s character as 
our space and the existing materials 
will adinit of. 

His father, Sir Everard Digby, 
was, perhaps, the most respectable of 
the conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Treason, and at the time he atoned 
for his crime upon the scaffold his 
eldest son Kenelme was three years of 
age, having been born on the 11th of 
June, 1603. Sir Kenelme complains, 
in his Memoirs, in which he appears 
under the name of Theagenes, that he 
“from his father hath inherited no- 
thing but a foul stain in his blood for 
attempting to make a fatal revolution 
in the state.” ‘ But,” writes the editor 
of Sir Kenelme’s MS., “such was not 
strictly true, for two of Sir Everard’s 
manors, as well as his wife’s property, 
having been entailed, the crown was 
defeated in the effort to take posses- 
sion of them, and Digby is considered 
to have inherited an estate of 3,000J. 
per annum.” His mother, Mary, the 
daughter and co-heiress of William 
Mulsho of Gotthurst, in Buckingham- 
shire, was a Catholic in profession, but 
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she is commonly supposed to have 
persion her son Kenelme, from po- 
itical motives, to be educated in the 
Protestant faith. He was placed, at 
an early age, under the tuition of 
kecinties Laud, at that time Dean 
of Gloucester. Since, however, there 
are arguments in favour of the suppo- 
sition that Digby was a Catholic as 
early as 1623, Sir H. Nicolas sug- 
gests that he might never, in reality, 
have been of any other religion. But 
we do not think that either supposition 
is borne out by facts. Digby was not 
the man to have dissimulated his reli- 
gion so well and so long as he must 
have done, in order to give rise to the 
correspondence which passed between 
him and Laud in 1636, upon the occa- 
sion of his professed conversion to Ca- 
tholicism. Digby’s mind, which was 


‘* As wide as Asia, and as weak,’’ 


was of precisely the nature to acknow- 
ledge the plausible pretensions of the 
Roman Church, and to deliver up his 
intellect to her service with delight. 
He was a man of much thought, little 
judgment, and considerable inherent 
goodness ; and such men lean naturally 
more than others to an external autho- 
rity. Dighy had, moreover, a very 
acute feeling for superficial beauty of 
all kinds; and his share of credulity 
was large, as is sufliciently proved by 
the course taken by him with regard 
to the celebrated “ sympathetic pow- 
der.” It would be difficult to conceive 
a character more likely to take up 
hastily with the seductive faith of 
Rome than was that of Sir Kenelme 
Digby. 

When Digby was fifteen years old 
he went to Oxford, and was entered at 
Gloucester Hall, where he studied un- 
der the distinguished scholar Thomas 
Allen. During the two years of his 
residence at the University Digby ob- 
tained a brilliant reputation. In the 
year 1621 he set out upon his travels ; 
and from this time to the year 1623 
we know nothing concerning him be- 
sides what is to be found in his own 
“ Memoirs.” . 

The general fidelity of these memoirs 
is not to be doubted, their narrative 
being in very many cases or by 
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other historians. The editor writes, 
“Under feigned appellations, but to 
the greater proportion of which there 
is no difficulty in giving a key, Digby 
has detailed all the events of his life, 
from his childhood until his victory 
over the Venetian squadron at Scan- 
deroon, in June 1628 ; and, as the nar- 
rative was solely written from feelings 
of affection for his wife, that cele- 
brated woman is the heroine of his 
tale.” ; 

Venetia Stanley was a daughter of 
Sir Edward Stanley, of Tonge Castle, 
in Shropshire, eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, a younger son of Edward third 
Earl of Derby. She was born on the 
19th of December, 1600; and was 
therefore two years anda half older than 
Sir Kenelme. Her mother was Lucy, 
daughter and co-heiress of Thomas 
Percy, seventh Earl of Northumber- 
land. After the decease of her mother, 
which occurred when Venetia was only 
a few months old, she was confided, 
according to Sir Kenelme’s MS., to the 
care of the wife of one her father’s re- 
latives, whose house was near that of 
Lady Digby; in consequence of this, 
Venetia and Kenelme became play- 
mates and lovers. 

They were a remarkable pair, and 
well suited to each other. They were 
both high-born, noble in appearance, 
and of a temperament the liberality of 
which amounted to moral laxity. We 
read the story of their love, as it has 
been recorded by Sir Kenelme himself, 
with a feeling akin to that with which 
we look upon a rose just blown and 
covered with morning dew; every 
thing is young, fresh, and generous ; 
and it is with difficulty that we ab- 
stain from admiring in our hearts that 
which it is impossible for our judg- 
ments to approve. Digby was in every 
way fitted for a lady’s love: in this 
respect even the consciousness which 
enabled him to put the following de- 
scription of himself into the mouth of 
one of the personages of his tale was 
no small advantage. “ Although the 
great strength and well-forming of his 
body make him apt for any corporal 
exercises, yet he pleaseth himself most 
in the entertainments of the mind, so 
that, having applied himself to the 
study of et 6 and other deepest 
scieuces, wherein he hath a preceptor 
in the house with him, famous beyond 
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all men now living for solidity and 
generality of learning, he is already 
grown so eminent that I have heard 
them say who have insight that way 
that, if a lazy desire of ease, or ambi- 
tion of public employments, or some 
other disturbance, do not interrupt him 
in this course, he is like to attain to 
great perfection ; at least I can dis- 
cern thus much, that he hath such a 
temper of complexion and wit that 
his friends have reason to pray God 
that he may take a right way, for it 
cannot keep itself in mediocrity, but 
will infallibly fall to some extreme.” 
This picture is corroborated and com- 
pleted by Lord Clarendon’s descrip-- 
tion of Digby :—“ He was a person 
very eminent and notorious throughout 
the whole course of his life, from his 
cradle to his grave; of an ancient 
family and noble extraction, and inhe- 
rited a fair and plentiful fortune, not- 
withstanding the attainder of his fa- 
ther. He was a man of very extra- 
ordinary person and presence, which 
drew the eyes of all men upon him, 
which were more fixed by a wonderful 
graceful behaviour, a flowing courtesy 
and civility, and such a volubility of 
language, as surprised and delighted ; 
and, though in another man it might 
have appeared to have somewhat of 
affectation, it was marvellous graceful 
in him, and seemed natural to his size 
and mould of his person, to the gravity 
of his motion, and the tune of his voice 
and delivery In a word, 
he had all the advantages that nature 
and art and an excellent education 
could give him, which, with a great 
confidence and presentness of mind, 
bouyed him up against all those pre- 
judices and disadvantages (as the at- 
tainder and execution of his father for 
a crime of the highest nature; his own 
marriage with a lady, though of an 
extraordinary beauty, of as extra- 
ordinary 2 faine ; his changing and re- 
changing his religion, and some per- 
sonal vices and licences in his life,) 
which would have suppressed and 
sunk any other man.” 

We shall not follow Digby very 
closely, either in his career as a lover, 
or as a politician; such circumstances 
as seem to throw light upon his per- 
sonal and literary character call chiefly 
for our notice. Wellas he was adapt- 
ed for the attainment of any and in- 
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deed of every kind of excellence, 
learning was his chief delight. In 
writing to his kinsman, John Digby, 
Earl of Bristol, he says, “ Whereas 
you intimate that I should be framed 
m such a mould as that I may be fit 
for the service of my king and affairs 
of state, I must confess ingenuously 
that I find in myself no inclination at 
all that way; and, indeed, my educa- 
tion hath been very contrary there- 
unto, for hitherto I have conversed the 
most part of my time with the gentle 
mases, or, at least, grounded my chief 
delight in them, who are enemies to 
the troubles and disquiets that accom- 
pany an active life.” Notwithstand- 
ing this professed aversion to political 
activity, we find Digby very frequently 
mixed up with matters of state. He 
had scarcely attained to manhood when 
he was called to Madrid by the Earl 
of Bristol, who was then engaged in 
negociating the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles the First. 
He received the honour of knight- 
hood at the early age of 20. Upon 
the death of King James, Dighy grew 
into high favour at the new court. 
He was appointed gentleman of the 
bed-chamber, and was made a com- 
missioner of the navy and a governor 
of the Trinity House; and, while he 
was yet quite a young man, he was 
employed as commander of a squadron 
against the Venetians, and gained his 
celebrated -victory at Scandaroon. 
Upon this, as upon several other minor 
occasions, Digby exhibited an amount 
of valour and of political tact seldom 
found in combination with contem- 
plative powers of a very high order. 
But, notwithstanding the valour and 
devotion which he displayed in the 
service of his royal masters, he seems, 
during this period, to have been equally 
faithful to philosophy and love. In 
the beginning of the year 1624, he was 
married to Venetia Stanley, his ardour 
for whom appears to have been in- 
creased, rather than diminished, by 
possession, if we may judge from his 
** Memoirs,” which were written some 
years afterwards, and of which we 
shall say what we have to say at once, 
instead of waiting until we come to 
speak of his writings generally. 

We gather more concerning Dighby’s 
character from these “ Memoirs” than 
from all his other writings, and all the 
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accounts which have been written b 
others of him. He professes that this 
sketch was written purely to relieve 
the pain of a necessary absence from 
Venetia; and, in terms which leave 
some doubt, with us, of his complete 
candour upon the point, he states his 
wish that what he writes may never 
meet any other eyes than his own, a 
wish the fulfilment of which <a 
easily have been secured by the de- 
struction of the MS. as soon as it had 
served its avowed purpose. But we 
would not be supposed to insinuate 
that Digby’s want of candour in this, 
and in one or two similar instances, 
was rendered culpable by being con- 
scious. He seems to have had a great 
power of self-deception, and, with all 
his brilliancy, to have been strangely 
wanting in true depth and solidity of 
character. He appears often to have 
persuaded himself that that which he 
wished to be true was so: and as he 
was himself deficient in the highest 
qualities of character, so he seems not 
to have been able to perceive the de- 
fect of them in others. All that he 
says, in his “ Memoirs,” in defence of 
his wife’s name, which seems to have 
been assailed not without some rea- 
son, would weigh against her in the 
estimation of every person who had 
not, like Sir Kenelme, learned to drown 
morality in metaphysics when it be- 
“ame convenient to do so. Digby 
seems thoroughly to have persuaded 
himself that his passion for Venetia had 
all along been of a loftier character 
than, probably, most readers of his 
“ Memoirs” would feel disposed to allow 
it to have been. Not to mention in- 
cidents of a very questionable “ pro- 
priety,” the very style of his descrip- 
tions, which are frequently very poeti- 
cal, leans constantly to the sensual. 
We quote a characteristic specimen, 
one that will give our readers a good 
notion of the faults as well as the 
beauties of this remarkable sketch. 
Digby describes a vision of Venetia : 

“ It was a lady sitting upon a broken 
trunk of a dead and rotten tree, in a 
peusive position, so that but part of 
her face was discovered to them ; but 
the general composure of her limbs was 
so admirable that Theagenes (Digby) 
doubted whether it was a goddess or 
a humane creature. Her radiant hair 
hung dishevelled upon her white shoul- 
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ders, and, together with them, was 
covered with a thin veil that from the 
crown of her head reached to the 
ground, through which they shined as 
the sun doth through a pale cloud, and 
sometimes without that eclipsing shade 
did send out direct and unbroken 
beams, and so doubled the day of 
beauty, which was caused by a gentle 
air that, as being jealous of that sense- 
less veil, did blow it ever and anon 
away, and played with those bright 
hairs, adding new curled waves to 
those that nature made there. In her 
fair face one might discover lilies and 
roses admirably mixed; but in her 
lips the rose alone did sit enthroned 
in sweet majesty. Iler eyes, as being 
niggardly of their heart-piercing beams, 
were hid by her modest lids, which so 
veiled love’s treasure and theirs; her 
swelling breast did expose to view of 
greedy eyes his naked and miraculous 
snow, where Love, though he were 
frozen, would recover heat again; part 
of her bosom appeared, hut the greater 
part an envious vest did cover; her 
cheek reposed upon her alabaster hand, 
and her courteous sleeve discovered 
most part of her fair arm, which rested 
upon her knee, while she with sighs 
seemed to talk with her own thoughts.” 

The frankness with which Sir Ke- 
neline depicts in these “ Memoirs” his 
own real or supposed excellences is 
very amusing. Of this candour we 
have already presented our readers 
with a sufficing instance. Tis self- 
admiration was, indeed, a matter of 
common observation among his con- 
temporaries; but he seems to have 
carried it with so much grace, and to 
have been so well guarded against al- 
lowing his high valuation of himself’ to 
produce an under-valuation of others, 
that this fault was scarcely regarded 
as such by any of his wide circle of 
learned and of courtly friends. Ilis 
behaviour towards others appears to 
have been an extreme instance of the 
perhaps extravagant courtesy of the 
times,—a courtesy which we should 
always bear in mind when we desire 
to estimate the vaiue of the commen- 
dations passed by the old writers upon 
each other’s works. For example, a 
little and cleverly-written anonymous 
tract, called “ Animadversions upon 
Sir Kenelme Digby’s Observations on 
Religio Medici,” concludes in these 
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words :—“ And thus have I briefly 
pointed at the mistakes of this noble 
and learned knight, whose worth and 
ingenuity is such that he will not take 
it amiss in me to vindicate the truth, 
which is the thing I only aim at. The 
moon hath her spots, and the greatest men 
their failings,” &c.;—by which, proba- 
bly, the writer meant no more than we 
moderns generally mean when we sub- 
scribe ourselves very obedient, humble 
servants, &e. We dwell upon this 
matter, because it is a really im- 
portant one. A whole race of writers 
is surrounded, to modern eyes, by a 
fictitious halo, cast about them by a 
misapprehension of the value of the 
commendations of their cotemporaries. 
Digby’s marriage _ with Venetia 
Stanley was solemnized in secresy in 
the year 1624; and the death of that 
lady occurred in the year 1633. Du- 
riug the whole period of their union 
they seem to have been tenderly at- 
tached to one another, and, whatever 
faults Venetia may have been chargeable 
with before her marriage, her conduct 
after it appears to have been complete. 
The death of this lady is the subject 
‘of a graceful elegy by Joseph Rutter, 
which has not been noticed by any 
of Digby’s biographers. ‘This poem, 
which is entitled “'Thyrsis, a Pastorall 
Elegie, in the Person of Sir Kenelme 
Digby, on the Death of his noble Lady 
Venetia Digby,” is chiefly remarkable 
for its movement, which Milton seems 
to have imitated in parts of “ Lycidas,” 
and for praises of Venetia, which are 
greatly to her credit, and against that 
of her detractor, Aubrey. 
After his wife’s decease, Digby re- 
tired to Gresham college, and devoted 
himself to the study of chemistry, 
“wearing there along mourning cloak, 
a high-cornered hat, his beard un- 
shorn, looking like a hermit, in sign 
of sorrow for his beloved wife.” 
Several years previous to this time 
Digby had signalized himself by the 
results of his interest in natural phi- 
losophy. It was soon after his marriage 
that his eclebrated “ sympathetic 
powder” made as much noise in the 
world as mesmerism has very lately 
made among us. His professed dis- 
covery of, and the steps taken by him 
with regard to, the ‘sympathetic 
powder” have been instrumental, to- 
gether with one or two other causes, 
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in giving him the certainly unmerited 
reputation of having added the art of 
quackery to his other multifarious ac- 
complishments. But we fancy that no 
one could read through Sir Kenelme’s 
“ Discourse of the Cure of Wounds 
by the Powder of Sympathy,” and 
reflect carefully upon the incidents 
that are recorded by himself and 
others concerning this supposed dis- 
covery and its application, without 
acquitting Digby of the charge of in- 
sincerity, and, therefore, of quackery. 
With avery large share of credulity 
he was certainly chargeable, but not 
with a larger one than has fallen to 
the lot of many a man with whom the 
subject of our essay might well have 
courted comparison. Another circum- 
stance which has injured Digby’s re- 
putation in the same manner is equally 
invalid. After his decease one Hart- 
man, his operator, gave the name of 
his celebrated master to two or three 
collections of quack recipes in cookery, 
medicine, &c. in order to secure their 
sale. But no one who is at all ac- 
quainted with the character of Digby’s 
mind and pursuits could be imposed 
upon by these productions, which went 
through several editions, and were 
translated into two or three languages 
upon the strength of the name which 
was attached to them. 

We have no more than a very im- 
perfect record of the events in Digby’s 
life from 1625 to 1628, the date of the 
victory at Scandaroon ; and again, 
from this date, we know nothing con- 
cerning him until 1632, about which 
time he came into possession of the 
valuable library of MSS. and printed 
books which had been bequeathed to 
him by his old tutor, Thomas Allen. 
The manner in which he disposed of 
this important legacy does Sir Kenelme 
Digby as much honour in our eyes as 
is done him by the Scandaroon affair. 
He almost immediately bestowed upon 
the Bodleian library a possession which 
no individual of his time knew better 
how to make use of than himself. 

The facts with which we are ac- 
quainted do not seem to justify the 
opinion that Dighy’s conversion to the 
Roman Catholic faith could have oc- 
curred before the year 1636. This 
conversion was wrought by the zea- 
lous persuasion of eminent Catholics, 
who must have been well aware of the 
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importance of such a convert. lt did 
not take place, however, until Digby 
had devoted two years to the study of 
controversial works, which, as he him- 
self confesses, were all on one side! a 
circumstance from which it seems rea- 
sonable toinfer that he began by wishing 
to be converted. A correspondence 
followed, between Archbishop Laud 
and Digby, upon the subject of his 
change of faith. Laud’s letter, re- 
— in the notes to the Biographia 

ritannica, is a valuable document. 
It proves the high consideration in 
which Digby was held by men of the 
profoundest learning and most power- 
ful faculties, and illustrates his cha- 
racter in a striking manner by the 
opposition of completely contrasting 
qualities. The immediate fruits of his 
conversion were writings in its defence 
andexplanation. “A Conference with 
a Lady about the Choice of a Religion” 
was published at Paris in the year 
1638. This production contains no 
remarkable display of theological ac- 
quirements; but it must be remem- 
bered that it was most likely written 
purposely down to the popular under- 
standing, in order to justify to the 
world at large his change of faith. Sir 
Kenelme, however, put forth his full 
strength in a correspondence, which 
was published many years after it had 
taken place, undex the title of “ Letters 
between the Lord George Digby and Sir 
Kenelme Digby concerning Religion.” 
In this correspondence nothing new 
was said on either side, but the theolo- 
gical reading evinced in it, by Digby, 
is very extensive. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that his noble oppo- 
nent, with less learning, had the best of 
the argument, which was carried on by 
both parties with a completely gentle- 
manly air, that is the more charming 
for being almost unique in theolo- 
gical controversy. The correspond- 
ence failed to produce any alteration 
of opinion in either party, and the dis- 
cussion was concluded by mutual de- 
clarations that their final difference 
should in no way interrupt or diminish 
the friendship which subsisted between 
them at the commencement of the ar- 
gument. 

In 1638 Sir Keleme Digby was em- 
ployed, in conjunction with Mr. Walter 
Montague, to induce the Catholics to 
assist the King with pecuniary sup- 
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port in his war preparations against 
the Scots. The part taken by Digby 
in this matter drew upon him a train 
of difficulties, which ended with his im- 
prisonment in Winchester House, by 
the Parliament, upon the breaking out 
of the civil war. During his confine- 
ment, which lasted until 1643, Sir 
Kenelme was visited by various dis- 
tinguished personages. ‘The “gentle 
muses” seem to have been an abund- 
ant source of consolation to him for 
the loss of his liberty. Two of his 
subsequently published works were 
written at this time, namely, his 
* Observations upon the Religio Medici 
of Sir Thomas Browne,” and his “ Ob- 
servations on the 22nd Stanza in the 
ninth canto of the Second Book of 
Spenser’s Faéry Queen.” Both of 
these productions are in the form 
of letters, and appear to have been 
thrown off with extreme rapidity. It 
seems scarcely to be credited, however, 
that the first of these was the work of 
so short a time as it would appear from 
Digby's statement, “ what I writ was 
the employment but of one sitting; 
and there was not twenty-four hours 
between my receiving my Lord of 
Dorset’s letter and the finishing of 
my answer to him; and yet part of 
that time was taken up in procuring 
the book which he desired me to read, 
and give him an account of; for till 
then I was so unhappy as never to 
have heard of that worthy discourse.” 
The “ Observations” make about 160 
octavo pages, and would occupy a 
rapid transcriber full twenty-four 
hours in copying them. We must 
therefore conclude that large additions 
had been made to the original letter 
before the time of its publication. The 
“ Observations ” — Spenser is a 
very rare tract. Its contents have 
been reprinted in Todd’s edition of 
Spenser: they do not appear to us to 
merit the praises which have been be- 
stowed upon them. The profundities 
for which these “ Observations” have 
-been applauded are little more than 
repetitions of a few Pythagorean no- 
tions,—current enough among men of 
learning in Digby’s time,—concerning 
the symbolism of mathematicai forms. 
In 1643 Digby was liberated, through 
the intercession of the Queen Dowager 
of France. He immediately repaired 
to the French court, and was welcomed 
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in the most flattering manner by men 
of science and learning. He visited 
Des Cartes, who is said to have recog- 
nised him by his conversation, and a 
learned {friendship immediately arose 
between these celebrated men. 

In 1644 Digby’s principal work was 
published in Paris. It is in two parts: 
the first entitled “ A Treatise of the 
Nature of Bodies;” the second, “A 
Treatise declaring the Operations and 
Nature of Man’s Soul, out of which 
the Immortality of reasonable Souls 
is evinced.” As a system of philo- 
7 this work is no longer of any 
value, founded as it is upon assump- 
tions the majority of which have been 
exploded by the results of the Baconian 
system. The book, however, is crowded 
with remarks and logical investiga- 
tions of high philosophical interest, 
and succeeding philosophers have bor- 
rowed much from this source, too often 
without acknowledgment. 

We pass over incidents which give 
no light concerning the character of 
Digby, and find him employed by 
Henrietta Maria, Dowager of Eng- 
land, in transactions with Pope Inno- 
cent the Second. It seems that his 
Holiness was not sufficiently seen in 
the character of the gentleman with 
whom he had to do. Some words ap- 
pear to have escaped him whereby the 
honour of Sir Kenelme was called in 
question, which explains the ill-natured 
statement of Aubrey, that at first “he 
was mightily admired, but after a time 
he grew high and hectored at his Holi- 
ness, and gave him the lie.” 

When Cronrwell became Protector, 
Digby returned to England, from 
whence he had been banished by an 
order of the Parliament. He proposed 
to the Protector a project for recon- 
ciling the Catholics with the Protec- 
torate. Cromwell, with whom Digb 
had obtained favour, entered into his 
views. ‘This course necessarily gave 
the greatest offence to the Royalist 
party, to whom Sir Kenelme had 
hitherto devoted his services. A letter 
of Digby’s, written to Secretary Thur- 
loe in 1656, contains the warmest ex- 
pressions of attachment to the cause 
of his new master. His change of po- 
litical faith seems, however, to have 
been not less sincere than was that of 
his religion. He outlived the Com- 
monwealth, and in 1660 returned to 
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England from the last of his numerous 
visits to the continent. He was well 
received at the court of Charles the 
Second, but was never afterwards en- 
gaged in any state transactions. The 
remaining portion of his remarkable 
life was spent in the learned leisure 
which he had always loved. He was 
a member and councillor of the Royal 
Society, before whom he read a very 
curious paper upon the Vegetation of 
Plants. 

Upon his birth-day, the 11th of 
June, 1665, died this extraordinary 
man, who, with all his faults, was pos- 
sessed of qualities which justify the 
praises wherewith Sir Harris Nicolas 
concludes his introduction to the “ Pri- 
vate Memoirs.” 

“ Whether contemplated as a philo- 
sopher, a theologian, an orator, a 
courtier, or a soldier, his exquisite ta- 
lents are alike conspicuous. Endowed 
by nature with an understanding of 
great depth and versatility, he studied 
almost every branch of human science, 
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and to whatever he gave his attention 
he illustrated and adorned it. His 
philosophical speculations have sur- 
vived the bickerings with which they 
were assailed: his solitary essay as a 
military commander was crowned with 
signal success; his eloquence is con- 
spicuous in every production of his 
et and to the extent of his know- 
edge of divinity his works on the sub- 
ject bear ample testimony. The po- 
iteness for which he was eminent was 
not artificial, but arose from the only 
true source, an amiable disposition ; 
and in an age distinguished above all 
others for political as well as polemical 
controversy, he has the enviable merit 
of having conveyed his arguments in 
language wholly tree from bigotry and 
personal vituperation. In the most 
comprehensive meaning of the term, 
Sir Kenelme Digby was a gentleman.” 

We shall complete this sketch in 
our next number, by giving a brief 
account of Digby's principal writings, 
with occasional quotations from them. 


REMARKS ON THE LATE EDITION OF LAYAMON’S BRUT. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN his edition of Layamon, Sir Fre- 
deric Madden has given a list of the 
writers who preceded him in their 
comments upon his author. After al- 
luding to the imperfect or erroneous 
statements of our older critics—Usher, 
Nicolson, Wanley, and Tanner,—he 
adds, 


“ And although many writers of later 
date, as Tyrwhitt, Ellis, Ritson, Mitford, 
Campbell, Turner, and Conybeare, have 
severally commented on, or quoted from, 
Layamon’s poem, yet its peculiar value in 
a philological point of view appears to 
have remained but little known up to the 
period when the Society of Antiquaries 
determined on its publication. Having 
premised thus much, it is requisite to turn 
to the work itself, and inquire, as far as 
we are able, 1. Who was the author. 2. 
From what sources his work was compiled. 
3. The period of its composition ; and 
lastly, the style and metrical structure of 
the poem, as well as the dialect in which 
it is written, and grammatical forms.’’ 
Pref, viii. 

As some years ago I expended much 
thought and labour on matters con- 


nected with the personal history of 
Layamon, and the peculiarities of his 
grammar and dialect, perhaps I may 
be allowed to ask the attention of your 
readers, while I examine how far the 
results of Sir Frederic Madden’s labours 
are entitled to the praise of originality, 
which he thus claims for them. 
Layamon’s dialect exhibits all the 
leading features of our Western Eng- 
lish ; but at the same time is distin- 
guished by peculiarities, which make 
it a matter of great interest to ascer- 
tain the district in which it was spoken. 
He tells us that he lived at Ernley- 
upon-Severn; and, as the southern part 
of Gloucestershire is the only district 
near the Severn in which any remains 
of a Western dialect now linger, the 
historians of our literature have gene- 
rally fixed his residence in this county. 
Here Layamon was located by Mr. 
Hallam, Lit. of Eur. i. 60, and by Mr. 
Stevenson in his edition of the Hule 
and Ni3tengale, a work which ap- 
peared in the year 1838, and I believe 
a month or two after the History of 
English Rhythms was published. 
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In writing the latter work 1 felt the 
full importance of this question, and 
diligently sought for Ernley in the 
district where the general consent of 
our antiquaries had hitherto placed it. 
But, though the South of Gloucester- 
shire was not unfamiliar to me, no 
trace of Ernley or of Radestone (ano- 
ther locality mentioned by Layamon) 
could be met with. Accordingly, in 
noticing the peculiarities of Layamon’s 
language, I stated with hesitation, that 
it might “ perhaps (at least in sub- 
stance) be considered as the dialect of 
South Gloucestershire,” Engl. Rh. ii. 
111; and in mentioning Ernley ob- 
served, that I could “ find no parish 
or hamlet of this name on the banks of 
the Severn,” ii. 113, note. Afterwards, 
however, I renewed the search, and at 
last succeeded in finding Layamon’s 
residence, and in a locality which gave 
the discovery a high degree of histori- 
cal value. As my last chapter con- 
tained a list of our early poets,* ante- 
rior to the fifteenth century, I had an 
opportunity afforded me of laying be- 
fore the reader the results Then ar- 
rived at. 


“ Layamon son of Levenath (or, ac- 
cording to the Otho MS., of Luke) lived 
as priest with ‘ the good knight’ of Ernley, 
near Radestone, on the banks of Severn. 
Here it appears he read a book which in- 
spired the happy thought of writing a 
British history. He travelled in search of 
MSS., and took for his authorities, Ist, 
the English book which Bede wrote; 
2ndly, the Latin book of St. Albin (Alc- 
win) ;f and 3rdly, the book of our Eng- 
lish apostle St. Austin. In the Caligula 
MS. the list is somewhat different ; 1st, 





* The reader will bear with me while I 
mention that this was the first attempt made 
to give anything like a continuous account 
of our earlier literature; and that, as a 
first attempt, it was attended with no in- 
considerable difficulties. I may add that 
every one of my statements (even to my 
blunders) has been pillaged, or, in other. 
words, appropriated, without acknowledg- 
ment by subsequent writers. 

+ Iwas as much puzzled as Sir Frederick 
Madden himself to discover the ‘ Latin 
book of St. Albin ;’’ and it seemed to me 
that some of the difficulties attending the 
inquiry might be got over by assuming 
the Albinus, here mentioned, to be the 
celebrated Alcwin, who sometimes bore 
that name. The notion however has been 


long since given up. 
4 
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Bede’s English book; 2ndly, the Latin 
book of St. Albin and St. Austin; and 
3rdly, the book of the Frankish clerk 
Wace. The ‘ English book’ is probably 
Alfred’s translation of the Ecclesiastical 
History, but I do not know what work of 
St. Austin is here referred to. When the 
two MSS. are published, as they shortly 
will be, we may perhaps learn how far the 
author was indebted to Wace’s History. 

‘¢ In my first notice of Layamon’s poem 
I was in doubt as to the locality of Ernley, 
but on further search there was found a 
Redstone Ferry, close to Areley Regis, in 
North Worcestershire. On turning to 
Nash, it appeared that similarity of names 
had already led him to claim Layamon as 
a Worcestershire poet, and doubtless with 
good reason, as Areley was formerly written 
Armleag. 

‘‘Tt may now perhaps be a question, 
what kind of dialect was originally spoken 
in Worcestershire? Layamon may have 
brought his peculiarities of speech from 
Gloucestershire ; but, if he were a native 
of Ernley or its neighbourhood, the 
Southern Dialect probabiy reached to the 
line of watershed between the Trent and 
Severn, and one of the most distinguished 
of the Mercian tribes, the Wicware, must 
have been Sevein origin.” Engl. Rh. ii. 408. 


The “ History of English Rhythms” 
was published in the beginning of the 
year 1838, and the writers who in- 
terested themselves in the history of 
our literature quickly availed them- 
selves of the information contained in 
the preceding extract. Among the 
earliest was Mr. Hallam. In 1839 ap- 
peared the three last volumes of his 
work on the Literature of Europe, con- 
taining a list of “corrigenda” for the 
amendment of all the four volumes, 
the first of which had already been 
published in 1837. Nearly at the 
beginning of the list is the following 
entry: “60, 7. 11. Layamon was a 
secular priest, and, I believe, in a vil- 
lage now called Arley, on the Severn, 
near Bewdley, in Worcestershire, but 
itself in the county of Stafford. The 
supposition, therefore, in p. 61, that he 
was of the same county as Robert of 
Gloucester, must be abandoned.” Mr. 
Hallam is unfortunate in his correction 
of my statement. He looked in his 
map and found an Areley situated, as 
he describes it, in the county of Staf- 
ford; but if he had looked a little to 
the south of Bewdley he would have 
seen the Areley Regis, of which I was 
speaking, in Worcestershire. I may 
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also venture to suggest that it would 
have been as well if the work which 
furnished him with the information 
had been referred to. 

The following are the principal 
points in Layamon’s story as gathered 
by Sir Frederic Madden from “ the 
work itself :”— 


“Of the author we possess, unfortu- 
nately, only the scanty information given 
us by himself in the prefatory lines to his 
poem. In these he tells us that his name 
was La3amon (in the later text broadened 
in sound to Laweman), and the name of 
his father Leovenath (Leuca in the later 
text), that he was a priest, and lived 
(wonede) at Ernie3ze, at a church on the 
banks of the Severn, near Radstone, where 
he ‘read books.’ Several writers have 
inferred from this passage that Ernley or 
Redstone was the place of his birth, but 
there seems no ground whatever for such 
a supposition. His profession as a priest, 
and his residence at the church of Ernley, 
are both explained by the line which fol- 
lows,—‘ ther he bock radde,’—i. e. where 
he was accustomed to read the services of 
the church; and, unless we so interpret 
it, there will appear no apparent connec- 
tion between his occupation and the place 
of his abode.* From the mention of Red- 
stone, it might perhaps be inferred that 
the church alluded to was the ancient 
chapel attached to the hermitage over- 
hanging the western bank of the Severn, 
at Redstone Ferry,’’ &c. 

“ Before quitting this branch of the in- 
quiry it must be observed that the later 
text of the poem omits all mention of the 
church, and substitutes the reading—‘ he 
dwelt at Ernley with the good knight upon 
Severn.’ This reading has been adopted 
by Mr. Guest; but it would seem to be 
altogether a false interpretation, or a mere 
invention of the compiler of the later text. 
At all events, it is not of sufficient autho- 
rity to supersede the statement in the 
earlier copy.t 


* It will be time enough to examine 
Sir Frederic Madden’s philology, when 
he adduces examples in which “to read 
books’ signifies to read the church ser- 
vice. As to his Joyic, I would ask, Why 
may we not as well connect Layamon’s 
reading of books with his desire to write 
a history, as with the purposes of his re- 
sidence at Ernley ? 

t I would ask Sir Frederic Madden, 
why are these two statements necessarily 
inconsistent with each other? Why may 
not the parson of Arley have lived as an 
inmate with “the good knight” at the 
manor-house? The monk who wrote the 


Gant, Mac. Vou, XXIX. 
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“The sources from which Layamon 
compiled his work are stated by himself 
to be three in number, namely, a book in 
English, made by Saint Bede, another in 
Latin, made by Saint Albin and Austin, 
and a third, made by a French clerk, Wace, 
&c. The first of the authorities here men- 
tioned is generally understood to be the 
Anglo-Saxon translation of Bede’s Eccle- 
siastical History, attributed to Alfred, &c. 
The second work, ascribed to Saint Albin 
and Austin, is more difficult to identify, 
&e. The third authority named is the 
Anglo-Norman metrical chronicle of the 
Brut, translated from the well-known His- 
toria Britonum of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
by Wace,”’ &c. (Pref. viii.) 

“In respect to the dialect in which 
Layamon’s work is written, we can have 
little difficulty in assuming it to be that 
of North Worcestershire, the locality in 
which he lived. But as both texts of the 
poem in their present state exhibit the 
forms of a strong Western idiom, the fol- 
lowing interesting question immediately 
arises: How such a dialect should have 
been current in one of the chief counties 
of the kingdom of Mercia? The origin 
of this kingdom, as Sir Francis Palgrave 
has remarked, is very obscure ; but there 
is reason to believe that a mixed race of 
people contributed to form and occupy it. 
We may therefore conclude either that 
the Hwiccas were of Saxon rather than 
Angle origin, or that, subsequent to the 
union of Mercia with the kingdom of 
Wessex, the Western dialect gradually ex- 
tended itself from the south of the Thames 
as far-as the courses of the Severn, the 
Wye, the Tanie, and the Avon, and more 
or less pervaded the counties of Glouces- 
tershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
Warwickshire, and Oxfordshire.’’ (Pref. 
XXV.) 


Although Sir Frederic Madden has 
forgotten to inform us that “the in- 
teresting question” which he raises 
had been already raised and answered, 
the reader will hardly need to be re- 
minded how close is the correspondence 
which exists between these two ac- 
counts. It may, however, be well to 
enter somewhat into detail. 

Sir Frederic Madden tells us that 
several writers supposed “ Ernley or 
Redstone” to be the birth-place of 
Layamon. Now of the five writers 
whom he quotes only one mentions the 


MS. in the thirteenth century may surely 
have been as well acquainted with Laya- 
mon’s personal history as Sir Frederic 
Madden in the nineteenth. 
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name of Redstone, and the reference 
to him Sir Frederic Madden found in 
the History of English Rhythms. The 
motive which prompted the statement 
is a tolerably obvious one. Sir Frede- 
ric Madden wished it to appear as 
if the connexion between Layamon’s 
Ernley and our modern Redstone had 
been long well-known and familiar to 
English antiquaries. I meet the in- 
sinuation at once by asking Sir Frede- 
ric Madden to point out a single 
writer, save the one I have myself 
quoted, who, previously to the year 
1838, ever thought of connecting these 
two localities. How a man like Nash 
came to stumble on a fact which had 
escaped all those who had specially 
devoted themselves to the history of 
our early literature, or how it came 
to pass that the fact, when once pointed 
out, remained so long unheeded, it 
would be difficult to say. 

There are passages in the preface 
strangely inconsistent with the one last 
referred to, from which we might infer 
that it was to the sagacity of Sir Fre- 
deric Madden himself that we owe this 
addition to our literary history; and 
in the notice of his work which ap- 
peared in the Literary Gazette, and 
which was, I believe, written by his 
friend Mr. ‘Thomas Wright, this merit 
is directly ascribed to him :—“ Sir Fre- 
deric Madden has established Laya- 
mon’s place of residence at Lower 
Arley, near Bewdley in Worcester- 
shire, and we think there is no doubt 
he is right.”—Lit. Gaz. No. 1573, p. 
210. It is not for me to sn 
these inconsistencies. It would almost 
appear as if Sir Frederic Madden had 
purposely placed the question in dif- 
ferent points of view, in order to meet 
different contingencies; in one to catch 
the eye of the public, in the other to 
meet the objections of the more critical 
reader; so that if he failed in appro- 
priating the discovery to himself, he 
might at any rate succeed in annihi- 
lating the claims of any other party. 

It will be observed that Sir Francis 
Palgrave is quoted to explain the ex- 
istence of a southern dialect in Wor- 
cestershire. As I well knew how li- 
beral Sir Frederic Madden was in his 
references when they did not betray 
the sources from which he drew his 
information, I was not surprised to find 
on turning to the Rise and Progress of 
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the Engl. Com. that the author makes 
no allusion whatever to any mixture 
of the northern and the southern 
English, but is merely speculating on 
a mixture of race between the English 
and the Welsh. As regards any rele- 
vancy to his subject, Sir Frederic 
Madden might as well have quoted 
the Principia or the Paradise Lost ; 
and it will not, perhaps, be any great 
breach of charity to suppose that Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s name is introduced 
less to acknowledge than to conceal an 
obligation. 

ere [ to stop here, I apprehend I 
should have ample ground of com- 
plaint against Sir Frederic Madden. 
The determining Layamon’s place of 
residence has an important bearing 
upon the history of our language and 
our literature, and promises to place 
in an entirely new light the English 
colonization of this island; and what 
Sir Frederic Madden thinks it worth 
his while to appropriate, may certainly 
be worth my while to claim. I had, 
however, been often subjected to this 
species of injustice, and I should pro- 
bably not have troubled the reader 
with any remarks upon the subject, 
but for a statement which I own as- 
tonished me, and the precise object 
and motive for which are even now in 
some measure a mystery tome. I can 
only conjecture that in an unguarded 
moment Sir Frederic Madden yielded 
to his infirmity—an opportunity of 
wounding at the same time Mr. Ste- 
venson and myself holding out a 
temptation which was too strong both 
for his virtue and his prudence. 


‘* Layamon has been assigned by Mr. 
Stevenson to Ernleghe upon the Severn, 
in Gloucestershire. Introd. to Hule and 
Ni3ztengale, p. vi. This seems to have 
misled Mr. Guest, who calls the dialect of 
Layamon that ‘spoken in South Glouces- 
tershire.* Vol. ii. p. 111. And even when 
a reference to Nash had enabled him to 
correct this error, he still suggests that 
‘Layamon may have brought his pecu- 
liarities from Gloucestershire.’ Vol. ii. p. 


* By turning to p. 488 the reader will 
be able to compare the hesitating and 
merely hypothetical statement which I 
really made, with the unqualified assertion 
which Sir Frederic Madden puts into my 
mouth. Unfairness of quotation seems 
to be characteristic of this author, 
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408.* There is no evidence whatever that 
he came from Gloucestershire, or ever 
was resident there. Pref. xxv. note.’’ 


As I never saw Mr. Stevenson's 
work till years after the History of 
English Rhythms was published, I 
cannot avail myself of the excuse with 
which Sir Frederic Madden has so 
kindly provided me; and the insinua- 
tion, that I was enabled to correct my 
“error” by some casual reference to 
Nash, has just as good a foundation as 
the unhappy influence supposed to 
have been exercised by Mr. Steven- 
son. Sir Frederic Madden must have 
known—for his knowledge on the sub- 
ject can only have been gathered from 
my statement—that the reference to 
Nash resulted from, instead of leading 
to, the discovery. But these are minor 
matters. Here we have a writer, who 
finds two different statements in a con- 
temporary work. In the first the au- 
thor acknowledges that his search after 
a particular fact has resulted in failure, 
and, as the only course open to him, 
follows, though with hesitation, the 
current opinion of the day. In the 
second, he lays before his reader the 
results of a later and more successful 
inquiry. These results Sir Frederic 
Madden adopts as his own, and then 
calls the reader’s attention specially to 
the “ error” contained in the preceding 
statement—an error which at this mo- 
ment would have been Sir Frederic 
Madden’s own but for the information 
which was subsequently furnished him. 
T leave the reader to form his own opi- 

* This was no suggestion of mine ; and 
it is hardly possible that Sir Frederic 
Madden could have drawn any such in- 
ference from my language. The word 
may was printed in italics, expressly to 
show that the prevalent opinion on the 
subject was merely adopted by me hypo- 
thetically. Sir Frederic Madden’s hypo- 
thesis is substantially the same as mine. 
I stated that although Layamon might 
have brought his Western speech from 
the South of Gloucestershire, yet, if he 
were a native of Ernley, a Western dia- 
lect must have been spoken in that neigh- 
bourhood. Sir Frederick Madden suggests 
that the Western dialect was either the 
vernacular speech of Worcestershire, or 
introduced into that quarter from the 
southern counties. In every third of his 
quotations from my works my opinions 
are misrepresented after the same fashion. 
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nion of Sir Frederic Madden’s can- 
dour: were I[ to express mine, I must 
use a severity of language which I 
should be sorry tg employ, however 
much the occasion might call for it. 
My extracts from Layamon were 
preceded by a “sketch” of his gram- 
mar; and Sir Frederic Madden ap- 
pends to his preface “a grammatical 
analysis of the language.” In the lat- 
ter are constant references, either re- 
levant or irrelevant, to almost every 
individual who during the last ten 
years has made the English language 
is study ;—with the single exception 
of him who alone had anticipated the 
writer.* As far as can be gathered 
from the “ Analysis,” Sir Frederic Mad- 
den would appear to be the first person 
who paid any special attention to the 
subject. 
was prepared to find no allusion to 
my sketch; but I own I was surprised 
when I discovered how very little 
had been added to the information it 
contained. I had directed the at- 
tention of my readers to Sir Frederic 
Madden, as the man from whom they 
might expect a more elaborate and 
correct account of Layamon’s gram- 
mar; and I certainly looked forward 
to his edition of that author for the 
solution of many interesting and diffi- 
cult questions. But I looked in vain. 
After a careful perusal of his Analysis, 
I hardly know a correction or an addi- 
tion that I could wish to introduce 
into my own confessedly imperfect 
notice. Instead of confining himself 
to the investigation of Layamon’s pe- 
culiarities, he wanders over the wide 
field of English grammar, and in this 
way has succeeded in swelling out my 
three into ten closely-printed pages. 
Whenever he approaches the real diffi- 
culties of his subject he does his best 
to present them to the reader in a 
light different from that in which I had 
placed them; and in one or two in- 
stances I really thought I had obtained 
new and important truths, till on pro- 
ceeding further I found the assertions 
so frittered away by subsequent ad- 


* The History of English Rhythms is 
once mentioned, not in any reference to 
my sketch of Layamon’s grammar, but in 
a reference to a statement contained in an 
isolated note appended to one of my ex- 
tracts, 
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missions and modifications, that what 
remained amounted to little more than 
a new arrangement of my old mate- 
rials, I think I should almost be jus- 
tified in saying, that everything worth 
claiming is mine; all that is not obvious, 
or irrelevant, or trivial, or erroneous. 
It may be asked—indeed has been 
asked by Sir Frederic Madden’s friends 
—whether two independent inquirers 
might not arrive at the same results in 
investigating the same author. I would 


“The definite article be is declined 
nearly as in the Anglo-Saxon, and the 


Mr. Guest's Remarks on Sir F. Madden's 


vowel in the oblique cases is much varied,” | 


&c.—Lay. i. xliii. 


‘«When [the adjective is] used defi- | 
nitely, after the definite article, a personal | 


pronoun or connected with a genitive case, 
an indeclinable e is taken, which is in 
both texts often neglected. Occasionally 
the definite form has the final n,’’ &c.— 
Lay. i. xlvi. 

‘« In the present tense, the first person, 
as in Francic, often ends in n.’’—Lay. i. 
xlix. 


Coincidences such as these might be 
readily multiplied. I shall, however, 
content myself with one more ex- 
ample, which contains matter of in- 
terest, as illustrating what may, per- 
haps, be considered as the most curious 


“The conjugation in 7 is still clearly to be 
distinguished, as also the prevalence of the 
infinitive in i, ie. or y (by the elision of 


[ May, 


answer, that, even if Sir Frederic 
Madden obtained his results without 
iny aid, still it was his duty to acknow- 
ledge my priority. But the hypothesis 
is not tenable. Coincidences of ex- 
pression and of arrangement between 
my sketch and his analysis occur in 
almost every page, notwithstanding all 
attempts to conceal them, which can 
lead to no other conclusion but that 
the latter is merely an enlarged edition 
of the former. 


‘‘The vowel of the definite article is 
singularly varied, but in other respects its 
inflexions closely resemble the Anglo- 
Saxon.’’—E. R. 2, 113. 


‘* When the adjective is definite (that 
is, connected with the definite article, a 
possessive pronoun, or a genitive case) it 
takes an e and is indeclinable. Sometimes, 
however, the definite adjective appéars to 
take n.—E. R. 2, 112. 


‘¢ The en of the first person of the pre- 
sent reminds one of the Frankish.’’—E. 


| R. 2, 112. 


the 2) still retained in the western and — 


southern dialects.’’—Lay. li. 


These passages betray their manu- 
facture. I called certain adjectives 
definite, and then explained what was 
meant by the word; it will be seen 
into what confusion Sir Frederic Mad- 
den has thrown a very plain statement 
by his attempts to vary my language.* 





* One variance requires some little 
notice. The use of the definite adjective 
after the possessive pronoun is of constant 
occurrence, and it may also be found after 
the personal pronoun, though the ex- 
amples are rare. Sir Fred. Madden sub- 
stitutes a rule of rare occurrence for one 
of more general application. My own 
tules were acknowledgedly imperfect.— 
B. R. i. 33. 


archaism in the language; and I may 
add, to use an expression sufliciently 
familiar to Sir Frederic Madden, that 
the true nature and origin of this very 
singular form “ was first discovered by 
me. 


“The < conjugation is still clearly dis- 
tinguished, as clepien to call, Ic clepie, I 
call,’’ &c.—-E. R.2,112. ‘‘As we go west- 
ward we gradually fall in with the Wilt- 


_ | shire variety, &c. with the infinitive in y, 


| to sowy, to reapy, to nursy,’? &c.—2, 


| 196. 


‘‘ This inflexion seems to be a relic 
of the i conjugation. In our older MSS. 
it is written ie.’’-—Jb. note. 


The last quotation was made up of 
two distinct plagiarisms, and the result 
is that owing to imperfect fusion the 
infinitive in ie is distinguished from 
the conjugation in 7, and by the re- 
tention of the significant word still 
“the infinitive in 7, ie, or y (by the 
elision of the x)” is made to appear as 
if it were the original form instead of 
its corruption. I may add that the 
phrase “the i conjugation” was 
used by me to express what Grimm 
calls the weak, and Rask the simple 


+ Sir Frederic Madden uses both ex- 
pressions, the i and the weak conjugations 
—is it possible that hehas not yet discovered 
the identity of these conjugations ? 
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conjugation ; so it would appear that 
in investigating Layamon’s grammar 
Sir Frederic Madden has been not 
only led to the same results as myself, 
but also to the invention of the same 
phraseology. 

Space would be wanting were I to 
notice my other grounds of complaint 
against Sir Frederic Madden. The 
list is a tolerably long one. I believe 
I may say that there are hardly three 
consecutive pages in the critical por- 
tion of his work in which he is not 
more or less indebted to my labours, 
though rarely or never is my name 
mentioned, unless when he is endea- 
vouring to fix upon me some blunder 
or misconception. The few instances 
to the contrary may deserve a passing 
notice. I called my principa work 
“A History of iengtish Rhythms,” a 
title which was only partially signifi- 
cant of its contents. It has been de- 
fined by an able critic, and I accept 
the definition, as “a general history of 
the language, viewed as a metrical 
element or material.” (Blackwood’s 
Mag. 1845, p. 791.) Sir Frederic 
Madden avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him by my want of 
precision. Whenever he treats of 
Layamon’s metre or rhythm he quotes 
me with tolerable fairness, and, by 
way of compensation, uses without 
scruple or acknowledgment all the 
notices he meets with relative to the 
general history of our language and 
literature. I cannot deny a certain 
amount of cleverness to this mode of 
proceeding, though even here I cannot 
accord to Sir Frederic Madden the 
praise of originality. The experience 
of the last few years had made me but 
too familiar with these little ingenui- 
ties, and the present device no sooner 
came under my observation than it 
was recognised as an old acquaint- 
ance. 

It was only after much hesitation 
and reluctance that I resolved to lay 
this statement before the public. Lite- 
rary position is bought too dearly if it 
be purchased with the heart-burnings 
that always more or less accompany lite- 
rary disputes. Aman nevertheless owes 
something to himself, and there may 
always be a fear lest his indifference 
should be mistaken for a want of 
moral courage. I certainly do not 
think I can be accused of any undue 
sensitiveness in matters of this nature. 


For more than eight years I have seen 
my works treated as though they were 
a common property—a kind of Lam- 
mas land, on which every book-maker 
had right of posemep. I have seen 
my notes swelled into “articles,” and 
printed in our periodicals, or, it may be, 
in the hot-pressed quartos of chartered 
societies ; I have read learned works 
on our language and our literature in 
which whole chapters have been taken 
from my pages, and my name has been 
quoted, perhaps with half a dozen 
others, for some unimportant par- 
ticular ; and, lastly, I have gone 
through an edition of Warton in which 
one-third of the additional matter is 
the result of my labours, and my name 
is not once mentioned.* 

I certainly think I have exhibited a 
sufficient amount of patient endur- 
ance. But were the case otherwise, 
Sir Frederic Madden is the last man 
who would be entitled to bring this as 
a charge against me. He does not 
cast his bread upon the waters, or 
view with magnanimous indifference 
the fate which may await his literary 
labours. Every correction of a date, 
though of merely biographical interest, 
is watched over with paternal anxiety, 
and obtruded upon the reader’s notice 
whenever an opportunity offers, or can 
be made. An amusing instance oc- 
curs in the work before us. Sir Fre- 
deric Madden calls Layamon “our 
English Ennius,” and then chooses to 
assume that other persons give this 
title to Robert of Gloucester. As no 
one in his senses ever questioned the 
priority of Layamon, the dispute might 
be easily settled, if ~ one were simple 
enough to raise it. But Sir Frederic 
Madden is determined not to lose his 
opportunity :— 








* Price, in his edition of Warton, ma- 
nufactured a text for the Brunanburgh 
War-Song out of the different MS. copies, 
so as best to suit his convenience as trans- 
lator. In the History of English Rhythms 
I gave a text, as it appears in one of these 
MSS. viz. MS. Tib. A. v1. and accompa- 
nied my translation with an elaborate 
commentary explaining my reasons for 
differing in many particulars from Price’s 
construction. In Mr. Richard Taylor’s 
edition, though my translation and notes 
are never alluded to, they are freely made 
use of, and my version of one difficult 
passage is introduced, though Price’s lext 
will not support it. 
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‘* His [Robert of Gloucester’s] work was 
not finished till after 1297, as I have 
shown elsewhere. (See Introduction to 
Havelok, p. liii.) Mr. Hallam has availed 
himself of my correction of the erroneous 


[ May, 


I cannot certainly complain of any 
similar neglect on the part of Sir Fre- 
deric Madden. Everything I have 
written has received his very parti- 
cular attention : he has only forgotten, 





date of 1278, given by Ellis, Mitford, 
Turner, and others; but I regret that the 
same error has been recently repeated by 
Bosworth, Guest, D’ Israeli, and Lappen- 
berg.’’ Preface, vii. note. 


upon occasion, to mention the name of 
the writer. 
Yours, &c. Epwin Gust. 
Edgbaston, April 10. 


Mr. Urpan, 7, Great College Street, April 7. 
MOST persons who have written either a life or notice of the father of 
English printers, have referred to the Churchwardens’ Accompts of the parish 
of St. Margaret in Westminster. However, as no complete series of extracts 
from those books has yet appeared, I send you, after a very careful search, all 
the passages in which I find that Caxton’s name occurs, in the hope that they 
may elicit fresh information concerning the time of his death. 


A.D. 1478-80. In the accompt of John Wycam and Nicholas Wollescroft— 

Received, “Item, the day of burying of William Caxton for ij torchis and iiij 
tapirs atte a lowe masse, xxd.” 

Oldys (Biographia Britannica) assumed that this entry related to the father 
of the printer, who, he therefore concluded, must have “lived to a good old 
age.” At the close of the same accompts is an entry relative to their audit, 
in the following terms :— 

“The which some . . . the fore saide wardeyns have paide and delyvered in 
the full audite unto William Garard and William Hachet, their successours, 
togeder with the treasourer of and in the chirche aforeseid to them delyvered 
in the begynnyng of this accompte, &c. &c., in the presence of John Randolf 
squyer, Richard Umfrey gentilman, Thomas Burgeys, John Kendall notary, 

illiam Caxton, &c. with other paryshyns,” &c. 

1480-2. William Garard, Willyam Hatchet. William Caxton’s name is attached 
as an auditor; and again in the accompts of 

1482-4. Willyam Burgham, Thomas Crane. 

1490-2. Rychard Frost, Robard Lowthyan. 
In the first year of their accompt, 

“Ttem, atte bureyng of Mawde Caxston for torches and tapres, iijs. ijd.” 

In the second year— 

(1491.) “Item, atte bureyng of William Caxton for iiij torches, vjs. viijd. 

“ Ttem, for the belle atte same bureyng, vjd.” 

Here then, before the era of parochial registers, we have a record of the 
funeral of the ever-memorable Caxton. His will is not extant; but from the 
entries in some subsequent accompts it appears that he bequeathed a certain 
— of his stock of printed books to the “ behove” of the parish of St. 

argaret’s.* There is no accompt remaining for the two years 1492—1494; 





* His executors made a further present to one of the parish guilds: ‘‘ Item, iiij 
prynted bokes, ij of theym of the Lyfe of Seynt Kateryne, and other ij of the birth 
of our Lady, of the gift of th’executors of Caxton.”” This is the first entry in an 
inventory of ‘‘ certeyn jewells, plate, and bokes remaynyng in our Ladies tresory,”’ 
appended to the accompt of William Tebbe, John Atwell, William Bate, late Maister 
and Wardeyns of the fraternite or gilde of our Blessed Lady Assumpcion, within the 
parisshe churche of Senct Margarete of Westmynster. From the fest of S. John 
Baptist xx A° K. Henry VII. to same fest xxiij. K. Hen. VII. and which is one of 
two accompts in a volume preserved in St. Margaret’s vestry distinct from the church- 
wardens’ books. 
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and in that for the years 1494-6 there are no entries of the sale of books ; but 
in the next account we first hear something of the produce of the printer’s be- 
quest in the following entries :— 


1496-8. John Denys, John Fanne. 

“Ttem, receyved by the handes of William Ryolle for oone of thoo printed 
bokes that were bequothen to the churche behove by William Caxston, 
vjs. viijd. 

“Item, receyved by the hande;3 of the said William for another of the 
same printed bokes called a legend, vjs. iiijd. 

“Ttem, by the handes of the parisshe prest for another of the same 
legendes, vjs. viijd.” 

There then remained in store, 
“ Ttem, in bokes called Legendes of the bequest of William Caxton, xiij.” 


Of these thirteen copies of “The Golden Legend” (printed in 1483) nine 
copies were disposed of at various prices* during the two following years, as 
appears in the accompt of— 

“ 1498-1500. Willyam Shoter and Watter Gardener. 
“The Receites of Bookes callyd Legendes, in the first yere of this accompte. 
“ Fyrst Receyved of Joh’n Crosse for a prainted legend, vs. viijd. 
“Item, Received for another legende solde in Westmynster halle, vs. viijd. 
“Item, Received of Will’m Geyfe for a nother of the same legendes, vs. viijd. 
“Ttem, Received of the sayde Will’m Geyfe for another Legende, vs. viijd. 
“Ttem, R. of Water Marten for another legende, vs. xjd.” 


In the second year— 
“Ttem, R. of William Geiffe for ij legendes printed, xs. iiijd. 
“Ttem, R. of Daniell aforge for a printed legende, vs. xd. 
“Ttem R. of William Geiffe for a printed legende, vs. 
“ Memorandum, there remayneth in store to the saide chirch, sc. 
“Ttem, in bokes called Legendes of the bequest of William Caxton, iij. 


“1500-2. Thomas Bakar, John Mayburne. 
“ Ther remayneth in store, &c. 
“Ttem, a prynted legende booke of the bequeste of Will’m Caxton.” 


It may be interesting to add, by way of remark, that these “ Legendes ” 
were a book which was actually passing through the press at the time of 
Caxton’s death, and which, indeed, bears this posthumous imprint : “ Fynysshed 
at Westmestre the xx day of May, The yere of our lord M.ccce.lxxxxiij. 
And in the viij. yere of the reygne off kynge Henry the vij. By me Wyllyam 
Caxton.” (Dibdin’s Ames, vol. i. p. 193.) 

Caxton had first printed “'The Golden Legende” in the year 1483; and 
there is supposed to have been another intervening edition before that of 1493. 
They are now all so rare that imperfect copies have been sold for 25/., 31/., and 
361. instead of the five or six shillings which was their original price. 

I remain, &c. Mackenzie Waxcort, M.A. 


Curate of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 





* The copies sold for 5s. 8d., 5s. 2d., and 5s. to William Geiffe, were probably on 
consideration that he was entitled to some profit on procuring their sale to a third 
party. Stalls for books, as well as other small merchandise, were permitted in the 
hall of the palace of Westminster as early as the middle of the 16th century, if not 
before. The poor scholars of Westminster were employed in hawking books between 
school hours. In the procession of sanctuary men which accompanied the abbat of 
Westminster and his convent, Dec. 6, 1556, was ‘‘ a boy that killed a big boy that sold 
papers and printed books, with hurling of a stone, and hit him under the ear in West- 
minster hall. The boy (killed) was one of the children that was at the school there in 
i a ; the boy (doing penance) is a hosier’s son above London Stone.” (Machyn’s 

iary. 
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Mr. Urpan, 8th April. 

AS Presspyter Anauicanus, M.A. 
has laid me under additional obligation 
by affording me a good excuse for 
wishing to ty Se little more space 
in your valuable Repository, I take the 
opportunity of revising one or two ex- 
pressions in my last letter. 

At p. 256, col. 1, I speak of the trans- 
lator of the text in MS. Arund. 60, as 
if he had not sufficiently known what 
he was doing. This is great injustice; 
Thad not read him right, when two 
years ago and more I took a note of 
the Anglo-Saxon gloss, or rather re- 
gularly constructed version, not merely 
word for word, as in Vesp. A.1. A 
small round a was taken for o, and 
gelocad copied for gelicad, which I 
verified by comparison with the gloss 
on “muneret,” arranged and trans- 
lated thus :— 

pet he licige mid eadigum gifum 
Muneret donis. 
This brought home to me a well-known 
word, éc, munus, both in the psalms 
and gospels, as, gif bu bringst pine lic, 
si offers munus tuum, &e. and af- 


beatis 


forded a stronger confirmation of “ for- 
gyfen” than if that word had been re- 
peated after the lapse of two centuries. 

Thid. a little further down, “ the 
next witness ” should have been stated 
“of the eighth or beginning of the 


9 


ninth century;” and so its gloss, the 
first false Ae on record, is con- 
tradicted, both before and after its 
birth, by our native witnesses,—as it 
is after the lapse of 600 years by its 
fellow-citizen of Basil, 1502. I must 
add that the truth or falsehood of the 
interpretation was of comparativel 
small importance at that stage, if it 
was such as could have been suggested 
by munerari; so that, even though the 
Latin could no longer be produced to 
speak for itself, the fulse gloss, which 
could not, any more than the true, be 
a rendering of xwmerari, afforded clear 
proof that no such word was there. 
The prejudice of a classical educa- 
tion, to which in the first place I plead 
guilty, led me, from the first sight of this 
noble song in the incorrupt original, 
to view with regret this “pulcro in 
me ag naevum,’ as it then and till 
lately seemed to me, this deponent 
turned common. That prejudice, again, 
rendered it less difficult for me to sup- 
5 
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= that after the revival of polite 
earning the same feeling might have 
combined with other motives (and I 
had a pleasure in finding good or pro- 
bable motives,) for introducing or 
sanctioning the change of verb. See P: 
257, col. 2. par. 2. When the article 
was in the printer’s hands, and I found 
time to recollect what I had written, 
as well as to recall some impressions 
of my early readings in Festus, Varro, 
Nonius, Aulus Gellius, Fabri Thesau- 
rus, Roberti Stephani Forum Roma- 
num, which last served as the ground- 
work of Gesner’s well-known Thesau- 
rus, I was haunted by the impression 
of injustice done to the very word for 
which I had been pleading, and of tes- 
timony in its favour by some of these 
respectable authorities. No time was 
to belost. Upon referring to Nonius, 
I found again what I had found be- 
fore, but almost forgotten: “ Munrro. 
Turpil. Thrasileone: Dat ultro ac 
munerat, quod ab illo abstulit.” Faber 
adds, muneras, muneravit, munerare, 
from Plautus, Accius, Cicero (but 
with a various reading), Seneca, Ma- 
crobius, ‘The active voice then can- 
not be barbarous. And where do we 
find an active transitive verb without 
a passive voice, either used by classic 
authors that have come down to us, or 
by some that are lost, for aught we 
know; or that may legitimately be 
formed by analogy ; and which is pre- 
supposed in the passive participle mu- 
neratus, of which three respectable 
examples are quoted in dictionaries? 
But it will be objected munerari is a 
deponent verb. Well, what does that 
mean? “A verb,” the grammarians 
say, “that has laid aside the passive 
signification.” It must once have had 
it then. Some retain it while they 
are also used actively, as dignor, cri- 
minor, &e. If the authorities for their 
classic use as passives were lost, and 
they were found only in Ambrosius, 
Hieronymus, or Augustinus, would 
they deserve to be condemned as un- 
classical ? 

' With respect to the rhythm, I need 
not inform any M.A. that the dif- 
ference between numerari and mune- 
rari is only the moiety of a letter, the 
u of the former being only that pro- 
portion of the latter, a greater pro- 
portion than P. A. assigns to Roman 
Catholicism in all Christendom. 
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To the next question (p. 382) | 
answer,—No change will enable me to 
connect a spurious word with any clause 
oftheoriginaltext. Writing hypotheti- 
cally of the motives which might have 
led to the change, I thought “numbered 
with saints” might seem better sense 
than “ rewarded with saints ”"—sup- 
posing the perverters such poor scholars 
as to render “‘ munerari” by so incon- 
gruousa word. That aeterné can ever 
be “severed from gloria” except by 
some other noun fem. abl.-sing. or 
by P. A., M.A., Ihave not the slightest 
apprehension. The whole sentence is 
so learnedly, so elegantly, so perspi- 
cuously, so artistically collocated, that 
the hand has not been formed, nor the 
mind informed, that could alter a jot 
of it without destroying the whole 
fabrjc. The rhythm, too, about which 
Ihave been so closely pressed, is ex- 
quisite—presenting almost an exact 
parallel to that which the rhetoricians 
vend with rapturous applause. Patris 
dictum sapiens temeritas filii compro- 
bavit. Only scan this, beginning on 
the right, as in extracting a square 
root, and pointing off the feet: you 
have a final trochaeus, which the pause 
converts into a spondaeus, then ano- 
ther trochaeus or choreus; hence the 
old grammarian of my school-day ac- 
quaintance (name forgotten; “ Smith, 
Mysterie of Rhetorique unvailed,” 
quoted at your p. 257, c. 2, is a slip) 
praises it as “‘ ending sweetly in a di- 
choreus.” This is preceded by an 
iambic measure (spond-iamb). So 
that the two modes contradict each 
other, saving the “ oratio numerosa” 
from running into verse, (like poor 
“ glori-d niimérari,” )* yet both com- 


bining to elevate it in the scale of 


prose. Starting with ménérdri, let any 
prosodian test our favourite paragraph, 
and if he be not delighted as well as 
surprised at the result, I shall be sorry 
for him. 


I. 3. When there is any “ lack of 


piety or orthodoxy,” in praying that 
the divine MuNIFICENCE may be dis- 
played in the everlasting glory of the 
blessed, I shall be found responsible 
for the lack. I may be wrong, not 
having studied at an English univer- 


* Paral. ‘‘ Ulti|mosque Britannos.’’ 
Cat. xi.11. Dr. Nichol’s ‘‘numeremini’”’ 
makes out a comic iambic. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIX. 
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sity long enough to graduate; but I 
should rather seek the true intention 
of munerari in old Turpilius, or some 
of his successors who spoke the lan- 
guage, than from some person “ alike 
unknowing and unknown,” who pro- 
bably had never seen one classic page,— 
in no such page could have seen the 
word he wrote, either in active or 
passive voice; as the latter he adopted 
it, and there it stands in black-letter 
obscurity, and single blessedness. I 
have not named the abortion: nor shall 
[have to answer for posting such a 
pestilential Pelagianism in view of any 
reader of this paper. 

It is unaccountable to me that P. A. 
should take such an interpreter by the 
hand. I can scarcely think it is be- 
cause it occurs no where else as a pas- 
sive, or because it—not it, but a word 
like it—occurs once in only one Roman 
(we don’t say classic) author, Sueto- 
nius, as a deponent; false, even there, 
for it had no passive to lay down, as 
there never was an active voice (as in 
the case of munerari) from which one 
could be formed by either ancient or 
modern writers. This same black- 
letter Horarium was seen by me se- 
veral months ago; but, so far from 
making it famous, I had completely 
expelled the monster from memory. 
Now that it has come in my way again, 
it deserves no mercy; I wish it had 
fallen into hands more able to do it 
justice. 

As I totally reject “reward” as a 
meaning of munerari, I shall state some 
reasons—though “some people” may 
not “ think them wise.” 1. As aquari 
meaus to get “ water,” lignari “ wood,” 
&e. because derived from agua and 
lignum; so munerart should mean to 
get the thing signified by munus, from 
which it is derived. Now, in the ab- 
sence of black-letter dog-Latin, we 
must content ourselves with the scrip- 
tural Greck—from which the Latin 
vulgate is translated; which in the 
passage quoted from Matt. v. is dapér, 
a gift, a present, an offering, &c. 
2. To reward is expressed in Latin by 
remunerari; and there is scarcely a 
greater difference between two words 
than between any simple verb and its 
compound with ve: thus, petere never 
signifies to repeat, probare to repro- 
bate, generure to regenerate—so far as 
I have observed. 3. To those who pay 

38 
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any deference to authority in settling 
the value of a word, I can produce the 
Roman synonym dat wltrd. Is this 
“he rewards ?” Then the verb active 
itself follows, not merely as synony- 
mous and exegetic, but exaggerating 
the sense by way of climax, as if the 
t had said: “He not only gives 
unasked, but makes a merit of pre- 
senting, makes a foriial presentation 
of that which he has taken away from 
him.” Next we have our own “ for- 
gifen,” still in use, as when we “ for- 
ive” an injury, or a debt, that is give 
it up without satisfaction or payment ; 
then we have “gelicad,” from lic, 
munus, dépév. Is this “ a reward?” 
Again, we find the Ante-Lutheran 
“ begabet,” from gabe, munus, donum. 
I willingly add the Swedish “ gifwer,” 
the imperative or precative active, for 
Jac munerari, give them, bestow upon 
them. In French of the thirteenth 
century I have read “ Fetes nos 
doner,” 7. e. faites nous donner, &c. &c. 
If P. A. should be able to add a hun- 
dred authorities on the other side to 
my “ lonot,” (of which the derivative 
“Jonari” translates “ remunerator” 
in one of the metrical hymns of the 
“ olden time,”) and old French guer- 
dones, what will they all prove, except 
that neither the translation which im- 
plies a sentiment disavowed by him, 
nor the opposite translation, involving 
no such sentiment, has been received 
“ubique, semper, et ab omnibus?” His 
grammar jars with his theology : mine 
are both at one. 
So, in answer to the next question, 
I say, though I should celebrate the 
Te Deum every morning according to 
the reading irrefragably established as 
the best, T should never be account- 
able for one prayer to be “rewarded 
with glory.” If, notwithstanding, I 
should ever ignorantly or by compul- 
sion join in such a prayer, I would 
employ the word in that modified 
sense which is warranted by Scripture, 
unless my early instructors, both 
parents and preachers, have greatly 
erred —Calvinistic Presbyterians as 
they were; respect for whose blessed 
memory should quit me of any in- 


tended disrespect to the Bishop of 


Rome by styling three of his prede- 
cessors “ Presbyteri Romani.” Many 
a one exchanges the Westminster Con- 
fession for the Thirty-nine Articles 
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without changing the “ Articles of‘ his 
Belief.” I apprehend, therefore, from 
a Presbyter Anglicanus no demur tothe 
Scottish distinction warranted by one 
whose logic it is as difficult to dispute as 
his piety or his orthodoxy—* a reward 
of grace, not of debt: ” a legitimate cor- 
rollary from a canonical text. Froni 
the same Apostle I quoted “recompense 
of reward.” Do I misunderstand Paul? 
Did Paul misrepresent Moses? Or 
did Moses mistake the way to Heaven ? 
No! Then why are my views so sifted 
upon points which have little or no 
connexion with the main question— 
the true reading of the original form. 
If that were settled, surely there is 
enough of sound learning in the Church 
of England to find out the meaning of 
a piece of Latin written about three 
half centuries nearer to the Augustan 
age than the Consolatio Philosophiae 
of Boéthius, which every body can 
read who can use a common dic- 
tionary. 

Though the next question does not 
apply to any thing I have ever said or 
written, it shall have a word in pass- 
ing. What weight can all the “ an- 
cient breviaries,” &c. have with any 
critic who has been able to contrast 
them with more ancient documents of 
a different reading, and has traced the 
process step by step by which that 
reading was ignorantly or wilfully 
misinterpreted, accidentally or know- 
ingly and wilfully corrupted, till it 
was reduced to the state in which it is 
found in those ancient breviaries, &e. 

Of such examples as P. A. finds in 
Cicero and the dictionaries, I could 
have formed a goodly array—having 
been accustomed to meet them in the 
classics, and sometimes to see them 


all grouped together in R. Steph. Fo- 


rum Rom. but all of them a different 
hind of Latin from In glorid numerari. 
They involve plurals, collectives, &c. 
nothing like a parallel to gloria. But 
why does P. A set himself against the 
Prayer Book, and plead for a construc- 
tion which it repudiates ? 

In the form which it translates, 
there are, instead of an ablative go- 
verned by the principal verb, two 
clauses to be hooked on by preposi- 
tions, the one next the verb, as every 
tyro in composition knows, claiming 
precedency of the other; so that the 
only way to reduce the Latin to the 
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English, is to make sanctis and gloria 
change places and prepositions too : 
for “cum sanctis numerari” suggests a 
much less comfortable consummation 
than in sanctis; according to the Cice- 
ronian use of “in amicis numeratur” 
he must himself be a friend who is so 
reckoned, just as he who was numbered 
with (Gr. ev) the eleven, became one 
of the twelve. This is high authority 
for “ in gloria,” make each of these ser- 
vants one of the glory! We must have 
“in sanctis ;” for a goat may be num- 
bered cum ovibus, and be a goat still. 


The Latin translated in the Book of 


Common Prayer, as the words are ge- 
nerally understood, should have stood 
thus: Aeterna cum gloria fac [eos] in 
sanctis tuis numerari. Pure enough, | 
warrant, but oh! how inferior to the 
real Simon Pure! yet good enough 
as the fictitious original to an erroneous 
translation of a vitiated document. I 
had almost forgotten a curious fact— 
that the Romish Church, though it has 
been privy to the corruption of the 
text, and inverts the clauses, does not 
venture to sever the verb from its 
proper regimen, or rather sequel. Thus 
in the French translation, Heures Nou- 
velles, &c. Dediées au Roy. Par. 1750. 
“Faites, s'il vous plait, qu’ils soient 
comptez dans la gloire au nombre de 
vos saints."—Very like a petition to 
the Pope for canonization ! 

Ul. As I feel no great interest in 
defending my own views or modes of 
expression, in so far as they do not 
affect the main position, the complete 
diversion of the concluding words of 
the doxology from their original in- 
tention, I shall only notice afew points 
in therejoinder of P.A. Lhavesaid that 
T was not quite satisfied with the word 
“praying,” but did not find a better 
at the time. The form appears to me 
to express a desire that glory may be 
reflected to the great Source of Being, 


from all creation, to the Author of 


every good gift from every rational 
mind; to the Captain of Salvation from 
the holy whee and the redeemed 
from among men, and to the Holy 
Spirit,—from all these, and particu- 
larly from all who are sanctified by his 
divine influence. What I say of the 
en, I find (thanks again to 

- A.) confirmed by “ Wheatley’s Il- 
lustrations,” with this addition, that the 
said parenthesis was pointed: against 
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the Arians. What execution it did 
among the enemy I am not informed ; 
but I cannot dissemble my conviction 
that, like an unmanageable piece of 
ordnance, it has distorted and shattered 
the carriage on which it was mounted. 
Whoever will compare the concluding 
words as they stand in the Prayer- 
Book with the same words without 
“is” and “shall be,” will judge for 
himself, whether he ought to concur 
in my opinion or not ; but will form a 
more decisive judgment, if to each of 
these forms of the conclusion he shall 
prefix the main clause, beginning with 
“ glory,” leaving out “as it was in the 
beginning,” and ending with “now,” 
&c. and say whether the conclusion has 
not been dragged out of its right di- 
rection by the parenthesis; whereas 
a parenthesis ought to affect no part 
of the sentence beyond its own 
bounds. ‘. 

III. My authority for the meaning 
I give to Semetie ‘ + the Te Deum is 
partly internal, because “ cum sanctis,” 
not “in sanctis,” points out two distinct 
classes, associated, not incorporated 
together, whereas the “famuli tui,” 
who are to be the objects of the Di- 
vine munificence, will all be sancti, 
saints in the only true and scriptural 
sense of the word; partly external, for 
which see 2 Thess. i. 10, where, as in 
our hymn, I see both classes again, 
“all them that believe,” equal to “all 
who are sanctified by faith.” Compare 
verse 7, and Jude 14, Dan. 7, 10, 
Zech. 14, 5, Mat. 25, 31. The original 
intention of the whole passage loses 
nothing in wae d or sound doctrine, and 
gains in elevated and enlarged views, 
by the way in which I read and under- 
stand the words: Bestow upon [th 
servants] along with thy holy feagiaa 
everlasting glory. 

In conclusion, I subjoin a literal 
translation of the other form as it 
stands in all copies known to me, MS. 
or print, merely supplying the univer- 
sally allowed verb be, Lat. sit; but 
whether the Greek should express it 
by the optative, or the imperative, to 
which the best grammarians add— 
many prefer the name of precative—I 
am not in a mood to quarrel with P. A. 
and so neither take, nor I trust have 
given, occasion of quarrel or offence. 
If I have, it must be mortal—in the 
classic sense: Mortales inimicitias, ami- 
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citias immortales ;—praesertim quum 
—--—— “‘ Mecum teneatur amore” 
Hymni sublimis, docti, cunctisque probandi. 
Still it is rather hard upon esto, 
to make it not only serve for both 
Latin and Greek in one mood, but do 
double duty too in Greek, in order to 
let éin sit quiet in the enjoyment of a 
snug sinecure. If I had a sinecure to 
make me sine cura with regard to the 
expense of printing and publishing a 
small volume ; or if some wealthy P.A. 
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mass of materials maturely arranged, 
which would shed a flood of light upon 
more than one passage of the inimitable 
(and some people may think inter- 
minable) subject Te Deum lau- 
damus. 


“Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui 
Sancto sicut erat in principio (:) et nunc 
et semper et in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen.”’ 

‘Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost as it was in the 
beginning (:) both now and ever and world 
without end. Amen.” 


or Ep. (rather E. P.—enterprising 


publisher) would lend a hand, I havea 


Yours &c. E. THomson. 





ON TIMBER HOUSES, No. IV. 
( With a Plate of an old House at Exeter.) 


AFTER a greater interval of time than we could have wished, we resume 
the series of Plates * of ancient Timber Houses, derived from the drawings 
made many years ago by our excellent friend Mr. John Adey Repton, F.S.A., 
and which, though at one time offered to the Society of Antiquaries and 
actually placed in the hands of their engraver, were by some unfortunate 
accidents obstructed in their road to publication. We have also to acknowledge 
that Mr. Repton has kindly favoured us with his manuscript collections on this 
subject, of which we hope to avail ourselves further hereafter. At present we 
ean do little more than refer to the general remarks which accompanied our 
former Plates, in particular to those in our Magazine for April 1842, relative to 
the projection of the upper stories of old timber houses, and the means adopted 
for their support. 

The example now given f is of considerably later date than those we previously 
ublished ; indeed, it is perhaps incorrect to have termed it an Elizabethan 
ouse, as it may have been erected in the reign of James, or even Charles the 

First ; but it has some of the characteristics of the former period in the pro- 
jecting bow, increasing in size in the second story. It may be compared with 
the house of Sir Paul Pindar in Bishopsgate-street, which was built in the 
reign of James I. according to the date 1611, formerly over the gateway, but 
no longer remaining. But these projecting bows may also be found of an 
earlier date, as in the palace of Knole, built about the reign of Henry VII. 
or VIII. In the present house the ornamental brackets are a striking feature. 

Mr. Repton remarks that “ Brackets may be considered of great utility in the 
construction of timber buildings, in order to keep the upright timbers with the 
beams and joists in their places. In many cases where brackets have been 
omitted, the ends of the joists have been found to bend down, and the walls in 
the upper stories to lean forward beyond the perpendicular line. 

“Tn buildings erected before the Reformation, figures of saints or angels 
bearing shields were often represented in the brackets. When the Italian ar- 
chitecture was introduced into England, ‘the sculpture consisted chiefly of 
monsters, satyrs, &c. and afterwards from the fanciful designs of consoles to the 
regular scrolls with a leaf of the acanthus.” 


* See No. I. House at Sudbury, in Gent. Mag. Aug. 1841; No. Il. House at 
Coventry, April 1842; No. ITI. Walter Coney’s House at Lynn, in March 1843. 
‘+ Should this house be still in existence, our friends at Exeter will perhaps have the 


kindness to inform us. We must apprise them that indulgence must be granted to the 
imaginary street in the back-ground, as well as to the side-scene, for Mr. Repton’s 
drawing was only an architectural elevation. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Muse Subsecive, sei Poetica Stromata. Autore J. D. (Jacobo Duport), 
Cantabrigiensi. Cant. 1676. 


THIS volume of Latin poetry is by the celebrated Duport, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Consticllen, and it is dedicated to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, then Chancellor of the University. He was the learned son of a learned 
father, Dr. John Duport, Master of Jesus College. He was appointed Dean 
of Peterborough, and, in 1688, elected Master of Magdalen College. He was 
tutor to Isaac Barrow and to Ray. It has been said of him that he appears to 
have been the main instrument by which literature was upheld during the 
seventeenth century, and he enjoyed a transcendant reputation among his con- 
temporaries, as well as in the generation that succeeded. If he is at all 
remembered now, it is in conjunction with his “ Gnomologia Homeri,” which 
received the praise of the late learned Dr. Rennell, in a note to.one of his 
sermons, where it is highly recommended. Saxius, in his Onomaticon Lite- 
rarium, mentions him, and says, “de Homero bene meruit,” and refers‘for an 
account of him to the following works :—Konigii Bibl. Vet. et Nov. voc. Du- 
port; Morhofii Polyh. Liter. in several places; and to Jo. Fabricii Hist. Bibl. 
part vi. p. 262,—books no doubt to be found in every clergyman’s library. His 
great work, the Gnomologia, is commenced by an affectionate dedication to four 
of his pupils—Edward Cecil, John Knatchbull, Henry Puckering alias Newton, 
and Francis Willoughby, “pupillis nuper suis longé charissimis, nune vero 
amicis plurimum honorandis.” : 

Duport appears to have died in 1660. ‘The learned Professor's poems are 
short, and a great proportion addressed to his learned friends and pupils; indeed 
he turned into Latin verse many of the events of the day, and, having a facility 
in composing in Latin and Greek, his work did not stand in need of any further 
inspiration. We make a few extracts from the titles, occasionally giving a 
short specimen of the poetry. 

P. 8. “In Benjaminum Jonsonum, Poetam Laureatum, et Dramaticorum sui 


seculi facilé Principem.” The praise is overflowing, and from the ‘heart. 


Si Lyricus, tu jam Flaccus ; si Comicus, alter 
Plautus es ingenio, tersivé Terentius oris 
Anglicus, aut, Greecos si forté imitere, Menander, &c. 


P. 15. On actresses, “ In Roscias nostras, seu Histriones Feminas.” ‘These 
Semale actors were then new on the stage, female parts having previously been 
acted by boys. 


Virtutis at nunc cum color exulat, 
Et femininum depuduit genus, 
Viris remistus sexus alter 
Occupat en hodié theatrum. 


P. 16. On the Cottonian Library, “Domui Parliamentarie propé adjacentem.” 


Tres ergo, Amice, Bibliothecz sunt tibi, 
Magnam wnam ameceno rusticantem in predio, 
Majorem in Urbe stantem habes hanc alteram 
Cottonianam, et toto orbe cognitam, 

Tu tecum et, Erudite, circumfers simul, 
Cottone, tertiam ambulantem mavimam. 


_ P. 53. On the death of the scholar and poet Caspar Barleus, “ In miserandum 
interitum Casparis Barlei Poets celeberrimi.” : 


Castaliis dudum qui sese immerserat undis, 
Fonte Caballino prolueratque labra, 

Heu miser in puteum (casfine an sponte ?) profundum 
Labitur, angustas et perit inter aquas. 

Ut Verum, fundo nunc ecce Poesis in imo, 
Et, Barlee, jaces, et jacet ingenium. te 
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Nec moriere tamen: quem fons absorpsit aquarum, 
Te fons Musarum nempe perire vetat. 


P. 67. “In infamem illum et famelicum Scurram, Nicolaum Sanderum, qui 
incomparabilem Reginam Elizabetham alicubi Lupam Anglicanam vocare non 
dubitat.” Against this rabid Papist Duport directed his heaviest and keenest 
shafts of satire and wit. 


Tine lupam appellas, Sandere infamis, Elisam ? 
At non Romuleos nutriit illa tuos. 


P. 75. On some contemporary Latin poets, especially Caspar Barleus. The 
English commemorated are,— 


Randolphus placet, immd Couliusque, 
Cartritusque, aliique forsan Angli. 


He also praises Grotius, Heinsius, Casimir Sarbievus, and Baptista Masculus, 


Bini Scaligeri, Morusque noster, 
Necnon et Vida, Dousa, Buchananus. 


But these are but as satellites revolving round the brilliant central orb of 
the Dutchman Caspar Barleus, in whose praise the poem is written, and whose 
poetical genius Duport appears in a particular manner to have admired. 


At vero ante alios mihi (et fatebor) 
* * * a 4 * 
Tu, Barlee, places, diserte Vates. 


And then the old Professor ends with what he and the old scholars dearly loved, 
a joke in Latin. 


Ad gustum faciunt meum, gulamque, 
O Barlee, tuz dapesque mense : 

Et nomen sonet hordeum licebit, 

At sunt triticee tue Cameene. 


P. 101. ‘To Isaac Walton. “ Ad Virum optimum, et Piscatorem peritissi- 
mum, Isaacum Waltonum,” to whom a second copy is addressed at p. 118. 


The doctor appears to have relished the Thames gudgeons, if we may judge from 
his verses ; 


Medicamve tincam, gobium aut esca trahis, 
Gratum palato gobium, parvum licet. 


but he justly vilipends the barbel. Nor does he overlook Walton’s biogra- 
graphical labours of love. 


Dum tu profundum scribis Hookerum, et pium 
Donnum ac disertum, sanctum et Herbertum, sacrum 
Vatem : hos videmus nam penicillo tuo 

Graphicé, et perité, Jsace, depictos manu. 


In the second copy he reminds Walton that his noble art of angling was 
practised by the Apostle St. Peter to pay the tribute to the state. 


Isace, macte hace arte piscatoria, : 
Hac arte Petrus principi censum dedit. 


P. 110. To Margaret, mother of Henry the Seventh, whom he praises as 
being the founder of two colleges and two professorships. Gray’s Ode, how- 
ever, did not turn on the pivot of wit—of Margareta and Margarita. 

P.176. One on Tobias Rustat, who, we think, was page to Charles the 
Second, and housekeeper at Hampton Court; whom he calls “ Utriusque 
academiz Meecenatem munificum.” 

P. 178. On Walton’s Polyglott; p. 179, on Rader’s edition of Martial ; 
and one to Justus Lipsius. 

P. 210. To Sir Thomas Brown, on his Religio Medici, 
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P. 231. On Salmasius’s Defensio Regia, which he extols, as well as the other 
works of that very learned scholar—veré rodvpabeoraros, but, with all his 
erudition, not to be compared to the little finger of the younger Scaliger, who 
can truly say— 

I am monarch of all I survey ; 

My right there is none to dispute. 
Himself not blameless, he had a vixen of a wife, of whom (thanks to the manu- 
script notes of Burman in our copy) we believe we know more, and of the 
domestic squabbles and irregularities of that learned household, than any one 
else; but we give our honour that we have never disclosed them. Yet if any one 
over a cup of tea should wish to know a few anecdotes of what took place oc- 
casionally in the establishment either at Leyden or Upsal, we will not refuse to 
gratify them. What will Mr. Crossley say to our having detected his great 
Colossus of Literature reading the Moyen de Parvenir one morning in bed, and 
hiding it when a certain great lady came into the room to talk about Plato ? 

P. 292. On the edition of the Sylve of Statius, by Thomas Stephens, of Bury 
St. Edmund's, of which mention has been made. He praises both the poet and 
the editor. 

Judice vel Justo (Lipsio) solo es minor ipse Marone, 
Atque uno Henrico sit Stephano ille minor. 


P. 295. ‘To Sir Norton Knatchbull, on his Notes on the New Testament. , 
P. 296. “In brachium Francisci Petrarche Itali, Philosophi et Poete cla- 
rissimi, jam olim defuncti, 1 Monachis quibusdam, ebriorum opera utentibus, 
tumulo effossum.” The grave and learned Greek Professor, though brought 
up and fed on classical food, could not forbear the conceits and verbal wit of 
the age, ex. gr. 
Vivida que putri tot lustra remansit in urna, 
Hanc ego Petrarche credo fuisse manum. 
Imperium in tumulos, in marmora, saxa, sepulcra, 
Solum Petrarche nomen habere potest. 
i. e. Petrarcha, "Apyop Petre. 

P. 300. “ In Batavos cum Anglis pro Piscatu pugnantibus.”—On the squabbles 
and skirmishes between the Dutch and English fishermen. 

P. 308. In praise of Westminster School, and of Busby, to whom there is a 
poem at p. 310. , 

P. 315. “Ad Franciscum Willughbeium, Armigerum, Regie Societatis 
Sodalem.” (Again mentioned hereafter.) 

P. 318. On the fountain in the quadrangle of Trinity College,—a subject 
offering free scope to allusions to fous rhetorice, fons Pegasea, and Aganippidis 
unde, and Helicon, and torrens eloquii, &c. 

P. 324. On Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 


Damhato ad mortem Ruffensi purpura missa est 
A RomA: nonné hic rop@ipeos Oavaros ? 


P. 337. Ad Thomam Bathurst, Armigerum, Medicine Doctorem, ’E\Anvixo- 
tarov, to whom he sent his Gnomologia Homerica. These lines are Greek. 

P. 340. To Robert Creitton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, formerly Greek Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge ; in which office he was succeeded by his son. He puns 
on the name Creitton and xperrrov. 

Vix scio, quis xpeirrey, Filius, anne Pater? 

P. 347. On Echard’s book, lately published, “On Contempt of the Clergy,” 
whom he highly and justly praises. See also p. 354. 

P. 357. On the Temple of George Herbert, “ Ingeniosissimi juxta ac Pientis- 
simi Poetz,” &c. 


De proprio tamen hoc addam ; Nec sanctior alter, 
Nec melior mihi, post Biblia Sacra, Liber. 
At p. 371 is a poem on the Life of Herbert written by Isaac Walton. The 
concluding lines in praise of Herbert are as follows :— 
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Vir, an poeta, orator an melior, fuit, 
Meliérne amicus, sponsus, an pastor gregis, 
Herbertus, incertum ; et quis hoc facile sciat, 
Melior ubi ille, qui fuit ubique optimus ? 


P. 372. “In Convivium Navale quo Episcopum et alios é Clero Petribur- 
ensi in Stagno Vitelseiano cneepis Mehl Vir Guilielmus Pierrepontius 
Tense Augusto, 1669.” (A féte given on Whittlesea Mere, by Hon. W. Pierre- 

pont, to the Bishop and Clergy ot Peterborough.) 

P. 389. On Thomas Stapleton’s book on the three Thomases,—The Apostle, 
Thomas & Becket, and Sir Thomas More. In p. 274 is a previous epigram on 
the same subject. 

P. 389. To Ralph Widdrington, on his election as Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. 

P. 392. To the Hon Francis North, Kt. and Bart, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pieas. Joking on his name he says :— 


Obveniat nobis ex Aquilone bonum. 


P. 395. To John Ray, the botanist, “ Novum opus Botanicuin molientem.” 
P. 396. To Isaac Barrow, on his appointment as Master of Trinity College. 
P. 464. On the death of Sir Henry Spelman, “ Antiquarii et @:AoxAnporarov.” 
P. 467. “Joannis Seldeni, Jurisconsulti et Philologi celeberrimi, Tumulus 
avervypapos; seu Epitaphium non-Epitaphium.” Followed by an anagram 
of his name. 
*l@avyns 6 SedAdevov. 
So dHdos ef vody véa. 

P. 469. On the death of Thomas Randolph, “ Poeta ingeniosissimi et qui 
seculi sui Ovidius dici meruerit.” 

eine On the death of Edward Walpole, Knight of the Bath, his beloved 

upil. 
r - 477. On the death of that ingenious poet Francis Quarles, “ qui obiit 
gliscente Rebellione. 1644.” 

P. 481. On the death of that great scholar Thomas Gataker, 8. 'T. B. where 
the Poet produces authorities for a divine cultivating Awnan or profane 
learning. 

Fasque illis etiam, Christi qui castra sequuntur, 

‘Colligere et sacras gentili @ stercore gemmas, 

Egypti spolia atque aurum. Sic Paulus Aratum, 

Sic et Aristophanem Chrysostomus, et Gatakerus 
Euripidem, et magnum (quid, Zoile, frendis ?) Homerum, 
Et Sophoclem (et quem non Grecorum heroa ?) revolvit ; 
Cuncta animo expendens, critices et pumice limans, &c. 

P. 485. On the death of William Kemp, esquire, “ Philomusus,” who for some 
years before his death “ taciturnitati litavit.” 

P. 486. On the death of Sir Nicolas Bacon, his pupil, whom he expected to 
have become an “alter Verulamius.” 

P. 492. On the death of Robert Metcalf, of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Hebrew, “qui intra privatos cubiculi parietes indian, segregam feré et 
solitariam vitam egit.” 

P. 495. On the death of Francis Willoughby, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and his pupil, who he says fell a victim to his intense studies. 

Willubius jacet hoc dives doctusque sepulcro, 
Qui pre thesauris animi, ingenudque Mathesi, 
Sprevit opes mundi, et didicit contemnere vitam : 
Ergo illum dira doctrine dipsade lesum 

Abstulit acer hydrops, sitis e¢ vesana sciendi. 

The above are but as specimens of the poetical subjects of a volume which 
extends through near six hundred pages. On Duport’s Greek productions the 
reader may consult the Classical Journal, No. xxv. p. 186, &c. 

B—il. 


6 


J. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Lectures on the History of Rome, from 
the earliest times to the commencement 
of the first Punic War. By B. G. 
Niebuhr. Edited by Dr. M. Isler. 
Translated, with many additions from 
MSS. by Dr. L. Schmitz, F.R.S.E. 
Rector of the High School of Edin- 
ane 8v0. pp. xxii. 552. 

THE additional, or rather prelimi- 
nary, volume of Niebuhr’s lectures 
has appeared, as we were led to expect, 
though under different circumstances 
to what was imagined. It is edited 
not by Dr. Schmitz, the able super- 
visor of the two former volumes,* but 
by Dr. Isler of Hamburgh, from two 
courses delivered at Bonn in 1826-7 
and in 1828-9, and consists essentially 
of the latter course, incorporating 
whatever is important in the former. 
A few transpositions have also been 
made (see the note at p. 143), and, 
though exterior exactitude is thus 
given up, the editor takes the respon- 
sibility upon himself, thinking that 
thus “the treasures entrusted to his 
care” could best be disposed of, in 
which opinion we fully agree. The 
work is translated by Dr. Schmitz, 
whose co-operation was on all accounts 
desirable ; and, as he possessed some 


excellent notes, he has made use of 


them, so that the English edition is 
more complete than the German one. 

To the question, Why should the 
Lectures be published, on that portion 
of Roman History on which Niebuhr 
has written? the Translator replies, 
partly in his own words, and partly in 
the German Editor's, 


“The present lectures contain a more 
popular and familiar exposition of the sub- 
ject : they therefore may be used as an in- 
troduction to, or as a running commentary 
on, Niebubr’s great work .... Many 
points are set forth in these lectures more 
clearly and distinctly, nay sometimes even 
more minutely, than in the larger work. 





* For a review of the two volumes 
previously published, and of the ‘‘ Roman 
History’ by Dr. Schmitz, the editor, see 
Gent. Mag. July and Oct. 1847. 

Gurr. Mac. Vor. XXIX. 


The reader need only be reminded of the 
introductory lectures on the sources of 
Roman History [vol. i. 1. 1-12, and p. 
1-16 of this volume], of the discussion on 
the Saturnian verse [p. 11-14], and the 
like. Lastly, it must not be forgotten, 
that on many subjects these lectures con- 
tain the latest and most matured opinions 
of Niebuhr . . . . Hence, even those who 
by a careful study have acquired a 
thorough familiarity with the three vo- 
lumes of the Roman History, will find 
in these lectures much that is new and 
striking.’’ (p. ix.-xi.) 


The Editor remarks accordingly (p. 
85, note) that the discussion on the 
Etruscan origin of Servius Tullus (ib. 
and p. 128) is clearer and more defi- 
nite in the Lectures thanin the History. 
Niebuhr does not attach great import- 
ance, it may here be remarked, to the 
speech of the Emperor Claudius, which 
makes Servius an Etruscan military 
adventurer; for his legislation is too 
mild for such a personage, and has 
a completely Latin character. (p. 124.) 

On the nature of Roman History in 
general, he observes, that it becomes 
much clearer after the battle near 
Lake Regillus. 


‘¢In the history of the period which 
follows, we find ourselves upon real his- 
torical ground: we may henceforth speak 
with certainty of men and events, although 
now and then fables were still introduced 
into the Fasti. That errors did creep in 
is no more than the common lot of all 
human affairs, and we must from this point 
treat the History of Rome like every other 
history, and not make it the subject of 
shallow scepticism, to which it has al- 
ready been too much sacrificed.” (p. 159.) 

On the other hand, during the early 
period, when history is chiefly infe- 
rential, he says, 

‘‘ If we obstinately determine to see 
where no historical light is to be obtained, 
the intellectual eye is injured, as is the 
physical when it violently exerts itself in 
the dark.’’ (p. 21.) 

This acute remark is partly directed 
against arguments deduced from the 
resemblance of “e.. “ We must 
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be greatly on our guard against the 
miserable desire to construe the history 
of nations from their names, a desire 
which has given rise to many hypo- 
theses and fancies. He instances the 
opinion, now apparently exploded, that 
the Getz and the Goths are the same 
ple ; and the theory that the Fir- 
Bolgs in the Bardic History of Ireland 
were Belgians (as Mr. Moore regards 
them, Hist. of Ireland, i. 82), whereas 
Niebuhr inclines to tie idea that they 
were a Danish colony. However, on 
the changes of nations, he observes 
that “a solution of these difficulties, 
free from all objections, is utterly im- 
ssible,” and that “ he who is engaged 
in such investigations must often be 
satisfied with evidence which has the 
appearance of truth.” (p. 22.) 
is account of his own researches, 
though less copious than the reader 
would wish, deserves to be quoted: 


“‘The longer I have been engaged in 
these investigations, the more satisfaction 
have I derived from them. I am conscious 
of having searched after truth without al- 
lowing myself to be dazzled by authority. 
When I find that statements which I had 
absolutely rejected are, after all, correct 
in a certain sense, and that they have be- 
come imperfect only through want of 
knowledge, or through having fallen into 
oblivion, I am always greatly rejoiced. 
This has happened to me frequently.’’ 
(p. 344.) 


At p. 191, he informs us, that the 
jus agrarium (which forms one of his 
principal discoveries) was the first 
point that led him to a critical in- 
vestigation of Roman history ; for in 
his earlier years he had occupied him- 
self more with the History of Greece. 
The circumstances attending the aboli- 
tion of servitude in Holstein, which 
seem to have altered the nature of 
leasehold property, led him to examine 
into its nature among different na- 
tions, and thus he came to consider 
the ager publicus of the Romans, till 
when, the principle of the agrarian 
law was a perfect riddle to him, in 
reading Plutarch and Appian. At 
p. 214, he mentions that the discovery 
of the Curia Hostilia has been the 
key to all his investigations on Ro- 
man topography. 

The following passage might almost 
serve for a motto to his own labours : 
“Tf we remove from history that which 


is strange and incredible, and give a 
clear exposition of the real relations of 
life, let no one say that thereby his- 
tory is injured or loses in dignity ; 
such sentiments are uvhealthy and dis- 
eased.” (p. 179.) No inconsiderable 
part of his system consists in a new 
arrangement of events, of which he 
speaks thus: “ When a leaf’ of a book 
has been misplaced it must be put 
right, if you do not wish its author to 
talk nonsense. ‘The same is the case 
when an historical fact is assigned to 
a wrong time.” (p. 184.) He instances 
the history of Coriolanus, which Livy, 
he argues, has related in the wrong 
place. ‘I see no reason why I should 
not believe that during a famine at 
Rome a Siceliot king sent a supply of 
corn to the city; but tyrants do not 
appear in Sicily till some olympiads 
after the time in which the history of 
Coriolanus is placed. I believe Corio- 
lanus was first impeached by the 
plebes, but no one would have dared 
to do this before the Publilian law. 
. .. . The whole history must either 
be rejected as a fiction, or be assigned 
to quite a different time.” (p. 185.) 
He makes other objections to the 
story, for which we refer the reader 
to the narrative. 

A general remark at p. 70,“ Do not 
mistake possibilities for historical facts,” 
amounts to a canon of criticism, and 
should always be before the mind of 
the investigator of history, or indeed 
(‘mutato mutando ) of any science what- 
ever. At p. 243 he says, that “to 
distinguish what is true for different 
periods is the only thread that can 
guide us through the labyrinth of Ro- 
man history.” Formerly it was cus- 
tomary to make no such distinctions, 
and hence Justus Lipsius, whom 
Niebuhr praises in other respects, “ has 
by his authority done much mischief 
in Roman antiquities.” (p. 181.) As 
Niebuhr’s principles in constructin 
the early Roman history are now oul 
known, not only through his own 
works, but also through minor his- 
tories founded upon them, ~ specific 
account is unnecessary. e shall 
therefore content ourselves with in- 
viting the reader’s attention to some 
detached points, connected especially 
with the Lectures. 

The two first Lectures are devoted 
to the origin of Roman history and 
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the nations of ancient Italy,—‘ Cette 
Italie antique que Niebuhr a comme 
ressuscitée et rendue a la lumiére.”* 
The Roman history, properly speak- 
ing, begins with the third. The ques- 
tion concerning the earlier name of 
Rome is not discussed, though the 
subject is hinted at in p. 40. He shows, 
at p. 365, that several towns in that 
vicinity bore Greek names, and that 
“as certain as Pyrgi signifies towers, so 
certainly does Roma signify strength ;” 
adding, “ I believe that those are quite 
right who consider that the name Roma 
in this sense is not accidental.” Of 
legendary stories, such as the Trojan 
origin, he says, “The less we take 
these ancient traditions literally, the 
more probability we find in them.” (p. 
17.) How little the narratives of dark 
ages, even when they come near to the 
period in question, are to be relied 
upon appears from that of Charle- 

e, whose history was interpolated, 
within two centuries of his own time, 
with the account of an expedition to 
Jerusalem, in the Chronicle of Bene- 
dict of Soracte. (p.8.) He traces the 
origin of Rome to the fusion of two 
nations, who spoke a different tongue. 


‘*Of the two elements of the Latin 
language, the Greek and the not-Greek, 
the latter answers to the Oscan language. 
All words relating to agriculture, domestic 
animals, produce of the field, and the like, 
are Greek or akin to Greek. We see then 
a conquered agricultural people, and a 
conquering one, coming from the moun- 
tains, which did not pursue agriculture.” 
(p. 28.) 

This theory is hostile to the legend 
of the Trojan colony, though Niebuhr 
acknowledges it to be comparatively 
ancient among the Romans. He re- 
jects the story of Rea, so far as regards 
the policy of Aurelius in making her 
a vestal, partly for a reason which 
by anticipation may be termed Salic. 
“ This part of the story was composed 
without any insight into political laws, 
for a daughter could not have trans- 
mitted any political rights.” (p. 37.) 


* Lerminier, Histoire du Droit, 1829, 
p. 360. This passage originally appeared 
in a review of M. Gans’ work on the 
Right of Succession, Berlin, 1824. 

+t Virgil's expression, regina sacerdos, 
is so far happy as it embodies the popular 
idea of her being heiress to the crown.— 
Rev. 
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He calls the rape of the Sabine wo- 
men an historical impossibility (p. 2), 
which appears too strong, as the prin- 
ciple of a connubium not existing be- 
tween neighbouring towns, to which 
he often refers, is a sufficient founda- 
tion for it. The abduction of Christian 
wives, on the occasion of a religious 
festival, by the Turkish settlers at Jo- 
anninain the 15th century (see Hughes’s 
Travels, i. 19, 8vo.), is a parallel case, 
which has not, that we are aware of, 
been quoted in its support. 

At p. 60 he observes, that “the trans- 
a of the Latins to Rome must 

e regarded as the origin of the plebs,” 
that is, of course, in the peculiar sense 
of the word. The object of the 
cloaca maxima, he considers, “ was not 
merely to carry away the refuse of 
the city, but chiefly to drain the large 
lake which was formed by the Tiber 
between the Capitoline, Aventine, and 
Palatine, then extended between the 
Palatine and Capitoline, and reached 
as a swamp as far as the district be- 
tween the Quirinal and Vincinal.” (p. 
66.) 

After describing the enormous mound 
constructed by Servius Tullus, he re- 
marks,— 


‘* Here then we have another proof of 
the absurdity of the opinion of Fiorus 
and others, who regarded the time of the 
kings as a period of infancy (infans in 
cunis vagiens) ; on the contrary, after the 
period of the kings the greatness of Rome 
was ¥ along time on the decline.”’ (p. 
122, 

In connexion with this passage 
another may be quoted from the 
period age. the Gallic invasion, 
which he regards as a prosperous 
one :—* Rome thus recovered from 
the decline into which she had sunk 
ever since the regifugium.” (p. 284.) 

He candidly observes that the ac- 
counts of Livy and Dionysius con- 
cerning the profligate tyranny of the 
decemvirs “ must be received with the 
same caution as the stories of most 
tyrants in antiquity.” As the people 
were dissatisfied with their new con- 
stitution, owing to restlessness after a 
period of excitement, “hence even if 
the decemvirs had not been bad, or if 
Appius Claudius had been the only 
bad one among them, they could not 
easily have maintained themselves, nor 
could things have remained quiet.” 
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Although his general bias is in favour 
of the plebeian cause (a question, 
however, of races with him, rather 
than ranks), he does not hesitate to 
remark that “ the plebeian Sp. Oppius 
became even more odious than the 
rest.” (p. 258-9.) We are not aware 
that any writer has observed that the 
regal and the decemviral governments 
both terminate with a similar act of 
oppression. Is this to be reckoned 
among “historical parallels,” or is it a 
repetition, with thenecessary variations, 
of the same legendary tale? The ac- 
count of the decemvirs is brief, but it 
is particularly luminous. 

he Gallic invasion is a subject on 
which he has bestowed great attention, 
and which he has ably treated, espe- 
cially when the difficulty of separating 
truth from romance is considered. He 
calls Livy’s account of the interposition 
of Camillus a “ fairy-tale-like embel- 
lishment ;” and further infers, that 
after leaving Rome the Gauls tra- 
versed all Italy, and returned along 
the shores of the Adriatic. There is 
no doubt, he argues, that the Zquians 
received their death-blow at that time 
from the devastations of the Gauls, for 
henceforth we hear no more of their 
hostilities against Rome. (p. 341.) This 
is extremely probable, for when Rome 
itself was nearly crushed it is likely 
that other states disappeared entirely. 
Of another rival state he says,—“ The 
conquest of Veii was one of the most 
decisive events in history, for it deli- 
vered Rome from a counterpoise which 
checked her development.” (p. 317.) 
We quote an instructive remark, in 
his account of the Samnite wars. 

“The Samnites show how much may 
be gained by a nation for its descendants 
by heroic perseverance, even when in the 
end it succumbs ; for the lot of the Sam- 
nites was always more bearable than that 
of many other nations which were subdued 
by Rome.”’ (p. 378.) 

Nor would we pass over an observa- 
tion on the good conduct of the Ro- 
mans at the battle of Asculum, in 
which they were beaten by Pyrrhus, 
that “it was not a defeat, but only a 
lost engagement.” (p. 543.) The dis- 
tinction is judicious, and will often be 
of use in reading military history ; for 
instance, that of our William III. in 
his campaigns against Condé and Lux- 
embourg. 


There are several able dissertations 
introduced, of which we would men- 
tion that on Servius Tullus, already 
referred to, and those on the Tribunes 
(p. 181—2), on the mode of proceed- 
ing in the assemblies of the people 
(212), on the history of Coriolanus 
(239), on the laws which were for- 
merly supposed, but erroneously, to 
have been brought from Greece (244), 
on the Roman criminal law (268), and 
on the Plebiscita (271). He observes 
that, “ before the discovery of Gaius, 
the most absurd notions were current 
about the criminal law ; but the frag- 
ments of Gaius and the labours of: 
Savigny have made everything much 
clearer” (p. 271). Another subject, 
on which much care has been bestowed, 
is the state of Tarentum at the time 
of its war with Rome (425—7): he 
exculpates the Tarentines from much 
of the blame they usually bear, and 
the whole passage may be considered 
as an act of historical justice. 

Several important geographical no- 
tices are interspersed. At p. 314, after 
describing the emissary of the Alban 
Lake, he does not hesitate to say, that 
“this structure eclipses all the works 
of Egypt ; they are wonderful, but use- 
less; this is practical and useful.” 
Having observed that Gallia Cisalpina 
is much too large in our maps, and 
even in D’Anville’s, he proceeds to 
say, with a happy comparison : 


*¢ During this Gallic migration we are 
again made aware how little we know of 
the history of Italy generally : our know- 
ledge is limited to Rome, so that we are 
in the same predicament there as if of all 
the historical authorities of the whole 
German empire we had nothing but the 
annals of a single imperial city.”’ (p. 327.) 


In a note at p. 333, on the battle of 
the Alia, the exact features of which, 
as described in history, cannot be 
traced, he says it is difficult to recog- 
nise .the places in Lombardy where 
the battles of 1799 were fought, be- 
cause the roads have since been laid 
differently, and the same is the case 
with various sites in Germany. This 
may serve to exonerate historians from 
the charge of topographical inaccuracy, 
of which, for instance, we once heard 
Clarendon accused, in his account of 
the two battles ot Newbury, by a 
neighbouring investigator, who pro- 
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bably was not aware of the changes 
the ground undergoes. 

The literary notices are less nu- 
merous than would have been the case 
if that part of the subject had not been 
treated in the Lectures previously pub- 
lished ; hence they are chiefly of an in- 
cidental kind, but valuable as touches 
from a master’s pencil. He describes 
Livy, in his account of the military 
tribunes, as “ displaying the confusion 
of aman who, with all his genius, is 
yet in reality only a rhetorician, and 
proving that he was as little acquainted 
with the political affairs of Rome as 
with the regulation of her armies.” (p. 
278.) Still he recommends him as 
one “ whose works you cannot study 
too much, both as scholars and as men 
who seek and love that which is beau- 
tiful,” and compares his faults, which 
cannot be denied, to those of a friend. 
(p. 372.) “ Varro is even worse than 
Pliny ; he knows that the Latins are a 
combination of two nations, but he 
confounds everything, representing the 
aborigines as the conquering and the 
Siculians as the conquered people.” 
(p. 26.) “Varro had read immensely, 
but he ought not to be called a learned 
man, on account of his confusion.” 
(ibid. note.) 

Dionysius, though he did not com- 
prehend the relations in the contests 
between the patricians and plebians, 

et gave faithfully what he found in 
his authorities. (p. 283.) ‘ A perfectly 
satisfactory chronology of Roman his- 
tory is an impossibility, for it was not 
till the first Punic war that the com- 
mencement of the year was fixed.” (p. 
507, note.) It is little known how 
much Virgil altered the ancient tradi- 
tion, which, in its original form, was 
rough and harsh, as Latinus is said to 
have fallen in the war against /Eneas, 
and Lavinia became a prisoner of war. 
(p. 29.) He terms St. Augustin “ one 
of the greatest minds, endowed with 
the keenest judgment.” (p. 163.) 

Of Bochart, he says, that he “ was 
one of the last ingenious philologers in 
France; and of an intellect superior 
to his opponent Ryckius. Salmasius 
was far less clear-headed than he.” (p. 
16.) “Scaliger, by one of the most 
brilliant discoveries, found out that 
Catullus calls the Romans gens Romuli 
Ancique, where Romulus represents 
the burghers, and Ancus the common- 


alty.” (p. 101.) Mai has edited the 
Veronensian Scholiast on Virgil incor- 
rectly. (p. 188.) “Heyne often saw 
what was right, but rarely carried it 
out.” (p. 192.) Doujat has best in- 
vestigated the condition of the nezi. 
(p. 169, note.) ‘The impositions of 
Annius of Viterbo, Ingherami, and 
others, have misled Dempster, and 
through him Winckelmann was de- 
ceived.” (p. 70.) At p. 213, he praises 
the works of Sigonius and Beaufort, 
especially for the later times. Manu- 
tius, though excellent, “ is in the dark 
even more than others” as to the earlier 
ones. “The work of Adam is in many 
respects invaluable ; but the first part 
contains a great deal which is incor- 
rect.” Recent works on Roman anti- 
quities, we may observe, are gradually 
superseding it. 

‘*During the eighteenth century the 
antiquities of the Roman law, especially 
the jus publicum, were sadly neglected: I 
except Schulting. Heineccius, a man de- 
serving of all honour, possessed great ta- 
lent and learning, but did not know what 
course to take; he laboured under the 
same mistake as the men of the sixteenth 
century, whose disciple he was, and had 
no independence of judgment.” (p. 344.) 

At p. 205 he remarks that Peri- 
zonius has sifted the account of the 
306 Fabii with great critical sagacity. 
The same writer has shown the story 
of Cincinnatus to be apocryphal. (p. 
229). From the President Brisson 
much may be learned, though he goes 
too far, for he wishes to amend every- 
where. (p. 50). Sismondi places the 
democracy of the Italian towns too 
early. (p. 107). The Mohocks of 
Queen Anne’s time are traced to si- 
milar practices in Paris, during the 
minority of Louis XIV. . The same 
nuisance existed also in ancient Rome 
and Mitylene. (p. 228). 

Several passages of a political nature, 
and interesting for their sagacity, might 
be selected from these Lectures. ‘He 
considers gradation, as distinguished 
from precipitation, as “the secret of 
great statesmen.” (p. 91). From his- 
tory we learn that “honest men may 
belong to the most opposite parties.” 
(p.197). While reprehending the le- 
gislative conceit of our own age, he 
maintains its advantages, and argues 
that “a person who looks with fond- 
ness upon past ages, and would fain 
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recall them, is not a homo gravis, but - 


is diseased in his mind.” (p. 365). “In 
all republics, however democratical 
they may be, there is a spirit of ex- 
clusiveness.” (p. 399). He says the 
results of the abolition of the usury 
laws in Prussia in 1807 were very un- 
fortunate. (p. 346). He compares the 
financial policy of Sully after the 

e to that of the tribunes after 
the Gallic calamity, and traces to it 
the subsequent prosperity of France 
under Louis XU (p. 356). 

At p. 334, he argues that without 

the ancient well in the Capitol the 
arrison during the Gallic siege must 
fom surrendered. Yet in his other 
Lectures (vol. ii. 375) he considers 
that the badness of the water obliged 
Saturninus to surrender. Both may 
be true, for wells alter in their quality, 
but this should have been pointed out.* 
It is acknowledged (vol. i. p. xii.) that 
Niebuhr sometimes committed over- 
sights. Thus he refers to Virgil as 
connecting Hercules with the priestess 
Rea, whereas his words are Marte 
gravis (En. i. 274), nor does he say 
Rea, as Niebuhr’s argument would 
further require, but Jia. <A passage 
about hostilities between Russia and 
Persia at p. 304 would indicate that 
they are perpetual, if we did not re- 
collect that it was delivered in 1826, 
when they were embroiled. At p. 259 
William II. of Orange is miscalled 
King, but this mistake may be an in- 
terpolation in the notes of the lecture. 
To say that places, such as Fidene 
and Ficulea, “appeared with their 
armies” (p. 329) is not an Anglicism. 
The Samnite farm of Curius, at p. 512, 
is probably a misprint for Sabine. 
The other typographical errors are 
few and unimportant. A mistake in 
printing off one of the sheets has been 
promptly remedied by a cancel sheet, 
for which the early purchasers can 
appl , 

The tone of these Lectures is unob- 
jectionable, and the distinct recogni- 
tion of “the hand of Providence,” at 
p- 421, deserves to be remarked. To 
those who wish to acquire a knowledge 





* His reference to the Hebrew consti- 
tution at p. 95, though ingenious, is con- 
fused and inaccurate, which may partly 
be accounted for by his acknowledged ig- 
norance of Rabbinical literature. 


of Niebuhr’s views, this volume offers 
it in an advantageous form, because 
the most concise, with the benefit of 
his latest opinions. Those too who 
have read his larger work will be glad 
to see the subject condensed by the 
same hand, like a reduced copy of 
some celebrated picture by the ori- 
inal artist, in which the essential 
neaments are retained, and the size 
only has undergone a change. Perhaps 
this work may more properly bear the 
name of a Roman History than the 
other, which is a large assemblage of 
materials, or “ mémoires pour servir 
a Thistoire,” as the French say. How- 
ever they will mutually help each 
other; for those who begin with the 
Lectures will wish to learn the process 
by which the result was arrived at, 
and those who have read the larger 
work, will desire to be present at the 
summing up as well as at the hearing 
of the evidence. 


A History of the Architecture of the 
Abbey Church of St. Alban, with 
especial reference to the Norman 
structure. By J. C. Buckler and 
C. A. Buckler. 8vo. 

“ OF all the grand architectural mo- 
numents of the piety and munificence 
of former times, or of the most deep 
historical interest, perhaps not one 
possesses stronger claims upon our at- 
tention than that which forms the 
subject of the present work. It is 
undoubtedly the most ancient that has 
survived the processes of early change, 
the inroads of time, or the insatiable 
enmity of sacrilege.” 

That a church so justly charac- 
terized in this the opening sentence 
of the essay should have engaged the 
attention of one at least of the authors 
so long back as 1833, when for the 
first time an intimation of his intention 
to publish its architectural history ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
will not be a matter of surprize to our 
antiquarian readers. The long interval 
which has elapsed from the intention 
first expressed to the appearance of 
the work has afforded to the authors 
every opportunity laboriously to ex- 
amine with care and attention the 
structure they were engaged upon, 
and without a most laborious and at- 
tentive examination so minute and 
accurate a survey of the building as 
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that which is before us could not have 
been accomplished ; the structure has 
been in a manner dissected, the ma- 
terials analysed, the constituent parts 
fully investigated, and the original 
works carefully distinguished from suc- 
cessive alterations. All this is effected 
within the compass of a moderate 
octavo, confined to the structural por- 
tion of the abbey; the reader there- 
fore will not find his attention drawn 
off from the architecture by long de- 
tails of historical matter, so often 
found in works of this description. 

The investigation of the authors ex- 
hibits a very extraordinary feature of 
the building : one of the largest churches 
in England and one of the most ancient 
is shewn to be actually a brick structure 
covered with cement. To our modern 
imaginations, a brick and compo church 
would indeed be an abomination ; yet 
true it is that this most ancient struc- 
ture, the universally admired and 

never to be too highly valued abbey 

church of St. Alban, is in reality a 
structure of bricks, and those old 
ones covered with “ Roman cement.” 

The section on materials is deserving 
of great attention. The authors’ re- 
searches are strictly corroborative of 
the testimony of Matthew Paris, that 
the ruins of Verulam supplied the 
materials for the abbey. “The evi- 
dence,” they add, “seems irresistible 
that the material was not made for 
the church of St. Alban, but that the 
building was designed to suit its pe- 
culiar qualities ;” and they remark 
that “it is not surprising that a mode 
of construction thus rendered familiar 
to the workmen (viz. in the destruction 
of the remains of Verulam) should 
have been adopted by them in the re- 
employment of the materials.” “The 
resemblance is strongly marked in 
different parts of the building ; and 
the courses of brick, whether single, 
double, quadruple, or more numerous, 
are in clans every instance carried 
quite through the substance of the 
walls.” 

The use of brick is most remarkable. 
— stone capitals have abacus- 
mouldings of brick and cement. The 
main horizontal cornices throughout 
the interior are formed of brick, but 
the impost members of the principal 
arches are of stone. So great was the 
partiality for the Roman material that 


in a cornice added so late as the 
thirteenth century the mouldings and 
corbels only are of stone, all the other 
members being of brick, cased, and 
perfectly formed with cement. 

We can imagine we see the energetic 
Abbot Paul closely following his work- 
men through the ruined Roman city, 
learning lessons of construction from 
every pier or arch whose demolition 
he was directing; and though, as 
archeologists, we shudder at the de- 
struction of such a mass of Roman 
remains as must have been removed, we 
admire the good sense which led the 
builder of the intended new church to 
profit by the lessons of scientific con- 
struction which the ruins of the Roman 
city taught him. 

A church of great antiquity (Holy 
Trinity, at Colchester) is noticed as 
another example of the use of cement. 
“The outer circle (of the western 
door), which stands in advance of the 
walls, resembling a label, consisted, 
when entire, of a prominent torus 
moulding, composed of cement, upon 
small blocks of stone, which remain, 
while the greater part of the compo- 
sition for which they formed a core 
has perished.” 

e have not space to notice in 
detail the description of the Norman 
church as it came out of the hands of 
its architect. As a sample of its con- 
struction, and as exemplifying the 
remarks on the brick and cement con- 
struction, we would point attention to 
two of the wood engravings at p. 42, 
showing exterior and interior views of 
one of the windows in the north tran- 
sept, which are pronounced by the 
Messrs. Buckler to be the most un- 
altered portion of the original struc- 
ture now existing. 

It is shown that the church, as 
finished by its Norman founder, was 
terminated eastward by an apse, as it 
is probable every church of that pe- 
riod was. Evidence of this fact is still 
existing in the building, and extensive 
remains of Norman work are still in 
being in the more recent sanctuary, 
and from which the authenticity of the 
plan of the church, which is given as it 
existed in the Norman age, is sup- 
ported.* 





* The recent discovery of a portion of 
an apse, at St. Mary’s Southwark, exhibits 
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The existence of towers attached to 
the west front of the abbey church has 
been satisfactorily ascertained by dig- 
ging, and by the portion of the re- 
mains of one which still exists; they 
are situated at each side of the nave at 
the west front, but engaged only with 
the wall of the aisles. The authors 
presume that the destruction of these 
towers was occasioned by an attempt 
to carry into effect a design of Abbot 
de Cella, who rather improvidently set 
about building a new front. 

The minute survey of the tower, one 
of the most striking Norman works in 
existence, speaks highly in favour of 
the indefatigable character of the au- 
thors for the most minute research. 
The interior of the tower, being devoid 
of plaster, afforded them an opportu- 
nity of fully carrying into effect their 
survey. Brick by brick, stone by stone, 
were carefully examined; not a mould- 
ing or peculiarity escaped their search- 
ing eyes ; the wood-cut of a “capital 
in the arcade of the exterior gallery 
of the tower” (p. 121), is a curious 
example of the varied materials which 
compose the structure. Here we see 
an engaged column of Norman work, 
probably of Caen stone, placed against 
a wall constructed of Roman brick, 
with the addition of a piece of stone 
accidentally inserted, which a torus 
at the angle evidently shews to be 
the work of the Romans, a relic of 
old Verulam. The two cuts of loop- 
holes given at p. 129, well exhibit 
the ingenious adaptation of Roman 
tiles. 

The first example strikingly exhibits 
a mode of construction found in the 
remains of Roman baths, a corrobo- 
ration of the suggestion of the authors, 
that the builders of the Norman struc- 
ture had studied and learned their art 
in the ruins of Verulam. We could 
mention another church, though of a 
minor character to St. Alban’s Abbey, 
that of Low Halstow, in Kent, posited 
amidst extensive Roman remains, where 
the Norman builders, with Roman tile 
and materials, have in an humble struc- 
ture shown a parallel example of the 
use they could make of the materials 
they found ready to their hands. 





another instance of this mode of termi- 
nating the eastern end of a Norman 
church. 


We have not space for extracts, 
even if they could be made with effect : 
such of our architectural readers who 
wish to study one of the most — 
ficent and striking examples of Nor- 
man construction in this land will find 
this work a very useful companion. 

The relics of the proto-martyr ap- 
pear to have been preserved by the 
care of some pious individual, by whom 
they were conveyed to Rome, from 
whence they were consigned to the 
care of éhe Theresian convent at Co- 
logne, in whose church of St. Mauri- 
tius in that city may still be visited 
the shrine of St. Alban of England. 
The coffin wherein are contained the 
relics stands at the east end of the 
south aisle: it is of black marble, ele- 
vated upon a pedestal of the same, and 
surmounted by a figure of the holy 
martyr, who is distinguished by the 
cross and palm and sword: beneath is 
inscribed,— 


RELIQVIARIVM * S * ALBANI* M. 


The History and Antiquities of Nor- 
wich Castle. By Samuel Wood- 
ward, F.G.S. 4¢to. 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of 
this volume is a posthumous work pub- 
lished by a son of the author, a gentle- 
man who in his lifetime dedicated a 
great portion of his time to the investi- 
gation of the antiquities of Norwich 
and its neighbourhood. The author 
had two theories, one of which was that 
Norwich, and not Caistor, was the 
Venta Icenorum, and the other that 
Norwich castle was a Saxon edifice. 
Concerning the first, we do not offer 
any observation, as we confess we do 
not see that Mr. Woodward has ad- 
vanced anything very conclusive in 
favour of this theory ; and thé suppo- 
sition that the castle was a Saxon 
structure is entirely disproved by the 
evidence of the existing architecture 
of the entire building, which is as ma- 
nifestly Norman as Rochester, Dover, 
or the White Tower of London. 

‘The plans, elevations, sections, and 
details of the castle, are fatal to the 
author’s theory of the present erection 
being of Saxon architecture : the divi- 
sions of the elevations into several 
stories, the lower ones being solid, and 
those succeeding in height more orna- 
mented—the blank arcades—the flat 
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ilaster buttresses—the narrow circu- 
sar eo windows,—are all so many 
evidences that the main structure is 
not many years older probably than the 
portion known as Bigod’s tower, which 
dates about 1136: the plans of the dif- 
ferent stairs—the passages cut in the 
thickness of the walls—the masonry— 
the staircases in the angles—and the wall 
in the interior which divides the struc- 
ture into two portions—are all decided 
marks of Norman design: at the same 
time, in no one of the well-executed 
plates, which bear every mark of cor- 
rectness, is to be seen any of the usual 
characteristics of Saxon architecture, 
now so well understood—no long and 
short masonry—-no balluster column 
—no angular-headed window—and, if 
any such had existed, we may fairly 
conclude they would not have been 
overlooked. 

The staircase shewn in tab. xvi., the 
upse in tab. vi. the gallery F in the 
wall, tab. xvii. to say nothing of Bi- 
god’s tower, are fine examples of Nor- 
man detail of the period we have 
already suggested ; not a feature at all 
resembling the Saxon is to be found in 
any of them. 

A deficiency of knowledge of Nor- 
man detail is shewn in the description 
of the figures of huntsmen pursuing 
wild beasts, others with pointed 
shields, and figures on capitals, which 
ure pronounced to be “ evidently 
Saxon.” Such of the sculptures as 
are engraved are manifestly Norman, 
of the twelfth century. A man killing 
wu boar has a kite-shaped shield and a 
pointed helinet, and a strange chimera 
of a centaur, having two bodies of 
horses united to one human one, is a 
Norman vagary quite common with 
the other grotesques so usual in the 
twelfth century. One sculptured capi- 
tal represents two warriors with pointed 
helmets having nasals, who appear to 
be conversing. One hasa large spear, 
the other a kite-shaped shield,—all 
decidedly of the Norman and not the 
Saxon period. 

The sculptures in the oratory and 
elsewhere are of later character. They 
are of the same class of rude repre- 
sentations which are to be found in 
Guildford, Colchester, and probably 
every other castle ; the work, in some 
cases, of idlers; and the shields of arms, 
especially figure 4, are probably the 

Gent. Mac. Von, XXITX, 
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work of the same class of amateurs. 
‘The stone in figure 6 appears to be 
ensigned with a pilgrim’s staff, or 
rather crutch; a cross patée at 
one side may shew a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and on the other are two 
smaller staves or crutches in saltire. 
There is a merchant’s mark of the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century among 
them, and an inscription in French of 
the time of Edward the First also 
exists, which with great probability is 
the work of a prisoner. It is read, 
free from contractions, 
Bartholomeeus. 


Per veris, a tort e saunz reson 
To sui clos en cete mesun, 


which the author translates 
Bartholomew. 


Truly by wrong and without reason 
Am I shut up in this prison. 


It is suggested he might be a heretic 
handed over to the secular power. 

The plates are well executed, and 
ably illustrate the ancient fabric, which 
it is to be regretted has been injured 
of late years by modern repairs. 

Several old plans of ~ seven a and 
its vicinity have been engraved, shew- 
ing the locality as it is supposed to 
have existed at various periods in its 
history ; and they are executed with 
great precision. 

We are indebted to the editor for 
making known his father’s researches. 
Saxon architecture was little under- 
stood fifteen years since. Mr. Wood- 
ward had probably never heard of its 
peculiarities; and the ascription of 
this building to the Saxons is but one 
of the many mistakes of the same kind 
which until a very few years since 
passed for truth.* The work is ele- 
gantly got up, and the engravings are 
valuable for their accuracy, and afford 
excellent illustrations of one of the 
finest castles in England. We have 
therefore to give the editor the thanks 
of antiquaries for this addition to 
their libraries, although we have felt 
ourselves bound, in accordance with 
the improved knowledge of the day, to 
dispute one of the theories he has ad- 
vanced. 





* For much valuable information on 
Norman architecture, see J. C. and C. A, 
Buckler’s Essay on St. Alban’s, recently 
published. 
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Hours of Recreation. By Charles S. 
Middleton. 

THE author has mentioned in his 

preface two circumstances which are 


alone sufficient to smooth the brow of 


a reviewer, and charm the scalping- 
knife from his hand,—viz. his youth 
(for these are poems written ¢o the 
age of 21) and his ill-health. How- 
ever, there is not much need of apo- 
logy : and when he also adds that the 
object of publicity is partly to enable 
him to gain a livelihood, our only feel- 
ings will be those of cheering him on 
his path of duty, and affording him 
the trifling assistance of our approba- 
tion. That he possesses a poetical 
feeling, and is acquainted with poet- 
ical language, to an extent we should 
have hardly expected in his early 
years, cannot be denied. His first 
poem, called “ The Poet's Vision,” will 


. exhibit equally his merits and defects. 


We shall mention one thing to him 
that we have remarked,—that his va- 
rious poems bear too strong a charac- 
ter and resemblance in their structure 
and style to those which he has taken 
as models of imitation: the “ Poet's 
Vision” to the Byron and Shelley 
school; “ Night” to Cowper’s * Task ;” 
“ Ode to Disappointment” to Collins. 
But this is natural to beginners, and, 
indeed, is so far praiseworthy, as it is 
a mark of their respect to those great 
and gifted men whose works they have 
studied, and shows the attention they 
have bestowed on them. 

The poem called “ Night,” in blank 
verse, we think the least successful ; 
indeed, the first three lines are not me- 
trical, and several others are defective 
in the same way ; as— 

Rapid as thought, and yet so calm. 

Within the marble jaws of yawning sepulchres. 

Sits on her aérial throne with gentle smile. 

And legions of Angels circling his bright 
throne. 


These, and others like these, should 


be brought within the proper circle of 


metrical numbers. There are also oc- 
casional expressions to be amended, 
as— 

A noble mansion fo lock up his praise. 

With haggard eye and pale and pallid cheek. 
And we poor insects of this atom world. 


In pointing out such slight faults as 
these, we trust the author will consider 


that we are doing him more essential 
service than by indiscriminate eulo- 
gies, and tt: Be and lavish praise. 
True poetic fame must be won by 
thought, by labour, and by care. No- 
thing within the province of his art 
should be considered by him beneath 
his attention. The poet should be, 
like Justice, “to himself severe.” Let 
him not only read but study the best 
models of composition; and let him 
recollect the words of Coleridge, “ you 
can no more move a word out of a line 
of Milton without injury than you can 
displace a brick from a house.” We 
now quote a pleasing specimen of the 
author’s best manner; we exhort him 
to proceed in his honourable and de- 
lightful path, and heartily wish him 
the success he will deserve, if he will 
strenuously labour in his vocation. 


ODE TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Oh, thou of aspect mild, 
Who, harmless as a child, 
Hast bent thy head upon thy mourning breasi, 
Why so dejected now ? 
Why that low pensive brow? 
Does an untimely grief break on thy rest ? 


Twin sister of Despair, 
Thy long dishevell’d hair 
Floats on thy cheek, which now is pale and 
cold; : 
And thy lone heart seems gone 
To all it once had known 
Of hope and peace so radiant to behold. 


Thou sad dejected maid, 
The world wilt thou upbraid 
With treacherous smiles and syren pleasures 
all? 
Art thou impassion’d now? 
Is anger on thy brow? 
Or is it anguish bids thy beauty pall? 


Did Hope and Peace e’er smile, 
Thy spirit to beguile, 

And then fly from thee in the midst of Joy, 
When all around was bright, F 
Clad in one robe of light, 

Which thou hadst fondly deem’d nought could 

destroy? 


Like some poor stricken hind, 
Thy lowly drooping mind 
Seems now unquiet with a trembling fear ; 
And like a summer flower, 
- Bent low beneath the shower, 
Thy head reclines, and nothing gives thee 
cheer. 


And all around is gloom, 
Like Silence o’er the tomb, 
While thou sit’st lonely like a lonely tree ; 
Far in the desert wild, 
A sad, deserted child, 
Without a friend to look or smile on thee. 
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Oh, come, let me caress thee, 
Let my fond spirit bless thee, 
Thou hast been my companion all my days: 
Come, dry that tearful eye, 
Dispel each rising sigh ; 
Look to thy God for peace, and give him praise. 


But burst the galling chain 
Which binds thy soul in pain, 
And hie thee hence to thy mysterious cell; 
There let thy head recline, 
Oh, let sweet peace be thine! 
Sleep on for ever, sleep, then all is well. 








Specimens of Swedish und German 
Poetry. Translated by J. E. D. Be- 
thune. 

THE Swedish poems in this volume 
are by Esaias Tegnér, Bishop of Wexii, 
in the Swedish Province of Smiiland. 
His great poem is Frithiof, of which it 
appears there have been several trans- 
lations into English (at least ten), all 
of which the present editor pronounces 
to be verybad. Among the poems in this 
volume, that called Nattvardsbarnen 
(the Children of the Lord’s Supper) 
is said to have been instrumental in 


promoting Tegnér to the Bishopric of 


Wexié. Thishad been previously trans- 
lated by Professor Longfellow, U.S. 
in the original metre of the dactylic 
hexameter, which, however, with good 
reason, the present translator does not 
think suited to the English ear. “ Al- 
though excellent reasons have been 
given why such verses ought to please 
the English people, the English people 
obstinately refuse to be pleased with 
them.” The editor has, however, given 
some specimens of a translation made 
in this metre, which he afterwards 
suppressed, and recast it all into com- 
mon blank verse: it is, to our mind, 
as well done as the thing could be ; 
but then in this measure the dactylic 
spring or jump coming ye | at the 
end of every line is most displeasing, 
and can only be softened down by 
running the sense into the following 
line, and this also, if continued, has its 
defects. The translator adds that in 
the smaller poems translated in this 
volume, “ Lhave endeavoured to imitate 
the character of Tegnér’s metres, which 
are wonderfully varied, and beautiful, 
though I have not been able to pre- 
serve them exactly. They abound in 
double and even triple rhymes, ex- 
tremely difficult to imitate in English, 
owing to our having thrown away the 


inflected endings which formerly en- 
riched our language.” 

The poems translated are about 
half of those in the original volume ; 
the selection has been in a great degree 
arbitrary, but most of the best are 
among them. The poems themselves 
we think are of very different de- 
grees of merit; some possess much 
spirit, picturesque imagery, and fine 
imagination ; we of course speak of 
them as seen through the medium of 
the translation, for with the original 
language we are not acquainted. In 
the first page are some lines (the 
original not hitherto published) written 
in a presentation copy of the Saga, of 
which we give the two concluding 
stanzas. 


Mysterious yearnings are the Poet’s own, 

For Memory’s daughter is the genuine muse ; 

His world is that Atlantis which sank down 

With all its loftier aims and nobler views. 

Its woods still whisper from the ocean 
springs,— (throng, 

In moonlight there its wandering spirits 

A shadowy race; and on their dripping wings 

They raise themselves to listen to his song. 


Take then a picture of the olden time, 

As Sagas paint it in the rocky North; 

But, as on crumbling stones the Runic rhyme, 

How dimly, faintly, is it shadow’d forth! 

Far better, where yon glorious orbs are burn- 
ing, 

Which nightly in the vaulted sky display, 

While round the North the starry Bears are 
turning,— 

A heavenly prototype of Frithiof’s Lay. 


The first poem (an ode) is called 
Poesy, of which we give the first two 
stanzas. 


Hast thou survey’d the realms of song, 
With golden fruit, in leafy shade, 

Where silver waters glide along, 

And sparkle in the flowery glade? 

The bright, glad landscape shifting gleams 
In Morning’s purple-colour’d light, 

And Hope's green banner gaily streams 
Upon the sunny mountain’s height. 


Why should the poet mourn? His fire 
He got from God—a heavenly loan! 
Why should the thankless one desire 
A happier Eden than his own? 

By golden Autumn and green Spring 
Are not its dales in beauty drest? 

And do its nightingales not sing, 

For ever warbling in his breast ? 


The poem of Axel is both the longest 
and finest composition in the volume. 
It commences with the following spi- 
rited lines. 
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The good old time, when Charles held sway 
On Sweden’s throne, is dear to me; 

For it, like Innocence, was gay, 

And mettlesome as Victory. 

In northern climes, still faintly gleaming, 
The reflex of its light is felt ; 

And mighty shapes, like spirits seeming,— 
Mantled in blue, with yellow belt,— 
Wander in twilight to and fro. 

I gaze with reverence where ye go 

In your buff vests, with ponderous blades, 
Ye heroes from the world of shades ! 


One of King Charles’s warriors true 
I in my days of childhood knew; 
His aspect might the thought recall 
Of trophy crumbling to its fall. 
The silver on his aged head 
Was all the veteran called his own, 
And scars upon his forehead said 
As much as monumental stone. 
His poverty he little felt, 
For he had known it many a day; 
And in his cottage home he dwelt, 
As once in tented field he lay. 
Two hoarded treasures he display’d, 
Priz’d above all the world contain’d,— 
His Bible, his old battle-blade, 
On which King Charles’s name remain’d. 
Of the great King each daring deed 
Which in a hundred books we read 
(For far abroad our eagle soar’d) 
Was in the old man’s memory found, 
As warrior’s burial-urns are stor’d 
Within a green sepulchral mound. 
Whene’er a great exploit he told 
Of Charles and of his comrades bold, 
How proud he bore his head on high! 
How flash’d the lightning of his eye! 
And vig’rous as a sword-stroke rang 
Each word which from his old lips sprang. 
So through the night he often sat, 
Discoursing of the days of old; 
And duly rais’d his time-worn hat 
Whene’er the name of Charles was told, &c. 


The king’s body guard is thus de- 
scribed. 


King Charles’s confidence he shar’d— 

One of his trusted body-guard. 

‘That honour few could hope to gain ; 
Seven, like the stars of Charles’s Wain, 
Their number was, or nine at most, 

Like Memory’s daughters,—from the host 
With care selected as the best, 

And tried by many a rigorous test ; 

By sword and fire their hearts were prov’d. 
They were a Christian Vikingry, 

As terrible as those who rov’d 

On dragons o’er the dark blue sea. 

For sleep no downy couch they sought,— 
On the bare earth in mantles wrapp’d 
They lay, ’mid snows by north winds brought, 
As if in beds of roses lapp’d. 

The strength of each could wrench in two 
The iron of his horse’s shoe, 

They never stood where flickering play 
The fires which blaze in banquet halls ; 
They warm’d themselves with red-hot balls, 
Glowing as when the star of day 


Goes to his rest, in blood-red light, 

And leaves the wintry world to night. 
They had a law that when the foe 

Should seven to one against them be, 
With honour they might backward go, 

If still they fac’d the enemy. 

And one dark vow was on them laid, 

The hardest which their spirit bound,— 
To plight their faith to no fair maid, 

Till Charles a royal bride had crowned. 
Tho’ eyes might beam with Heaven’s own blue, 
Tho’ lips might smile of rose’s hue, 

Tho’ breasts were heaving for their sake, 
Like swans upon a summer lake,— 

They must be blind, or turn aside ; 

Each warrior’s falchion was his bride. 


But the author's talent is not con- 
fined to these rough and manly por- 
traitures alone ; let us hear him in his 
softer descriptive song. 


Dreaming upon her Western bed, 

One night the drowsy evening lay, 

Like Egypt’s priests, with noiseless tread, 
‘The silent stars began their day. 

Earth, gleaming in the starlight pale, 
Stood as a happy bride is found, 

With pearls among her dark hair crown’d, 
Smiling and blushing through her veil. 
Each joyous sprite in hush’d repose, 
Wearied with play, was sunk to rest ; 

The sunset, like a gorgeous rose, 

Glow’d, blushing red, on evening’s breast. 
The little loves, close chain’d by day, 
Were now set loose to try their skill; 
And, where the quivering moonbeams play, 
With bow and arrow roam’d at will. 
O’ershadowing boughs made entrance meet 
The triumph of young Spring to greet. 
The nightingale’s rich warble stirr’d 

‘The echoes of the oakwood glade ; 

As fond, as pure, as deep, was heard 

As the sweet songs by Franzén made. 

And all things whisper’d,—This soft hour 
Is made for Love’s almighty power : 

The heart of Nature seem’d to thrill, 

So full of life, and yet so still. 


We must now close our extracts 
with 
THE NEW YEAR’S LAMENT. 1847. 
(Imitated from Schiller) 
At length the old year’s course is run, and now 
The murderer of our hope lies down to die; 


The hour is come; with bloody hair and brow 
The new year rises in the troubled sky. 


Look round! from North to South, from East 
, to West, 

From sun-rise till he seeks his ocean bed, 

Peace has no shrine, no home, no place of rest, 

And Freedom finds not where to lay her head. 


Dispairing efforts many a champion made 

To vindicate the right without avail; 

No law of nations, but the conqueror’s blade, 

Falls in the balance, and weighs down the 
scale. 
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With bloody breast, with trailing, broken “QOne fiery horror ‘lwnes the deep,” 


wing, 

The spirit of the time sinks down again, 

And, like a Jonely harp’s wind-shaken string, 
Unheard, the friends of liberty complain. 
Victorious fleets the untrodden South explore, 
The frozen waters of the North infest, 

All foreign lands, each yet unharrass’d shore, 
All, save the hidden Islands of the Blest. 


Great is the world; swarms not the grass with 
life ? 

Myriads of creatures throng the yeasty main, 

And yet no room on earth for aught but strife, 

One happy being it cannot contain. 

High-hearted friend! no longer seek to shape 

Comfort and hope from what on earth you 
find, 

But rather from the stormy times escape 

To the safe haven of your own pure mind, 

To the heart’s silent monitor alone 

High thoughts and principles of right belong, 

The “ free”’ is only to the poet known, 

The “ beautiful ”’ is only found in song. 


Whether the translator has executed 
his work with fidelity we cannot say, 
but with elegance he certainly has, 
and correctness of taste and language.* 
These poems are followed by a trans- 
lation of Schiller’s “ Maid of Orleans.” 
There are many things in the design 
and «onstruction of the plot we do not 
approve, nor did we ever think the 
subject a good one, beyond a spirited 
lyric, or short poem, which might be 
successfully formed on it ; but its de- 
fects are apparent when unfolded in 
the drama. The poetical additions 
and the deviations from history are to 
us equally disagreeable. 








Antichrist, a Poem. By Rev. . 
Newton, A.B. 

WE presume the author of this 
poem is a young man, and he appears 
to us to have some poetical talent, a 
command of language, and that power 
that endows with reality the objects it 
creates ; but his subject is very in- 
judiciously chosen, being one not cal- 
culated generally to interest, not ad- 
mitting a variety of action or display 
of feeling, and being also overloaded 
and encumbered, we think, with a 
display of description and an exu- 
berance of language. There are also 
many verbal and metrical errors to 
correct. No one is licensed to write 
* We do not well know what is meant 
by the poppling sea, which is a new term 
Oo us, 


for illumes; and again, “’lumined 
the Heavens,” p.2; and what is the 
measure of the following line, p. 3? 


In mantle of red cloud, through nocturnal 
shade. 


These may be venial faults, easily seen 
and easily corrected, if they are not 
intentionally and systematically in- 
troduced; but the sentiments and 
thoughts are of the first consequence, 
and in them is much to be altered be- 
fore the author can claim the honours 
given to a true poetical taste, founded 
on propriety and adherence to nature: 
—er. gr. Belial, as in Milton, addresses 
his brother demons, and part of the 
description is as follows :— 


As the infernal might = [signs,— 
Of Belial thus harangued, he marked strange 
Where countless hosts inclose th’ arch-fiends 
of night, 
Attention flags along their restless lines ; 
For of that arch-fiend’s powers of speech, high 
sense 
In Babel entertain’d ; they deem’d unfit 
In him, the master of Hell’s eloquence, 
Descent from loftiness to flashy wit; 
They look for his sublime, his style and tone 
Of thunder ; or like th’ angel of the storm 
Rising in lightning from his cloudy throne, 
To stride along the trembling mountain form. 
Their = divined by Belial—whose con- 
cei 
Deems, like expedient statesman of our days, 
His efforts of mediocrity complete, 
With every period ending in self-praise. 
Yet th’ archfiend, eloquent from time to time, 
Like angel fall’n with remnant of pure taste, 
Can put forth fragments of the true sublime. 
By the same fiend all powers of speech debas’d, 
On earth, he mounts the pulpit step; stands 
next 
The preacher ; pours a soporific cloud 
Over the scriptures ; and from wakening text 
Soon deals narcotics to a nodding crowd. 
Thro’ him an emperor’s brief harangues excite 
Armies, that march thro’ field and wade thro’ 
flood 


In glorious martial ardour, to delight 

A devil’s palate with their tasted blood. 

But ’tis in cabinets his talents strike 

With a peculiar force : and ina day 

Like ours, when all religions are alike, 

His powers when pleading : ‘‘ Take them all in 
pay :” 

O’errule youngEngland’s half-corrupted youth, 

Old England’s hoary infidels o’errule ; 

When the prime interests of Belial’s truth 

Are urged in a pure style of Belial’s school. 


There are much more pleasing por- 
tions of the volume in the “ Oriental 
Scenes,” and in those the author’s 
powers of [description are displayed 


to advantage. e great lesson, we 
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think, he has to learn, is that of re- 
jection of all superfluous images, 
thoughts, and words, condensation of 
his matter, and greater care of his ver- 
sification. How much is there to con- 
dense and remove in the following 
lines ! i 
Around me mountains in chaotic forms 
Swell like the waves, whose crested arches chase 
Each other, when in foam all ocean storms 
Heaved from th’ abyss and furrowing all his 
deep ; 
These waves half-shiver’d by the blasts that 
The hoary crested ocean arches sweep: [oer 
If sudden at heaven’s voice the mountains hoar 
Of waters, with their yawning clefts between, 
Arrested in their forms of tempest wild, 
Are all congealed. 


Had the author chosen, he might 
have presented the picture he wishes 
to place before his readers with in- 
finitely more freshness and force, in 
half the same number of’ lines, and 
without the ungraceful repetitions. 








Remains of the late Rev. Henry W. 
Storr, A.B. Curate of All Saints, 
Northampton, who perished on Snow- 
don, Sept. 15, 1846 ; with a Memoir 
of him by his Sister, §c. 

THIS is a very affecting narrative, 
and will be read by all with the deepest 
interest. ‘The subject of it, the Rev. Mr. 
Storr, was an amiable and accomplished 
young clergyman, of whose life a very 
pleasing memoir is here given by his 
sister. He had risen by his own ex- 
ertions and good conduct to the re- 
spectable situation which he filled. 
He was an excellent scholar, a poet, 
and a diligent and zealous clergyman, 
respected by his parishioners, and 
living in the bosom of his family, by 
whom he was beloved. Ilis sad and 
melancholy fate, we think, must be 
still in the memory of all. In Sept. 
1846, he left his curacy for a tour in 
Wales. On the 13th of September, 
the last letter received from him was 
dated Bangor. On the 30th his family, 
in alarm at his silence, hastened to 
Carnarvon : his letters were found un- 
demanded at the post office, his carpet 
bag at the inn. Instant inquiries traced 


him to Snowdon, where all further trace - 


was lost. Great rewards were offered 
for the discovery of the body ; even a 
pack of hounds was taken three times 
over the mountain, and it was com- 
puted that on one day not less than 


fifteen hundred persons joined in the 
search—in vain. Nine months elapsed 
before the body was discovered, and 
that by accident. The awfully in- 
teresting narrative of the discovery, 
with the mysterious circumstances at- 
tending it, may be found in the Ap- 

endix. The remains were deposited 
in Llanberis churchyard, June 8, 1847. 
Both the sermons and poems do credit 
to the talents of the author, thus 
cut off “ primevo flore juvente,” be- 
fore the auspicious promises of his 
youth could be fulfilled. To the pious 
and affectionate hand of his sister we 
owe the present monument to the 
memory of this excellent person, and 
we trust that her hours of affliction 
have been lightened by her voluntary 
task of duty and love. 





Biographical and Critical Notices of 
the British Poets of the present cen- 
tury. By A. D. Toovey. 

A WORK like this, more extensive 
in its specimens and at the same time 
more judicious in proportioning the 
amount of extract to the merit and 
fame of the poet, would be useful and 
acceptable, but we cannot bestow much 
praise on the execution of this. Some 
names are introduced that could 
searcely claim admittance, and others 
omitted of far higher claims and merit. 
While Mr. Alaric Watts and Miss 
Eliza Cook, and Lord Robertson (!!), 
and Peter Still are honoured with a 
larg in the temple of the Muses, we 
ook in vain for Aubrey de Vere, for 
Miss Barret, for the author of Para- 
celsus, for Mr. Bailey the author of 
Festus, for Mr. Home the author of 
Orion and the tragedy of the Duke of 
Tuscany, for Walter Savage Landor, 
for the sweet poet of Dorsetshire Mr. 
Barnes, for Horace Smith and_ his 
brother, for Roscoe, for Bishop Mant, 
and others. On seeing such names 
omitted, we must confess that we do 
not understand the principles on which 
the selection (for such it is) is made. 
Nor do we admit the propriety or jus- 
tice of giving sixteen pages of extract 
to Mr. Atherstone, while only sixteen 
lines are given to Alfred Tennyson, 
and only one of his small minor poems 
inserted ; twenty-three pages are de- 
voted to Byron, two to Bowles, fifteen 
to Joanna Baillie, and five to Camp- 
bell, and four and a half to Crabbe; 
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one page and a half to Coleridge and 
five to W. Howitt! Walter Scott has 
seventeen pages, Southey five, while 
Mr. Talfourd has six, and the same 
number are given to the Laureate. 
There are other names omitted which 
we have not mentioned, which ought 
to have appeared to give completeness 
to the work, as Lord Strangford, Lord 
John Manners, Hall, 5. Smythe, &e. 
so let us advise the author to make 
wider researches in the poetical fields, 
and execute the next edition of his 
work with more care, with more dis- 
crimination, and with less partiality. 








Delineation of Roman Catholicism, 
drawn from the authentic and ac- 
knowledged standards of the Church 
of Rome. By C. Elliott, D.D, A 
new edition, corrected, with additions. 
by J. 8S. Stamp. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 
822. 

TO this large and compendious 


volume we may justly give the title of 


Thesaurus, which used to be prefixed 
to the larger dictionaries. It ex- 
emplifies, or more than exemplifies, 
Johnson’s remark, that a man will 
have recourse to a whole library, in 
order to make a single book ; for the 
library that contains all the materials 
for this work must be voluminous 
indeed. It was originally published 
in America, being dated from Cin- 
cinnati, in the State of Ohio; the 
author had the acquaintance of more 
than twenty years with the contro- 
versy; and previous to publication, 
the whole subject was carefully re- 
viewed. One of his reasons for com- 
posing the work was a desire to dis- 
abuse the public mind respecting the 
character of Romanism. “ Romanists 
(he observes, p. v. vi.) misrepresent 
their own creed, their church, and 
her institutions: the most forbidding 
features of this professedly immutable 
om are kept out of sight by its 

esuitical teachers, while a Protestant 
sense is attached to most of their 
doctrines and peculiarities.” Concern- 
ing the mode in which it is composed, 
he says: 

_‘* It is believed also by some, that mi- 
nisters may find this work convenient, not 
Only for the sake of reference, but also as 
a source from which to collect authentic 
documents and proofs, by which they may 
be aided in meeting the arguments of their 
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opponents. The constant reference to 
writers of eminence, and the quotations 
from the standards of Romanism, it is 
thought, will be acceptable and useful at 
this time, to discover the Jesuitical sha 
into which Popery is now moulded. e 
system of Romanists is here delineated as 
found in their creeds, catechisms, councils, 
papal bulls, theiracknowledged theologians, 
the records of history,’’ &c. (p. vii.) 


Although the author modestly ac- 
knowledges that his aids were limited, 
this is not a defect that would strike the 
reader. The praise of compendious- 
ness, however, belongs in a great 
measure to the English editor. He 
has fully adopted the views and method 
of his author ; the text has undergone 
a revision, much additional matter is 
introduced ; and, to avoid interfering 
with the original, such additions are 
distinguished by brackets, both in the 
text and in the notes. As it was not 
always easy to ascertain the editions 
of the Fathers and other writers to 
which the author had referred, the 
editor restains the translations which 
were given, and adds the original 
passages in notes. A list of these 
authorities is given at the end of the 
volume, and it makes an array of re- 
ference, formidable indeed to the in- 
dolent reader, but encouraging to thein- 
dustrious one. ‘The editor acknowledges 
his obligations in several quarters, both 
public and personal, from which his 
work derives an additional value, as 
he has had the assistance of more than 
one eminent controversialist. 

We must, we fear, content our- 
selves with describing this volume, for 
reviewing it, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, is out of the question. Author- 
ship is lost in the enormous mass of 
citations and extracts, so that, instead 
of a book, we have literally a library 
before us, condensed by the art of 
printing into a portable shape. The 
editor has enriched the work with a 
number of passages from the dif- 
ferent essays in Bishop Gibson’s “ Pre- 
servative from Popery ;” and, though 
that work, which has hitherto been 
extremely scarce, is now in a course 
of reprinting, still every intelligent 
reader well knows the use of having 
the required passages classed under 
their proper heads in another form. 
We might mention, as a parallel case, 
Pool’s Synopsis, and the Critici Sacri, 
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of which works, if the latter be the 
more complete, the former is the more 
convenient. A variety of passages is 
also given from the wriiers lately re- 
published by the “ Parker Society,” so 
that the volume is a large spicilegium 
of controversy. 

Nor is it a hasty opinion that we are 
giving of this volume, for it has lain 
some little time on our table, enough 
to give us ample means of examining 
it, and we have made considerable use 
of it in the meanwhile. We remem- 
ber a youth at Oxford, many years 
ago, who had formed too minute an 
idea of professional studies, asking the 

resident of his college to give him a 
ist of five or six books “to read for 
Orders;” to which the veteran replied, 
that he could more easily give him a 
list of five or six hundred ; meaning 
that he could not compress the subject 
into so small a space. ‘The remark 
applies, in no little degree, to contro- 
versy, and especially to the Romish 
controversy; but, if we were compelled 
to name a single work to serve the 
student’s purpose, there is none that 
we would decide upon sooner than 


this, because it contains the essence of. 


so many others. Perhaps we shall 
best convey an idea of it to our readers 
by saying, that it stands in the same 
light to the Romish controversy as 
Mr. Horne’s celebrated “ Introduc- 
tion” does to the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Three indices are subjoined, viz. 
of Texts illustrated, of Authors re- 
ferred to, and a General one. ‘Though 


copious, they necessarily fall short of 


a full exhibition of the contents, and 
therefore we warn the reader not to 
estimate them by the references only, 
for we have found extracts given from 
works which have escaped observa- 
tion in making the index. We men- 
tion this, not as showing that the in- 
dices are defective, but that the work 
is compendious in the extreme. 


Memoir of Lady Warwick: also her 
Diary from 1666 to 1672. Now 
first published. fep. 8vo. pp. 320. 

The Doctrinal Puritans, No. XII. Soli- 
tude improved by Divine Meditation. 
By Nathaniel Ranew. 16mo. pp. 
vi. 341. 

WE have mentioned these two vo- 
lumes in connection, although they are 
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not professedly published as such, but 
because they have a virtual relation to 
each other, as Ranew’s ‘Treatise was 
dedicated to Lady Warwick. This 
exemplary peeress was daughter to 
the first Earl of Cork, sister to the 
celebrated Robert Boyle, and wife of 
Charles fourth Earl of Warwick. The 
diary, now first printed, is alluded to 
by Dr. Walker in the funeral sermon 
he preached for her at Felsted, in 
Essex, April 30, 1678, entitled “ The 
Virtuous Woman Found.” ‘The copy 
from which the Diary is now published 
is preserved in the family of the Wood- 
rooffes, descendants of her ladyship’s 
chaplain the Rev. Thomas Woodrooffe, 
who is frequently mentioned in it. It 
seems to have been abridged by that 
gentleman from the original, or at 
Teast some omissions appear to have 
been made, which were probably of 
only particular interest. It extends 
from 1666 to 1672, when it breaks off, 
although originally continued till 1678, 
and the portion not yet recovered niay 
possibly be in existence. ‘The editor 
remarks, that “there is, happily, quite 
enough of the Diary left to give the 
reader a clear idea of her ladyship’s 
character and mind and heart, and 
style of conduct and manners. This 
Diary furnishes a vivid and graphic 
picture, not only of her ladyship’s cha~ 
racter, but of the actual, every-day life 
of her contemporaries, and also alludes 
to many events of the time which have 
been too little noticed by other wri- 
ters.” (P. xii.) She seems to have 
been severely tried in her domestic 
situation, an account of her husband’s 
temper. An incident, at p. 200, places 
her in the same position as Doddridge 
in the case of Connell,* “ talking to a 
poor man, who was falsely accused, 
and yet was in danger of being hanged.” 
More fortunately, however, her own 
and her husband’s exertions succeeded 
in obtaining his acquittal. Some of 
her ladyship’s meditations and re- 
flections are added; that on the dif- 
ferent manner of the working of the 
bee and the spider is very striking, the 
one reminding her of the real Chris- 
tian, and the other of the formalist. 
Dr. Walker, in his Memoir, mentions, 
among the objects of her charity, “ fo- 
reigners who fled either to preserve 





* See Life by Orton, p. 245. 
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their religion, or to embrace what they 
were convinced to be the truth;” and 
as her death took place before the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, it is to 
be wished that some of these cases 
could be traced. If there is rather a 
sameness in the Diary, owing to its 
being one of mind, more than of inci- 
dent, still it exhibits so instructive a 
picture as to answer the double pur- 
pose of encouragement to the earnest, 
and reproof to the careless. As show- 
ing also what is attainable, notwith- 
standing the discouragements which 
“high life” presents, it is peculiarly 
valuable. 

Ranew’s work, as has been ob- 
served, is dedicated to Lady Warwick. 
In her Diary, at p. 171, she mentions 


A Guide to Candidates for Holy Orders. 
By the Rev. C. M. Mount, A.M. Pre- 
bendary of Wells. 8vo. pp. 272.—There 
is hardly any work more desirable or more 
necessary for a divinity student than one 
which may exhibit a systematic view of 
the course of study requisite for him to 
pursue in order to become an accomplished 
divine. Without some such carte du pays 
one branch of reading has a tendency to 
outgrow another, and the result is apt to 
be an irregularity and incompleteness of 
knowledge, which cannot fail to impair the 
credit and usefulness of the future teacher 
of religion. Amongst the few sterling 
books of this kind to be met with in our 
English theological catalogues we may 
place that of Mr. Mount, now before us. 
In it he has condensed the fruits of many 
years of solid reading, as well as of prac- 
tical experience in the office of examining 
chaplain to a bishop (the late Bishop Law, 
of Bath and Wells) ; and under the heads 
of the Criticism, Evidences, Inspiration, &c. 
of the Holy Scriptures, the Doctrines of 
the Church of England as opposed to both 
the Romish and Puritan systems, and the 
Philosophy of Keclesiastical History, has 
produced a masterly sketch of those im- 
portant subjects, drawn from the more 
elaborate works of our standard divines. 
We recommend it, not only as supplying 
a most useful manual for divinity students, 
but as affording to general readers a sum- 
mary of the knowledge essential to con- 
stitute a well-instructed member of our 
Church. 





Remarks on Christian G) ave stones, with 
working drawings by the Rev, Eccles 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXIX. 
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“after dinner, had with me Mr. 
Ranew, with whom I had good dis- 
course.” He is described as “ some- 
time minister of Felsted in Essex.” 
The subject of his work on “ Medita- 
tion ” is one which has not been hack- 
nied, and therefore it has an unique 
character. It contains many striking 
passages. He describes the office of 
meditation, as “ to replenish the golden 
candlestick with more and _ better 
lights . . . to yield clearer light in the 
dark heart.” (P. 66.) See also the 
description of self at p. 113, the uses 
of meditation at p. 195, and of ordi- 
nances at p. 200. The directions in 
chap. 9, part iii. are very powerful, as 
are also the expostulations in chap. 4, 
against the neglect of the practice. 


J. Carter, M.A.—This is a well-meant 
collection of designs for head and flat 
stones, intended to supersede the un- 
sightly grave-stones which are in such 
general use in church-yards. The design 
of the head-stone comprises a cross, gene- 
rally inscribed within a circle, and pierced 
between the arms ; there is little room for 
inscriptions, and the laudatory epitaphs 
now so frequently in use would be dis- 
continued. We fear the parish stone- 
mason with his stock of upright head and 
foot stones, with ‘‘ sacred,’’ kept ready in 
his yard for immediate use, is the great 
barrier to the introduction of designs, 
which, like these, are so much more ap- 
propriate in their nature. The flat stones 
inscribed with crosses are taken from the 
very numerous examples to be met with, 
even now, in so many ancient churches : if 
used, they would require to be raised on 
pedestals, or the feet of idle boys would 
soon erase the sacred symbol. We could 
have wished the author had given a de- 
sign or two of the simple wooden crosses, 
with gabled heads, used on the continent ; 
and which after all would carry down the 
memory of those to whom they are erected 
till their names were forgotten. The 
common rail, met with in so many country 
church-yards, has often an inscription of 
a century old and more; the generality 
of the tenants of a metropolitan church- 
yard are scarcely remembered so long. 
Such a memorial would be simple and ap- 
propriate, and would be in reach of a 
humbler class of persons than more ex- 
pensive memorials, and be nearly as 
durable. The subject is deserving of at- 
tention, and we are pleased to recognize 
any attempt to produce an improvement 
3X 
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in a practice which now fills our church- 
yards with objects far from agreeable. 





Home Life. lGmo. pp. 178.—This 
little volume of stories, written to illus- 
trate Home Life, is evidently the produc- 
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tion of one who is acquainted with human 
life under its various aspects. It is pleas- 
ingly and pointedly written, and the reader’s 
mind may occasionally discern itself here, 
as in a mirror. 
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THE ART OF ENAMEL. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts, on 
the 12th of April, Mr. Digby Wyatt read 
an interesting dissertation on the Art of 
Enamel, ancient and modern. After de- 
scribing the composition of pure enamel 
and the nature of the pigments usually 
employed to colour it, the author pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the six leading vari- 
eties which had been adopted at various 
periods in the history of the art to unite 
the vitreous paste with its metallic base, 
endeavouring as far as possible to describe 
each genus in the language of some con- 
temporary authority. The first, or By- 
zantine process—which obtained through- 
out the Eastera Empire from probably 
the time of Justinian down to about the 
year 1300—was illustrated from the par- 
ticulars furnished by Theophilus, the cele- 
brated artist-monk of the eleventh or 
twelfth century; and its chief peculiarity 
appeared to have been the formation of 
casements, or cavities, for the reception 
of the enamel by means of gold filigree. 
The second, or early Limoges style— 
which was so much practised in that city 
from probably the eleventh century until 
the frightful siege and massacre by the 
Black Prince—was described from a com- 
parison of the notices of Mr. Albert Way 
with those of MM. Petit, Dussieux, 
Pottier, and the Abbé Texier ; and would 
seem to have substituted for the filigree 
compartments of the Byzantine mode 
excisions formed in the thick copperplate 
by the graver. The third, or early Italian 
mode—practised for probably some fifty 
years before the days of Ugolino Veri, the 
artist who executed the celebrated shrine 
in Orvieto Cathedral, in the year 1338, 
and carried by subsequent goldsmiths and 
enamellers down to the end of the six- 
teenth century—was detailed from descrip- 
tions given by Vasari, and Benvenuto 
Cellini, about the middle of that century. 
It appears to have held a midway position 
between the ancient ‘‘ champ levé”’ or 
incised and the painted enamels afterwards 
produced ; consisting in engraving silver 
after the manner of medallic relief, and 
then floating over it with variously co- 
loured transparent pastes. Benvenuto 


was said to have, if not invented, at least 
been the first to describe the improvement 
that took place about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century in the art, which consti- 
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tuted what Mr. Wyatt called jewellers’ 
enamel. It consisted in using as a vehicle, 
with the glass-powder employed to cover 
small gold or silver objects in the round 
‘* or in the highest relief,’’ water in which 
pips of pears had been steeped. This 
held the paste in its place until vitrifica- 
tion took place, and was yet so delicate a 
cement as in no degree to interfere with 
the perfect purity of the enamel. The 
fifth or ‘‘ late Limoges ’’ variety was de- 
scribed as having sprung at once, fully 
armed, from the brain of that Jupiter of 
enamel workers, Leonard Limousin, under 
the auspices of Francis the First; and 
differed from its predecessors chiefly in 
entirely covering the surface of the metal 
with an opaque paste, and then painting 
on that with transparent colours, regain- 
ing the effect of a translucent ground by 
applying silver leaf in particular situations, 
fastening it with a glass of colourless en- 
ame], and then tinting over it. These 
peculiarities, as well as the ‘‘ peinture 
grisdtre’’ and touching with gold, were 
illustrated from the manuscripts published 
by M. Maurice Ardent, of Limoges. This 
style appears to have dwindled into non- 
entity under the hands of the Nouailhers, 
a family who lived (they can scarcely be 
said to have flourished) during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. In con- 
nexion with the detail of the sixth and last 
process, the miniature style, honourable 
allusion was made to the labours of Sir 
Theodore de Mayerne (whose manuscript 
we may shortly hope to see published 
under the auspices of Mr. Heindrie) and 
his connexion with Petitot, the principal 
and best known of this school of arc. The 
improvements effected in this style would 
seem to have been a great enrichment of 
the palette by the addition of new pig- 
ments, the power of multiplying the num- 
ber of firings, and graduating the succes- 
sion of tints, their hardness and fusibility, 
by the addition of fluxes, &. Unhappily, 
the mystery which many selfish artists 
have thrown over their modes of proce- 
dure renders them exceedingly difficult to 
analyse or describe.x—Mr. Wyatt then 
gave arapid sketch of the history of the 
art; and concluded by expressing an ear- 
nest hope that we may ere long adopt and 
fully carry out the old practice of the 
middle ages. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

March6. C. Fowler, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

A paper was read, by J. Fergusson, esq. 
‘¢ On the Ancient Buddhist Architecture of 
India.’”” Mr. Fergusson commenced by 
showing ‘that the generally assumed 
primeval antiquity of Indian buildings was 
not borne out by facts; as the oldest 
monuments in the country, whether cut 
in the rock or structural, belonged to the 
Buddhists,—and the founder of that re- 
ligion died only 543 8.c.: and that even 
that date was too early, as it did not be- 
come the religion of the state till after 
250 s.c. in the reign of Asoka,—by whom 
the earliest monuments hitherto found in 
India had been erected. After showing 
that there was no real similarity between 
the architectural styles of Egypt and 
India, he proceeded to point out that the 
latter country was occupied by two dis- 
tinct races of people,—the one aboriginal, 
and occupying the southern portion of the 
Peninsula ; while the other, or Indo-Ger- 
manic race, come into the country, at a 
tolerably recent period, as conquerors or 
colonists, and settled in the valleys of the 
Indus and Ganges. It was among the 
latter race that the Buddhist religion 
arose and flourished fur more than a 
thousan4 years, or from before 250 B.c. 
till after 750 a.p.,—though at the time of 
the Mohammedan invasion it seems to 
have been entirely extinct ; and now there 
was not a Buddhist, or an institution of 
that religion, in the country of its birth. 
After alluding to the curious fact of the 
names of Ptolemy Antiochus, and other 
Greek kings, being mentioned in the in- 
scription of this Asoka, Mr. Fergusson 
dwelt for some time on the existence of a 
purely Greek honeysuckle ornament being 
found on the pillars set up by this king at 
Allahabad, and on which one of his in- 
scriptions is engraved. He then pro- 
ceeded to classify the religious edifices of 
the Buddhists,—dividing them into three 
classes, the first being the topes, or 
Dagobas, large domical buildings erected 
to contain relics, many of which still 
exist in Afghanistan and Ceylon as well as 
India. After describing the various parts 
of a dagoba, Mr. Fergusson showed how 
the tee, or ornament on the top of them, 
gradually became taller and taller, till it 
became a three or nine-storied tower, not 
only in India, but in China,—as in the 
instance of the celebrated Porcelain Tower 
at Nankin. The circular inclosure of the 
topes was next illustrated, from a curious 


example at Sanchee, in Bhopal, which still 
retains its singular gateways. These like- 
wise were shown to be the original of the 
Pailoos, or what are improperly called the 
triumphal arches of the Chinese. The 
next class of monuments were the 
Chaityas, or churches, which in India are 
known to us only from the caves ; as are 
also the third class or Viharas, or monas- 
teries,—which served as residences for the 
priests, and of which two or more are 
attached to every Chaitya in every series 
of caves in India. After pointing out 
their general plans and arrangements, Mr, 
Fergusson proceeded to illustrate the 
beautiful mode in which the chaitya caves 
were lighted by one large opening or win- 
dow over the entrance; and then ex- 
plained the construction of the roofs,— 
which, though always circular in form, 
were never copies of arches (which were 
not to be found in India till long after the 
Mohammedan invasion), but of wooden 
construction ; and in some of the earlier 
caves the original wood-work still existed, 
though in the more modern ones its 
forms were repeated in the rock. After 
concluding the Indian part of his subject, 
Mr. Fergusson pointed out the striking 
similarity thatexisted between the arrange- 
ment of the buildings he had been 
describing and those of Stonehenge,— 
which he had no doubt whatever was a 
Buddhist building; and he thought every 
part of that hitherto mysterious erection 
admitted of easy explanation on that 
supposition. lle concluded by showing 
how domes were constructed in India; 
and pointed out the similarity that exis- 
ted between the Indian examples and the 
well-known tomb at Mylase, in Asia 
Minor—and the curious circumstance that 
the hog-backed Lycian tombs, discovered 
by Sir Charles Fellows, strongly resem- 
bled, not only in form, but inconstruction, 
those Indian buildings which had formed 
the subject of the lecture ; while the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions on them was a 
dialect of the Sanscrit, about as far 
removed from the mother tongue as that 
found on inscriptions in the Indian ex- 
amples. 





CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 25. The Rev. George Williams, 
M.A. President, in the chair. 

Mr. A. W. Franks, of Trinity College, 
read a paper “ On Monuments,’’ commu- 
nicated by the Rev. C. Boutell. Mr. 
Franks also exhibited drawings of a Deco- 
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rative Pavement in the chancel of Monks’ 
Risborough Church, Bucks, an example 
of great value in the disposition of en- 
caustic tiles. 

The Secretary, Mr. J. W. Hewett, of 
Trinity college, read some notes on the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Giles, Cam- 
bridge, illustrated with drawings. 

Feb. 5, Ataspecial meeting, the fol- 
lowing were elected to serve as officers for 
the ensuing year: President.—Rev. G. 
Williams, M.A. King’s college. Vice- 
President.—J. Simpson, B.A. Trinity col- 
lege. Treasurer.—Rev. J. Frere, M.A. 
Trinity college, Rector of Cottenham. 
Secretaries. — Rev. W. Martin, M.A. 
Corpus Christi college, J. W. Hewett, 
Trinity college. Ordinary Members of 
the Commitiee.—A. W. Franks, Trinity 
college; F. C. Woodhouse, St. John’s 
college; E. D. Kershaw, Trinity college. 

C. R. Manning, B.A. late one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, was elected 
to be one of its corresponding secretaries 
for the county of Norfolk. 

Mr. J. W. Hewett exhibited to the 
meeting the designs, prepared by Mr. 
Wailes, for ‘‘ The Bachelors’ and Under- 
graduates’ window ”’ at Ely, and expressed 
his hope that their execution would not be 
hindered by the want of the necessary 
funds. The estimated expenses cre 5007. 
of which little more than 200/. had as yet 
been subscribed. 

Feb. 18. Mr. F. C. Woodhouse, of St. 
John’s college, read a paper “On the 
History and Ecclesiology of St. John’s 
College Chapel,”’ illustrated with drawings 
and plans (since published). 

Mr. J. W. Hewett, of Trinity college, 
one of the Secretaries, read a paper ‘‘ On 
the Arrangement of Parish Churches,’’ 
(also published) after which a conversa- 
tion ensued, and several authorities and 
instances were adduced in support of his 
remarks. Mr. Hewett then gave an ac- 
count of a visit to the interesting churches 
of Toft, Kingston, Caldecott, and Bourn, 
the latter deserving of particular attention. 

March 3. The President read a valua- 
ble paper ‘‘ On Proportion in Gothic Ar- 
chitecture,’”’? communicated by the Rev. P. 
Freeman, Principal of the Diocesan Col- 
lege, Chichester. It contained an exami- 
nation of the theory propounded by Mr. 
Griffith in his recent work, ‘ Ancient 
Gothic Churches, their Proportions and 
Chromatics,’’ and an application of it to 
several medizval and classical structures. 
The paper was illustrated by a considerable 
number of diagrams, and it has been since 
published at the expense of the Society. 
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March 17. The President gave an in- 
teresting history aud description of the 
church of St. Mary at Jerusalem, built by 
the Emperor Justinian, circa A.D. 535, 
but now a mosk called El-Aksa. The 
account of its erection is given by Cyril, 
the monk of Scythopolis, and by Pro- 
copius. It stands southward of the area 
once occupied by the Jewish Temple, 
where now is the well-known Saracenic 
Building—the Mosk of Omar, or ‘‘ Dome 
of the Rock.’’ Vast substructions were 
made to raise its foundations level with 
this area, and the church itself—a nave 
with aisles and transepts—was of vast di- 
mensions, dazzling glory, and costly adorn- 
ment. Theodore, a most distinguished 
architect, had the honour of its erection ; 
and Barachus, a Bishop of Bacathi, was 
overseer of the work. When Jerusalem 
was taken by the Saracens, under Omar, 
St. Mary’s was converted into a mosk, 
and held by them in only less reverence 
than the ‘‘ Dome of the Rock.’’ Between 
775 and 785 Al-Mahadi almost rebuilt it, 
altering its character materially; he re- 
duced its length and increased its width 
by adding two aisles on either side. Jeru- 
salem was recaptured by the Crusaders 
A.D. 1099, and in 1119 Baldwin I. the 
king gave the church, under the name of 
the Palace or Temple of Solomon, to ‘‘ the 
poor fellow-soldiers of Jesus Christ,’ a 
voluntary association of noble knights for 
the protection of Christian pilgrims, and 
the original of the illustrious order of the 
Templars, who indeed derived their latter 
name from this venerable building. Saladin 
again took the city in 1187, and the church 
of St. Mary once more passed to the Mos- 
lems, by whom it is still retained; it 
nevertheless to this day exhibits, ex- 
ternally, a Christian character, having a 
long, high-pitched roof, and a clerestory, 
aisles, and transepts, all sufficiently well 
defined. Its length is 260 feet, and width 
180. Beneath is a double-vaulted pas- 
sage, evidently part of the substructions 
before mentioned. 

March 31. Mr. Hewett read a paper 
‘*On the Ancient Crosses incised on the 
Chiltern Hills at Monks’ Risborough and 
Bledlow, in the county of Buckingham,”’ 
communicated by the Rev. A. Baker, of 
Aylesbury, Hon. Sec. to the Architectural 
and Archeological Society for the county 
of Bucks, and Corresponding Secretary to 
this Society. The paper was illustrated 
by drawings and diagrams. 

The next meeting is proposed to be held 
on the 12th of May. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Feb. 24. Thomas Amyot, esq. Vice- 
Pres. Lord Hastings was elected a Fellow 


of the Society. 

James Bunstone Bunning, esq. exhibited 
a model of the Roman remains recently 
found in Lower Thames-street (described 
in p. 293). 

Sir Fortunatus Dwarris communicated 
‘* Observations upon the History of one 
of the Old Cheshire Families,’’ namely, 
the Breretons; a portion of which was 
read. 

March 2. Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

Mr. C. R. Smith laid before the society 
a communication from Edward Pretty, 
esq. of Northampton, “ On the station of 
Magiovintum,’’ mentioned in the Jtine- 
vary of Antoninus. The concurrent 
opinion of our antiquaries appears to have 
placed this at, or near, Fenny Stratford, 
which Mr. Pretty considers to be con- 
firmed by the Roman remains found in 
its vicinity. This communication was ac- 
companied by two or three plans and 
small sketches; and the coins enume- 
rated as found there consisted of two 
in large brass of Severus Alexander and 
Gordianus Pius, and some of Posthumus, 
Tetricus, Valens, Claudius Gothicus, and 
Tacitus in small brass. 

The Secretary then proceeded to con- 
tinue the reading of Sir F. Dwarris’s ob- 
servations upon the history of the Brere- 
ton family. 

March 9. H. Hallam, esq. V. P. 

Mr. Windus, of Stamford Hill, ex- 
hibited to the Society a terra-cotta tablet, 
oval, of considerable size, from Rome ; 
it represents Hercules in the gardens of 
the Hesperides, with a female opposite to 
him. Mr. Windus assumes the sculpture 
to be the work of Dioscorides, and the 
figures to represent Augustus and Livia. 

The Secretary then concluded the read- 
ing of Sir F. Dwarris’s communication. 

March 16. Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Mr. J. A. Cahusac exhibited a noble of 
Edward III., found with eleven others in 
a bronze urn, recently excavated at Break- 
burn Priory, near Morpeth. 

Mr. B. Gibson, of Rome, communicated 
a short appendix to his memoir on the 
Xanthian Monument, read through several 
former meetings. It related to the peri- 
stylium of the Temple, and to the opinions 
formed of its representing the conquest of 
Lycia by Harpagus ; and additional coins 
were quoted by Mr. Gibson, in support of 
his former argument. Enlarged drawings 
of these coins accompanied the paper. 

The Secretary then read a memoir by 
the Rey. Joseph Hunter, entitled ‘* Proofs 


of the early use of Gunpowder in Eng- 
land.’? The author observed, that in the 
course of the researches which had been 
instituted into the history of an invention 
which has extensive influences on society 
reference had been made to cannon having 
been used at the battle of Cressy, but the 
statement had not been supported by our 
own historians. In a Book of Accompts 
of money paid out of the King’s Chamber, 
from Dec. 25th, 1344, to the 18th Oct. 
1347, were sundry payments to Thomas 
de Roldeston, the keeper of the King’s 
Privy Wardrobe, for things provided by 
him for the King’s use ; and among them 
—‘* Eidem Thome super facturam pul- 
veris pro ingeniis, et emendatione diver- 
sarum armaturarum, xls.’’ This, Mr. 
Hunter assumes, when instruments of war 
are the subject, can scarcely be anything 
but Gunpowder ; especially as the pay- 
ments were made before the departure, 
and in contemplation, of the expedition of 
1346. Moreover, this was corroborated 
by another account, for payments made 
at the same time and for the same ser- 
vice. Mr. Hunter concluded his paper 
with an account of Edward the Third’s 
movement during this campaign, from 
an unpublished authority found in the 
Journal of the King’s Kitchen. 

March 30. Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

A letter was read from the President, 
Lord Mahon, inclosing one from Mr. 
Wright, who, with the wish of saving the 
Society from any divisions and discussions 
that might arise from a contested election 
for the vacant place of Secretary, and from 
an unwillingness to stand in the way of 
Mr. Akerman, declines being proposed as 
a candidate. 

A communication from the President 
was read, ‘‘ On two inscriptions in the 
choir of the Capuchin convent, at Seville,”’ 
—‘ an edifice,’’ Lord Mahon observes, 
‘* so well known to every lover of art who 
has visited that city, as containing several 
of the master-pieces of Murillo.’’ The 
first of these inscriptions is in leonine 
verse ; the second only in rude lines, 
without any attempt at classic metre, and 
they are evidently designed to reprove the 
monks for irregularity in their attendance 
on divine service. 

A letter from Mr. Richard Brooke, of 
Liverpool was read, ‘‘ On the antiquity 
and nature of the office of a notary in 
England,”’ which points, Mr. Brooke re- 
marks, appear hitherto to have been 
scarcely much considered—an omission 
which probably has arisen from the duties 
of the office in this country being of a de- 
scription which do not bring the possessor 
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of it quite so prominently under the no- 
tice of the public as those of some other 
legal officers. Notaries were employed 
during the period of the Roman empire, 
as well as during the Middle Ages; and 
their duty seems to have been the pro- 
curing of information and drawing up 
rough drafts for the tabelliones, who trans- 
cribed and authenticated them. In later 
times these two employments seem to 
have been blended, and the appellations 
—notary and ¢abellio—were applied in 
comparatively modern times without dis- 
tinction. 

April 13. The Treasurer in the chair. 
Mr. Tupper’s paper having been concluded, 
a letter was read from Mr. J. Payne Col- 
lier to Mr. Amyot, containing particulars 
respecting the family and affairs of Henry- 
Algernon sixth Earl of Northumberland, 
who came to the title in 1527 and died in 
1537. These particulars were derived from 
documents in the possession of the writer, 
and from a letter, which had never at- 
tracted any notice, among the Shrewsbury 
papers preserved in the library at Lam- 
beth. ‘The first of the documents was the 
contemporaneous draft of a deed, by which 
Henry VIII., in the 25th year of his 
reign, conferred on the Earl of Northum- 
berland the shrievalty of that county, with 
all the emoluments of the office. This 
was followed by the copy of the original 
letter from the Earl to Secretary Cromwell, 
dated Feb. 2, 1537, in which the writer 
stated that, having no children by his wife, 
Mary, daughter of George Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and all the members of his 
family having shown him great unkind- 
ness, he had determined to make a will, 
bestowing his vast estates on the king. 
The Earl died in the June following, at 
Hackney, disinheriting all his relations, 
and making no provision for his widow. 
The third document was a letter from the 
Earl of Shrewsbury’s correspondent in 
London, giving a minute account of an 
interview between Henry: VIII. and the 
Countess of Northumberland, widow of 
the late Earl, at which she besought his 
Majesty to grant her some dowry out of 
the enormous landed property which her 
husband had left to the king. The king, 
leaning upon his stick, treated the Countess 
with much courtesy, but could not be 
brought to make any promise in her fa- 
vour ; and the interview ended with the 
reference of the question to the Council, 
the king placing the petition of the 
Countess in the hands of the Bishop of 
Durham (Tunstall) and Sir Anthony 
Browne. The result of the suit is not 
known; but it was probably unfavourable 
to the Countess, because Henry VIII. 
told her, among other things, that her 
father was very rich, and that before he 


married her to the Earl of Northumber- 
land he ought to have taken care of her 
settlement. 

In consequence of the ordinary anni- 
versary (St. George’s day) falling on 
Easter Sunday, the anniversary meeting 
of the Society will this year be held on 
the 2nd of May. 

NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 27. J. B. Bergne, esq. Treas. in 
the Chair. 

Lieut. Forbes presented eight Chinese 
books, relating to the coins of the Chinese 
empire. 

Mr. Roach Smith exhibited an unpub- 
lished variety of the Pax type of the brass 
coins of Carausius, and a scarce small 
brass coin of Constantine, reverse, “ Sapi- 
enti Principis’’ (size of the quinarius), 
both recently dug up in Cripplegate 
churchyard. Mr. Smith also exhibited 
an exceedingly rare example of a forged 
penny of Stephen, found in the Thames. 
The reverse is similar to that on a rare 
type of Henry I. but the portrait on the 
obverse is that of Stephen. It is well 
known that forgeries of the legal coins 
were common in the disturbed reign of 
Stephen, but no specimens of the coun- 
terfeit coins themselves had before been 
met with. 

Mr. Vaux read an account of a disco- 
very of Roman coins in the parish of Lit- 
tle Malvern, Worcestershire, under the 
following curious circumstances: As Mr. 
Mayne and his sons, during the month of 
August last, were geologizing in a small 
quarry on the side of the road leading 
from Little Malvern to Ledbury and He- 
reford ; while turning over some stones, 
Mr. Mayne came, most unexpectedly, 
upon a considerable number of second 
brass Roman coins, which were lying 
loosely together about a foot under the 
surface, at the top of the pit. He col- 
lected about 200. The news of the dis- 
covery spread rapidly, and people flocked 
from all parts to reach the spot, and ob- 
tained a few more. On the following day 
a man, searching more closely, found an- 
other collection in a light red-coloured 
earthen pot (fragments of which were ex- 
hibited) ; these coins, 50 in number, he 
sold shortly after to Mr. Warden, one of 
the Directors of the East India Company. 
The whole number amounted, Mr. Vaux 
calculated, to about 300; of these 200 
were examined, which comprised 13 varie- 
ties, of which 27 are of Diocletianus; 64 
of Maximianus Hercules ; 36 of Constan- 
tius Chlorus ; 2 of Galerius Maximianus ; 
and 1 of Maximinus Daza; but which, at 
the same time, present only 25 varieties 
of legends, the other points on which they 
differ being confined to letters on the field, 
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or in the exergue. The large majority 
were struck at Treves. Mr. Vaux then 
laid upon the table a detailed catalogue of 
the coins, and exhibited species of those 
in the possession of Mr. Warden, most of 
which were in fine preservation. The dis- 
trict in which they were found, it appears, 
is not remarkable for Roman remains. 

Dr. L. Loewe read a paper on a Cufic 
gold coin, in his possession, and consi- 
dered to be an unique, issued in the reign 
of Al-Admir Bedkhcam Allah, the tenth 
Caliph of the Fatimite dynasty. After 
giving a sketch of that dynasty, of the 
contests of the crusaders, under Baldwin, 
with the power of this Caliph and his pre- 
decessor, and of the characters and achieve- 
ments of the two principal viziers of Al- 
Aamir, he mentioned some particulars re- 
specting the mint established in this reign 
at New Cairo, and the custom of making 
‘* New Year’s Presents by the Caliph to 
his Officers of State. The Doctor then 
proceeded to read the inscriptions of the 
coin, which he translated in full, with a 
detailed explanation of the Moslem cus- 
toms to which they referred. The chief 
point of curiosity in respect to the coin 
is, that it was one of the first issued from 
the mint at New Cairo, and that its date 
is expressed simply by the word eight, in 
Cufic characters,—a circumstance which, 
from researches the Doctor has made, 
must be taken to signify the year 518 of 
the Mahommedan era. The weight is 55 
grains ; it is in a state of perfect preser- 
vation, and its designs and executions are 
remarkably neat. Dr. Loewe received it 
as a present during his stey at Damascus, 
from Bakhri Bey, the secretary to Ibra- 
him Pasha. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. exhibited a large 
brass coin of the elder Faustina, reverse, 
‘* Pietas,”’ a female figure sacrificing. The 
coin is remarkable for the close resem- 
blance of the vase held in the left hand of 
the female to the celebrated enamelled 
one found in the Bartlow Hills, Essex, 
being of a globular shape, with square 
handles. Mr. Akerman considers them to 
be of a kind devoted to sacrificial purposes. 

Mr. Smith communicated a catalogue 
of 192 large brass Roman coins, found at 
Chesterford, Essex, drawn up by the Hon. 
R. C. Neville. 

Feb. 24. W. D. Haggard, esq. the Presi- 
dent, read an interesting communication, 
shewing the difficulties of introducing any 
changes or improvement in the establish- 
ment of the Royal Mint. Mr. Haggard 
observed, ‘‘ It has always been considered 
a matter of great difficulty to introduce 
into the Royal Mint any improvement 
either in the construction or striking of 
the coins, by reason of the constitution of 
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the establishment allowing the pecuniary 
advantages of the moneyers to interfere 
with that object ;’’ and then quoted seve- 
ral observations from a book, written by 
Thomas Violet, of London, goldsmith, 
printed by William Du Gard, A.D. 1653, 
which gives the ‘‘ Representation of Peter 
Blondeau touching severa) disorders hap- 
pening of money ill-coined, and the only 
means to prevent them.’’ According to 
this representation, ‘‘the money was un- 
equal in bigness and unhandsomely done;” 
some shillings did not weigh full five- 
pence, while others weighed near eighteen- 
pence, and that among the opposers to 
this improved method of coining, were the 
Master of the Mint, the officers, the work- 
men of the same and their friends, who 
objected that there would be no encourage- 
ment if they had not the choice of the 
heavy pieces to melt. In page 169, he 
states the ‘‘ place of master and worker 
of the Mint was in former times ever in 
the possession of some goldsmith, as does 
appear upon record, and the reason is 
apparent, for he was to melt the silver 
down, and to be skilled both in the melt- 
ing and due making of the money; a 
Doctor of Physic may as well be the State’s 
smith for the office of the Ordnance, as 
master worker of the Mint. How can he 
be said to be master worker that neither 
understands nor can work or melt any 
part of the money.’’ Page 171 ‘‘ From 
the year 1630 to 1646, there was coined in 
silver about £900,000 a-year, and Master 
Wollaston, now Sir John and Alderman, 
had allowed him for waste of melting 16 
grains in every pound weight ; and in six- 
teen years, about thirteen millions of 
silver was coined, and Sir John hath, in 
that time, received of the State about 
£40,000 for his waste in melting silver, 
which, if the bargain had been made by 
knowing men, he would have done for 
12 grains, and so much the State has lost 
through the ignorance or knavery of the 
officers of the Mint.’’ 

The Secretary read a letter from C. R. 
Smith, esq. to J. B. Bergne, esq. giving an 
account of 1,200 small brass Roman Coins, 
part of a large hoard said to have ori- 
ginally amounted to 12,000, and to have 
been found near Lyons ; they are chiefly 
of the Constantine family, and minted for 
the most part at Tréves and Lyons. 

March 23. J.B. Bergne, esq. in thechair. 

A letter was read from Mr. W. B. 
Dickinson, and addressed to Mr. J. Y. 
Akerman, ‘‘ On the silver Coin of Siam, 
called the tekal or tickal.’”, Mr. Dickin- 
son observed, that Tavernier compares 
them to ‘‘ hazel nuts flatted semicircularly 
on four sides, but open like a horse-shoe,”’ 
and that there are in the form evident 
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traces of the penannular ring money and 
form, which would seem to have relation 
to a general crescentic form adopted in 
metallic money in the East. With regard 
to the globular form of this money, Mr. 
Dickinson considered it to be a remnant 
of the shape of bullion money before the 
invention of coinage, and cited several 
passages from the Old Testament, from 
which he inferred that the shekel origin- 
ally possessed the same globose fori. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

April 7. Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. in the 
chair. Among the objects exhibited were 
a dagger the hilt of which was a fine 
specimen of Burmese carving; from the 
fact of the blade having nine spots of gold 
passing through it, seven of which form 
the usual Latin cross, the exhibitor, Mr. 
G. J. French, conjectured it might have 
been a portion of the blade of a European 
sword.—Mr. Allies exhibited an urn found 
in the cutting for the railroad at Droit- 
wich in 1847 ; it was apparently of Roman 
fabric, and had been used in early times ia 
the manufacture of salt, from the effects 
of which it was undergoing rapid decom- 
position. Mr. Allies also submitted 
specimens of pottery dredged up from the 
bed of the Severn between Worcester and 
Kempsey. Mr. Manning laid on the 
table two drawings of mural paintings 
recently discovered in Watford church, 
Herts, one of which appeared to be a por- 
tion of a St. Christopher. Mr. Talbot 
exhibited a remarkable bronze jug, of 
medieval fabric, discovered at New- 
bigging, co. Fife ; it had been fitted with 
a lid, now wanting, likeatankard. Draw- 
ings of druidical circles recently found in 
the Isle of Mull, and of a curious monu- 
mental slab in the cathedral of Dunkeld, 
were contributed, with illustrative re- 
marks, by Mr. Auldjo. Mr. Farrer ex- 
hibited a silver bottle the neck of which 
was formed of a small gourd ; this curious 
object, of the workmanship of the six- 
teenth century, was intended to be worn 
at the girdle. Mr. Nightingale sent a 
painted tryptich of the Florentine school 
of the early part of the fifteenth century. 
A deed of the time of Edward the Third, 
enfranchising a villein and his issue, 
together with the brass matrix of a seal, 
probably a sheriff’s, of early date, were 
brought by Mr. Faulkner. Mr. J 
Nichols exhibited a rubbing of an inscrip- 
tion in Dutch, dated 1439, on a stone wall 
at the old Inquisition at Antwerp. 

A discussion took place on the drawings 
of druidical remains exhibited by Mr. 
Auldjo,—in which the Chairman, Mr. 
Disney, Mr. Talbot, and other gentlemen 
took part. It appeared to be the im- 
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pression that Stonehenge was originally 
constructed of dressed stone, and not of 
rough blocks. 

Mr. Hudson Turner read a short paper 
“On Medieval Horticulture,’’—referring 
more esqecially to the varieties of fruit 
grown in England during the thirteenth 
century. 

The Secretary announced that the vo- 
lume of the Proceedings of the Institute at 
York was ready for delivery. 

BEDFORDSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 21. The first general annual 
meeting of this society was held at the 
County Library. The room was hung 
with a splendid collection of rubbings of 
brasses (exhibited by the Rev. W. Airey 
and Miss Williamson), and architectural 
drawings and elevations (exhibited by Mrs. 
Goldicutt, E. W. Smith, esq. and Miss L. 
Green). A large table in the middle of 
the room was covered with objects of ar- 
cheological interest. 

Earl de Grey, the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, took the chair, and expressed 
himself as most anxious to render all the 
aid he could to the society. 

The society owes its origin to a casual 
observation on the occasion of an annual 
meeting of the Bedfordshire Library on 
the 26th August last year, on a question 
for the purchase by subscription of a copy 
of Dugdale’s Monasticon. It occurred to 
a gentleman then present that a society 
might be established for the publication 
of some of the best illustrations of church 
architecture in this county; and, after 
some preliminary deliberation, a meeting 
of gentlemen favourable to such a design 
took place on the 28th Sept. 1847, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of forming a society, having for 
its objects the collection of archeological 
and architectural information in this county, 
&c. Many gentlemen of high position 
and influence have expressed opinions 
favourable to an institution of this kind, 
and among them may be mentioned the 
Duke of Bedford, the Marquess of North- 
ampton, the Bishop of the diocese, the 
Archdeacon of Bedford, &c. In order to 
carry out their intentions, the council 
considered it advisable to divide the county 
into districts; and, accordingly, applica- 
tions were made to several gentlemen and 
clergy resident in these districts, who were 
requested to make known the objects of 
the society, to obtain subscribers, and to 
collect information on subjects of archi- 
tectural and antiquarian research ; and it 
is confidently hoped that this arrangement 
will be attended with the best results. An 
application to the town council of Bed- 
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ford to permit an examination of the an- 
cient records or muniments belonging to 
the corporation has been met by courteous 
communication from the mayor; and Mr. 
Harvey, of Ickwell, and Mr. Dawson, of 
Clapham, bave also very kindly responded 
to similar applications. 

The following papers were read, and 
thanks given to their authors :—On Archi- 
tecture, by Mr. G. Russell French; on 
the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Bedford- 
shire, by the Rev. W. Airey ; on Arche- 
ology, by Mr. Inskip; on the Seals of 
Bedfordshire, by the Rev. H. J. Rose. 

The noble chairman said that he had 
been requested to convey the wishes of 
the council that, when restorations were 
contemplated, the suggestions of this or 
some similar society should be taken. He 
was happy to state that already in this 
county great restorations and improve- 
ments had been admirably effected, par- 
ticularly at Cockayne Hatley, Cranfield, 
Warden, Eyeworth, Ampthill, Steventon ; 
St. Mary, St. Peter, and St. Cuthbert, in 
Bedford; Aspley, Pavenham, Halcote, 
Podenton, Harrold, Tingrith, and some 
others. It was gratifying to learn that 
extensive works would be carried into 
effect this year at Felmersham, Stagsden, 
Clophill, Potton, and upon that beautiful 
relic of antiquity, the priory church of 
Dunstable. The Rev. F. Hose, Rector of 
Dunstable, stated that the architect had 
in the room with him a complete set of 
drawings of the contemplated work, and 
he begged to remark that their object was 
to restore, not to destroy anything. Mr. 
G. Somers Clark, the a>chitect, then ex- 
hibited the designs alluded to, which were 
very generally approved of. Among the 
presents were a lithographic print of the 
proposed restoration of Dunstable church, 
and a coloured drawing of the door of the 
south porch of Turvey church, richly or- 
namented with a flowing scroll and foliated 
pattern of iron-work, drawn and measured 
by Edward W. Smith, esq.; also a small 
collection of coins found in Cranfield 
church during its restoration. 





NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The quarterly mecting of this Society 
was held on Thursday March 30, Arch- 
deacon Collyer in the chair. 

A donation of 50/. from Mr. Hudson 
Gurney was announced. 

The Secretary read a continuation of a 
paper on the shields of the roof of St. 
Nicholas Church, Yarmouth, by T. W. 
King, Rouge-Dragon pursuivant. 

The Rev. James Bulwer made some ob- 
servations respecting the paintings on the 
screens at Gately and Caston Churches, 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXIX. 
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exhibited at a former meeting, and parti- 
cularly with regard to the representation 
of a figure with a boot, out of which an 
imp was seen issuing. Other papers read 
were: (1.) by Mr. Blakely, on two magis- 
trates’ posts, taken from a house on Elm- 
hill, Norwich ; and (2.) by Dr. Copeman, 
on ancient medical worthies connected with 
the town and county. 





SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

March 14. Dr. Lee in the chair. Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe explained the plan on 
which he had constructed his Map of An- 
cient Egypt. As to the physical part, the 
valley of the Nile was taken from the 
French survey in the Description de 
l’Egypte, the peninsula of Sinai from La- 
borde’s Travels, and Ethiopia from Cail- 
liaud’s Travels. Some of the ancient towns 
were fixed by the help of the ruins now 
remaining, and the others from the Itine- 
rary of Antoninus. The roads were laid 
down from the Itinerary. The nomes, or 
counties, were from Ptolemy’s Geography. 
The length of the stadium made use of 
was from Eratosthenes, who measured a 
degree between Alexandria and Syene. 
The Lake of Meoeris was from Linant’s 
Memoire, in which that engineer has so 
satisfactorily proved that Herodotus well 
understood what he was writing about 
when he described that lake, and the fishery 
at its mouth. The route by which Moses 
led the Israelites was fixed by the identifi- 
cation of the towns mentioned in Exodus 
with those in the Itinerary. Mr. Bonomi 
exhibited the same map, which he has just 
published on a small scale. Miss Fanny 
Corbaux exhibited a section illustrative of 
the gradual and regular accumulation of 
alluvium in the bed of the Nile from 
the Nilometer of Rhoda Island to the 
mouth of the river. 

Mr. John Landseer read a paper, in 
correction of what he held to be the erro- 
neous explanations that have been pub- 
lished and inaccurate representations that 
have been drawn of the colossal sphynx of 
Gizeh, and which he argued was an andro- 
sphynx, the beard having been broken off, 
and illustrative, as we understood, of the 
connexion of the annual inundation of the 
Nile with the astral position of certain 
stars in Aquarius and Leo, in primeval 
Egyptian times ; which position was illus- 
trated by means of a celestial globe with a 
moveable pole. Mr. Bonomi appeared 
rather to hold by that opinion which con- 
sidered the sphynx as an emblem of regal 
power. Mr. Wilson, of Chelsea, pre- 
ferred the astral explanation given by Mr. 
Landseer. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 


April 11. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe laid on the table of the House a 
bill to give the Government jower for the 
removal of Atiens from this country. 
He explained the circumstances which 
made this measure necessary. ‘‘ A number 
of foreigners had recently come over, not 
under the accustomed influences of plea- 
sure or business, but under influences of a 
totally different description ; and he hoped 
the House would think it fit that her 
Majesty’s Government should have powers, 
to be exercised upon their responsibility, 
for a limited time and in certain cases, to 
compel the departure of any such persons.” 
The Bill was read a second time, without 
a division, on the 13th. 


House or Commons. 


March 22. Mr. S. Crawford moved 
the second reading of the OurGoine 
TENANTs (IRELAND) Bill, which was, he 
stated, intended for the confirmation of 
the custom of Ulster tenant-rigit. There 
was at the present moment a growing dis- 
position to consolidate farms in Ireland, 
and to turn out the small holders ; and, 
therefore, persons who had laid out money 
in improvements were most anxious that 
tenant-right should be secured by law. 
The debate was adjourned, and on the 5th 
of April the second reading was carried by 
145 to 22. 

March 28. Mr. Bankes submitted a 
resolution, expressing an opinion that the 
retirement of Mr. Strutt from the House 
afforded a favourable opportunity for abo- 
lishing the Rarnway Commission, and 
returning its functions to the Board of 
Trade, which had little to do, now that 
the free-trade measures had been carried. 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the formation of the Railway Board 
had been forced on the Government; its 
expenses had been 12,000/. a year; and, 
as its business had been increasing, he did 
not think it would be possible to reduce 
the expense to any very considerable 
amount. But it was not the intention of 
Government to fill up the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Strutt’s retirement. It was proposed 
to put some member of the Board of Trade 
as an unpaid commissioner, and thus the 
experiment would be tried whether the 
duties of the commission could not be 
performed at a diminished cost.— The 





House divided, and the numbers were—For 
Mr. Bankes’s motion, 56 ; against it, 75. 

March 29. Sir H. Halford moved 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
to take into consideration the condition of 
the FramMework-Knitrers. Mr. Hume 
opposed all legislative interference with 
labour; and the motion was lost by a 
division of 85 to 51. 

March 31. Mr. Fox Maule brought 
forward the Army Estimates for the 
year 1848, which had been prepared with 
the strictest view to economy, as might be 
proved by the fact that-in 1828 the num- 
ber of the army amounted to 91,000, while 
now he had to propose a vote of nearly 
114,000 men, being an increase of more 
than 22,000 men, and yet the expense 
would be absolutely less than that of the 
91,000 in 1828. He concluded by moving 
that the number of men for the year 1848 
should be 113,847, exclusive of those em- 
oe in the territorial possessions of the 

ast India Company.—Mr. Hume pro- 
tested against keeping up so large an 
armament, and moved as an amendment 
that the number of men for the army be 
limited to 100,000. The amendment was 
negatived by a majority of 293 to 39.— 
Sir W. Molesworth then moved that the 
number proposed by the Government be 
reduced by 5,449 men, the number expec- 
ted to return from India. This amend- 
ment was defeated by a majority of 246 
to 45. 

April3. In Committee on the Jewisu 
Disasiuities Bill, on clause 6, by which 
Jews are excluded from the offices of Lord 
Chancellor and other offices to which 
Roman Catholics are ineligible under the 
act of 1829, Sir H. Willoughby moved the 
addition of the following words : ‘‘ Or any 
office in the gift or appointment of her 
Majesty, her heirs or successors, to which 
the appointment or recommendation to 
any office or preferment whatever in the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
or in the Church of Scotland, may belong.” 
—Lord J. Russell opposed this amend- 
ment, which was lost by 196 to 99.—Sir 
R. Inglis then moved an amendment to 
the effect that no Jew should be a judge 
of any of the courts of law, or a member 
of the Privy Council. This amendment 
was lost by 203 to 94. The other clauses 
were agreed to without a division, and the 
bill was ordered to be reported. 

Aprii 4. Mr. Horsman brought for- 
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ward a resolution for the purpose of abo- 
lishing the distinction between the Epts- 
copaL Funp and the Common Fund in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. An act was passed in 1836 pro- 
viding that a portion of the revenue of the 
richer sees should be appropriated to the 
augmentation of the poorer bishoprics ; 
another act was passed in 1840 which 
provided that certain episcopal funds 
should be applied to the increase of small 
livings; and by a third act, passed in 1841, 
a distinction was made between the two 
funds. Mr. Horsman’s object in seeking 
to have them joined was to provide an 
increased number of working clergy in 
preference to new bishops.—Lord Ashley 
seconded the resolution, not from any 
desire to impede the creation of an addi- 
tional body of bishops, but because he felt 
that, whilst additional bishops might be 
desirable, additional clergy were absolutely 
necessary.—Sir G. Grey, without contro- 
verting any of the arguments of the mover 
or seconder, thought it unwise to adopt an 
abstract principle.—Sir R. H. Inglis 
thought it would be injudicious unad- 
visedly to amalgamate the two funds.— 
Lord J. Russell found no fault with the 
resolution as an abstract proposition ; but 
he was unwilling to agree to the resolution, 
for he did not know to what the Govern- 
ment or the House would stand pledged 
if it were carried. The motion was with- 
drawn. 

April 5. There was a short discussion 
and a division on Mr. S. Crawford’s 
motion for the second reading of his 
TENANT-RIGHT Bill, which was rejected 
by a majority of 145 to 22. 

April6. Mr. F. O’ Connor moved an 
address to the Crown, praying her Majesty 
to extend her royal pardon to John Frost, 
Zephaniah Williams, and William Jones, 
—Mr. Wakley seconded the motion.—Sir 
G. Grey declared that, of all other offen- 
ders, those were the men that least deser- 
ved the sympathy of the House or of the 
country, and met the motion with a deci- 
ded negative—The House divided—For 
the motion, 23; against it, 91. 

April7. Sir George Grey drew atten- 
tion to the state of some portions of the 
United Kingdom in which all the limits of 
fair discussion were exceeded, and lan- 
guage indulged in of a seditious and even 
of a treasonable character. However un- 
willing to interfere with speeches or writ- 
ings of an exciting character when not 
likely to prove mischievous, the Govern- 
ment could not close their eyes to the 
danger under existing circumstances of 
suffering such proceedings to continue as 
had marked the conduct of the Irish Con- 
federation, and which had already sub- 


jected some of its members to prosecution. 
The right hon. gentleman explained the 
nature of the law of treason, and the 
difference between that law in England and 
Ireland ; the 36th of George the Third, 
which considerably enlarged and extended 
that law, never having been extended to 
the latter country. It was right that the 
law in both countries should be the same, 
and with some modification he proposed 
to extend it to Ireland, reducing the 
punishment in all cases, except those of 
imagining the death of or levying war 
against the Sovereign, to transportation 
for life, with a discretion in the judge to 
reduce such punishment to any shorter 
period not less than seven years. This 
law, so framed, was to be applicable to 
the whole of the United Kingdom. The 
right hon. gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill for the better 
security of the CROwN AND GOVERNMENT 
of the United Kingdom.—Mr. John 
O’ Connell opposed the motion, as did Mr. 
Hume, but it was supported by Mr. M. J. 
O’ Connell. The House divided.—For 
leave to bring in the bill, 783 ; against it, 24. 

Sir Wm. Somerville moved the second 
reading of the LANDLORD AND TENANT 
(IrELAND) Bill, with a view to refer it, 
at the request of several of the Irish mem- 
bers, to a select committee.—Sir Wm. 
Verner moved as an amendment that the 
bill be read a second time that day six 
months. Some further discussion ensued, 
but eventually the bill was read a second 
time, and referred to a select committee. 

April 10. Mr. F. O'Connor presented 
the “ monster” petition of the Chartists, 
praying for annual parliaments, universal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, equal electoral 
districts, no property qualification, and 
the payment of members. 

Lord J. Russell then moved the order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Crown AND GOVERNMENT SEcuURITY 
Bill.—Mr. S. O’Brien rose, but not, as 
he said, for the purpose of opposing this 
bill on personal grounds. He was not to 
be put down by the proceedings which 
Lord J. Russell had directed against him, 
nor would the Government extinguish 
national feeling in Ireland by wholesale 
prosecutions. He professed his loyalty 
to the Queen, but not to the Government 
or to the Imperial Parliament; on the 
contrary, he would do all in his power to 
overthrow the one, and dissever the other. 
—Sir G. Grey had entertained some hope 
that Mr. O’Brien would have disavowed 
with that indignation which a loyal subject 
ought to feel the imputation cast upon 
his loyalty. What, then, was his pain and 
regret when he found Mr. S. O’Brien pro- 
fessing lip-service allegiance to his Sove- 
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reign, and yet glorying in the imputations 
which had been cast upon him, and charg- 
ing the Premier himself with high treason ! 
He denied that the Government was in- 
fluenced by any feeling of defiance towards 
Ireland. The Government wished to see 
Ireland rich, happy, prosperous, and in 
full enjoyment of constitutional indepen- 
dence. He rejoiced to think that, in 
opposing the mischievous designs of Mr. 
S. O’Brien and his associates, the Govern- 
ment was doing its best to unite all honest 
men in the search of the true and lasting 
interests of the people of Ireland.—Mr. 
F. O’ Connor moved the second reading 
of the bill that day six months, and Mr. 
G. Thompson seconded the amendment. 
The House divided,—For the second 
reading, Ayes, 452; Noes, 35. 

Aprilll. Mr. John O’ Connell moved 
for leave to bring ina bill the better to 
enable her Majesty to call a Parliament 
in Ireland. He argued that the Union 
had been carried by fraud, force, and cor- 
ruption, against the will of the people of 
Treland ; and that the compact was a con- 
tinued injustice to Ireland.— Sir W. Somer- 
ville opposed the introduction of the bill. 
He thought it was for the interest of Ire- 
land to be united to England, and, while 
he was willing to assist his countrymen in 
obtaining all the rights of Englishmen, he 
could not consent to their depriving them- 
selves of the advantages derivable from 
sharing in the power and dominion of the 
British empire. The debate was ad- 
journed. 

April12. The order for again going 
into committee on the Crown anv Go- 
VERNMENT Security Bill having been 
read,—Mr. R. Osborne, Mr. F. O’ Connor, 
Mr. G. Thompson, and Mr. Hume, re- 
newed their opposition, which was mainly 
directed against the provision for punish- 
ing ‘open and advised speaking ’’ of 
treason. —Lord J. Russell terminated the 
discussion by declaring his willingness 
that the clause should only have a tempo- 
rary operation so far as regarded ‘ open 
and advised speaking.’’ The House then 
went into committee, and a discussion was 
continued until the hour of six arrived, 
and the chair vacated. 

April 13. Mr. Thornely, as chairman 
of the committee on public petitions, pre- 
sented a special report on the subject of 
the Cuartist Petition, from which it 
appeared that the number of signatures 
attached to it, instead of being 5,706,000 
as stated by Mr. F. O’Connor, was only 
1,975,496 ; that many of the consecutive 
sheets were all in the same handwriting, 
and names attached of distinguished indi- 
viduals who could not be supposed to 
concur in its prayer. Amongst such 
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occur the names of her Majesty, in one 
place as ‘‘ Victoria Rex—aApril Ist,’’ the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, &c. 
There were also a variety of names alto- 
gether fictitious, such as ‘‘ No Cheese,’’ 
‘*Pug Nose,’’ ‘* Flat Nose,’’ &c., and 
other words and phrases which, though 
written in the form of signatures, and in- 
cluded in the number reported, the Com- 
mittee would not hazard offending the 
House, and the dignity and the decency 
of their own proceedings, by reporting, 
though it might be added that they were 
signatures belonging to no human being. 
—Mr. F. O’Connor said he should cer- 
tainly move for a committee to investigate 
the matter; and if the House still doubted 
that the petition had received the signa- 
tures of five million persons he would 
undertake in a very short time to produce 
them a petition signed by double or treble 
the number!—Mr. Thornely defended the 
accuracy of the examination made by the 
persons employed for that purpose, and, 
with reference to a previous statement of 
Mr. F.O’ Connor, that the petition weighed 
5 tons, stated its weight was only 5$ 
cwt.—Mr. Cripps begged to affirm, with- 
out fear of legitimate contradiction, that 
the committee had taken every pains that 
there should be no mistake on the subject. 
His own attention had been directed to 
the matter from the very moment the 
hon. member for Nottingham made the 
audacious statement that the petition was 
signed by five millions and a half of per- 
sons. On investigating the matter he had 
ascertained that of every 100,000 signa- 
tures 8,200 were those of women. He 
did not wish to throw ridicule on the 
petition, but he did wish to throw ridicule 
and obloquy on Mr. O’Connor, and he 
for one should say that he should never 
believe that gentleman again.—Mr. F. 
O’ Connor, atter again speaking, left the 
House, and, from his declaration, that he 
would seek elsewhere an explanation of 
one of the points at issue between him 
and Mr. Cripps, several members ex- 
pressed an apprehension that he intended 
hostile proceedings. A messenger was 
despatched to summon him to return, and 
he was subsequently ordered to be taken 
into custody by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
On his reappearance, after an address from 
the Speaker, and mutual explanations be- 
tween Mr. Cripps and Mr. O’Connor, the 
latter gentleman said, that, seeing the feel- 
ing of the House on the subject, he should 
abandon his motion on the matter of the 
petition, which stood for the following day. 

Mr. Fagan moved ‘‘ That the House 
should, upon Tuesday next, resolve itself 
into a committee to take into considera- 
tion the Act 17th and 18th of Charles II. 
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c. 7, entitled ‘An Act for Provision of 
MrintsTERs in Cities and Corporate Towns, 
and making the Church of St. Andrew’s, 
in the suburbs of the city of Dubliu, pre- 
servative for ever,’ with the view to the 
repeal of so much thereof as relates to the 
provision of ministers in cities and corpo- 
rate towns, and to provide from the eccle- 
siastical revenues of Ireland a substitute 
in lieu thereof.’’ After some discussion, 
the House divided, and the numbers were 
—For the motion, 73; against it, 149. 

Mr. B. Cochrane moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the Counry 
Courts Act in some particulars. The 
alterations which he would propose were, 
that no debtor should be imprisoned ex- 
cept in a gaol in which there was a deb- 
tors’ side; and that the punishment for 
contempt should be limited to a fine of 2/. 
—Sir G. Grey offered no opposition; and 
leave was given to bring in the bill. 

April 14. ‘The Crown anp Govern- 
MENT Security Bill was opposed by six 
divisions, of which the only one involving 
an important point was whether the words 
‘‘ open and advised speaking ’’ should be 
retained in the third clause. The num- 
bers were—For the alteration of the 
clause, 79; against it, 188. 

Apvil17. On the reception of the re- 
port on the Crown AND GOVERNMENT 
Security Bill, the Attorney-General 
submitted a proviso that informations 
must be sworn within six days after the 
commission of the offence, and the magis- 
trate’s warrant issue within ten days from 
that period, which, after a debate, was 
carried by 142 to 30, majority 112. Seve- 
ral other amendments were moved by 
various members, but negatived or with- 
drawn. 
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The Chancellor of the Ewxchequer 
moved that the House should go into 
committee to enable him to submit the 
following custom duties, in lieu of those 
now payable : on the importation of copper 
ore, ls. per ton; regulus of copper, ls. 
per ton; old copper, fit only to be manu- 
factured, 2s. 6d. per ton; unwrought 
copper, viz. in bricks or pigs, rose copper, 
and all cast copper, 2s. 6d. per ton; cop- 
per part wrought, viz. bars, rods, or 
ingots, hammered or raised, 2s. 6d. per 
ton; copper in plates, and copper coin, 
2s. 6d. per ton; pig and shect lead, 2s. 
6d. per ton.—Sir C. Lemon moved as an 
amendment, ‘‘ That a select committee be 
appointed to inquire into the effect of the 
existing duties on the importation and 
production of copper ores.’’ ‘Fhe House 
divided, and the numbers were—For 
going into committee, 102; for the amend- 
ment, 35. The House then resolved 
itself into committee, and the resolutions 
were agreed to. 

Aprii 18. After another long debate, 
the Crown AND GovERNMENT SEcuU- 
rity Bill was read a third time, upon a 
division of 295 in its favour to 40 against it. 

April 19. In committee on the GAME 
CertiFicaTe (Killing Hares) Bill, Mr. 
G. Berkeley moved that persons not hav- 
ing game certificates should not be per- 
mitted to kill hares with fire-arms, on the 
ground that it was unsafe to encourage 
the use of fire-arms by the lower orders. 
On a division the amendment was carried 
by 49 to 44, 

April 21. The Royal Assent was given 
to the Crown AND GOVERNMENT SrEcu- 
RITY and various other Bills; after which 
the Lords adjourned to the 4th, and the 
Commons to the Ist of May. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

In the early part of the month of April 
the Provisional Government has been 
chiefly occupied with receiving deputa- 
tions, and the populace in planting innu- 
merable “ trees of liberty.’’ On the 27th 
March the Italian Association went to the 
Hotel de Ville, when their President Maz- 
zini read an address, offering and soliciting 
sympathy ; as did a party of some hundred 
Spaniards, whose mouth-piece was Salas. 
M. Lamartine replied to both with cour- 
tesy but moderation. 

On the 3d April he gave audience to 
the Irish deputation. Mr. Smith O’ Brien 
read the address of “the people of Ire- 
land ;’’? Mr. O’Gorman that of the trades 
of Dublin; and Mr. Meagher that of the 
inhabitants of Manchester: an address 


from Liverpool was also read. M. Lamar- 
tine replied to all in one speech. After 
expressing his sympathy for Ireland, he 
avowed that, not being at war with Great 
Britain, the Provisional Government could 
not hold out to the inhabitants of any 
portion of that United Kingdom promises 
of aid in any attempt to separate itself 
from the rest. 

On Sunday the 16th Paris was the 
scene of a very extraordinary demonstra- 
tion, which seems to have heen quite 
unexpected by the public, though foreseen 
and successfully provided against by the 
Government. The object was nothing 
less than to overthrow the Provisional 
Government, and to constitute for it ano- 
ther, consisting of Blanqui, Cabet, Ras- 
puil, Leblanc, and other communists, 
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To this end it was resolved to summon 
the trades of Paris and its environs to 
assemble at the Champ de Mars. The 
assemblage comprised 12,000 or 15,000 
men, under, it is said, the direction of M. 
Blanqui himself. Another party in the 
Champs Elysées is said to have been pre- 
sided over by M. Cabet, From those 
points they were to proceed to the Hotel 
de Ville to demand the instant changes in 
the Government. Those who anticipated 
the attack of course adopted measures of 
repression, and accordingly the générale 
was beaten in all quarters of Paris and in 
the banlieu early in the forenoon, and 
with such effect that before twelve o’clock 
60,000 National Guards were concentrated 
on the Hotel de Ville, and supported by 
some pieces of cannon. Along the Quays, 
the Boulevards, and the other principal 
streets on the north side of the river, were 
assembled 160,000 more, including 40,000 
of the National Guard of the banlieu 
(suburbs) ; and 20,000 of the National 
Guards Mobiles. When “The Trades ’’ 
had arrived near to the Pont Neuf they 
found a dense mass of National Guards, 
who refused them permission to go fur- 
ther, and the plot was crushed without a 
blow being struck. 

On Tuesday there was again an alarm, 
but the tone of the National Guards had 
become firm; they assumed that they 
were the citizens of Paris, and boldly de- 
clared that no émeute or disturbance in their 
city should be committed with impunity. 

On Thursday the 20th a “ Great Feéte 
of Fraternity ’’ passed off satisfactorily. 
Upwards of 250,000 armed men and more 
than 300,000 spectators were mixed toge- 
ther during seven or eight hours, without 
accident, and, one might almost say, with- 
out confusion—certainly without an in- 
stance of bad or unkind feeling. The 
Times correspondent thus concludes a 
long account of the féte :—“* The National 
Guards under arms amounted to a full 
quarter of a million; the troops of the 
line to 15,000 or 20,000 men (who could 
be doubled in twenty-four hours). The 
utmost cordiality and good-humour pre- 
vailed. Still the recollection that there 
are Communistes and Terrorists and Ex- 
altés will obtrude, and leave upon the 
mind the sad impression that strife is still 
possible. ‘La Liberte’ calculates that there 
are at least 100 clubs which meet nightly 
in Paris. Supposing that those clubs can 
each contain from 800 to 1,000 members, 
it would appear that 90,000 persons as- 
semble in Paris every afternoon to discuss 
more or less seriously the destinies of 
France.’’ 

SPAIN. 

An insurrection took place in Madrid 

on the 26th March. There was nothing 
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unusual in the appearance of the city up 
to a late hour of the afternoon. The 
queen passed through the square at the 
Puerta del Sol at six o’clock, at which 
time there was no disturbance, but almost 
immediately after she had passed there was 
a simultaneous rising in several parts of 
the city. A well organised plan had been 
formed to overthrow the ministry by means 
of an insurrectionary movement, in which 
it was expected that a considerable por- 
tion of the military would have actively 
or passively co-operated. The leaders of 
the movement having subsequently disco- 
vered that the troops were determined to 
resist, countermanded the orders they had 
given to the people. The latter, how- 
ever, who had been wrought up to the 
highest pitch of excitement, declared that 
they were betrayed, and that they would 
fight even without leaders. They accord- 
ingly commenced erecting barricades, 
which were completed in an incredibly 
short space of time. Fighting continued 
without intermission until three o’clock in 
the morning, when the military were suc- 
cessful on all points, and a number of the 
insurgents were captured. Two hundred 
persons, civilians and military, are said to 
have been killed, and a vast number 
wounded. An English gentleman, named 
Whitwell, was mortally wounded on his 
way to an evening party. The Madrid 
Gazette of the 27th contained two decrees : 
the first suspending the constitution 
throughout the entire monarchy; the se- 
cond commanding that the insurgents cap- 
tured during the preceding night shall be 
forthwith tried by court-martial. The 
Captain-General published a dando com- 
manding that all persons possessing atms 
should deliver them up to the authorities. 
Every day adds to the violence of Nar- 
vaez. Persons of all ranks and stations 
are daily sent out of Madrid on suspicions 
of conspiracy, and banished without trial. 
The Madrid mails of the 14th bring intel- 
ligence that the Duke and Duchess of 
Montpensier have been banishedto Seville. 


AUSTRIA. 


The basis has been settled of the new 
Constitution. There are to be responsible 
ministers and two houses of parliament. 
The qualifications for members of the 
upper house are birth and large landed 
property; and they are to be nominated 
by the Emperor. Members of the lower 
house are to be chosen from all classes, in 
order that every interest may be repre- 
sented. Freedom of religion, of speech, 
of the press, and of petition, and the right 
of public meeting, are granted to all citi- 
zens. The free exercise of religious wor- 
ship is granted to all Christians, and ‘to 
Jews, 
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ITALY. 


The revolution triumphed at Venice on 
the 22d April, after a capitulation con- 
cluded by General Zichy with the provi- 
sional government. The general, on hear- 
ing of the insurrection at Padua, Vicenza, 
Treviso, and in all the Venetian territory 
behind Verona, perceived the impossibility 
of retreating to Tyrol or Carinthia, through 
the Venetian provinces. He retired by 
sea, and embarked on the 22d for Trieste, 
with all the Austrian troops under his 
orders. On the following day the provi- 
sional government, after consulting the 
people, proclaimed the Republic, which 
was hailed by the Venetians with the cry 
of “ Viva San Marco,’’ the former war 
cry of their ancestors. 

The King of Sardinia entered Pavia on 
the 29th, at the head of 30,000 men, and 
left on the following day for Lodi. 

An offensive and defensive alliance has 
been finally.concluded between the King 
of Sardinia, the King of Naples, and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

In Lombardy the Italian troops con- 
tinue to gain ground. On the 8th of April 
the bridge of Goéto has been stormed and 
carried by the Sardinian troops, who have 
victoriously crossed the Mincio. This 
river, issuing from the Lago de Garda on 
the north, flows to the south, and pro- 
tected the position taken up by the Aus- 
trians in Mantua and Verona. The for- 
tress of Peschiera has also been captured 
by the Italian forces, and the communi- 
cation of the Austrian line thus placed in 
peril of being interrupted. 


NORTHERN GERMANY. 


The Grand National Congress met at 
Frankfort-on-Maine on the 31st April, 
to discuss the question of the united or 
‘universal’? German Parliament. The 
assembly was composed of 500 deputies 
from all parts of Germany, all men of 
first-rate abilities, including M. Mitter- 
meyer, President, Dahlmann (the cele- 
brated historian), Itztein, R. Blum, Jor- 
dan, Struve, Welcker, Gargau, Voght, 
Metz, Schafrath, Hecker, Jaul, Wachter, 
Romer, Wesendunck, Dr. Reingaum, 
Schutz, Weisner (from Austria), &c. The 
republican party were only able to muster 
fifteen votes. The programme of the pro- 
posed new constitution has been published. 
It is in substance as follows: ‘‘ A chief of 
the Confederation, with a responsible mi- 
nistry; two houses of representatives ; 
one representative for every seventy thou- 
sand inhabitants ; a general army for the 
entire Confederation ; and an equalization 
of customs duties, money, weights, mea- 
sures, &c. Schleswig-Holstein is includ- 
ed among the German states, and also 
East and West Prussia. The re-establish- 
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ment of Poland has been unanimously de- 
clared a holy duty of Germany. All reli- 
gious distinctions are to be abolished, and 
naturalised foreigners are entitled to vote 
and to be elected.’’ It is proposed that 
Frankfort shall be the seat of the new 
National Assembly. 


DENMARK. 


The news from the duchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein continues of the most 
warlike character. The German forces 
amount to 26,000 men, with 60 pieces of 
artillery. The Danish troops are estimated 
at 20,000, with 96 pieces of ordnance. 
The fleet gives a superiority of force to the 
Danes. Two battles have been fought ; 
the first at Bau, near Flensburg, on the 
9th of April, in which the Germans were 
defeated, and their 16th battalion almost 
wholly destroyed. The second was on 
the 2ist April, on the highway between 
Kiel and Eckenforde, and the Free corps 
was again defeated. 

Holstein has been annexed to Denmark 
nearly six hundred years, since the time 
of Christian I. whom the province ap- 
pointed its Count, but with the privilege 
of electing its princes from among his line. 
The changes of time varied the succession, 
but in 1733 Holstein was formally annexed 
to the Danish crown. It still was con- 
nected with the States of Germany, and 
the king, as its duke, had a seat in the diet. 
On the cessation of the imperial title, and 
the formation of the Rhenish Confederation 
in 1806, the king formally declared his Ger- 
man possessions to be parts of the king- 
dom of Denmark. Again, in the esta- 
blishment of the German Confederation 
in 1815, Holstein became a member of 
the Confederation under the king. It now 
demands to be no¢ under the king, and to 
take Schleswig, its northern neighbour, 
along with it. 

MEXICO. 


The treaty of peace between the United 
States and Mexico has been signed by Mr. 
Trist, General Scott, and the Mexican 
Commissioners, and laid before a Session 
of the Cabinet at Washington, when there 
was a majority of 58 to 16. 

The following is a synopsis of the 
treaty:—A suspension of hostilities on 
both sides, until the treaty is either 
ratified or rejected. The future boundary 
between the Republics shall commence in 
the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from 
land, and be run up the middle of the Rio 
Grande to its intersection with the south- 
ern boundary of New Mexico; thence 
north until it intersects the first branch of 
the Gila ; thence down the middle of that 
branch of the river to the Coloradoc; 
thence follow the division between Upper 
and Lower California to the Pacific, which 
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it strikes one league south of San Diego. 
Citizens of Mexico residing in the ceded 
territory are to be received as citizens of 
the United States on taking the oath of 
allegiance ; or the right of leaving the 
territory and disposing of property is 
guaranteed. Mexican grants of land in 
the ceded territory to be respected. 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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Mexican grants of land in Texas prior to 
1836 to be respected. In consideration 
of this cession of territory the United 
States to pay the Government of Mexico 
15,000,000 dols.—3,000,000 dols. on the 
ratification of treaty, and 12,000,000 dols. 
in future instalments. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


From the prevalent success of revolu- 
tionary movements on the continent of 
Europe, the English Chartists have been 
induced to measure their strength with the 
constituted authorities of this kingdom. 
During the early part of the month of 
April, a convention of forty-nine delegates 
from the most populous places in the 
country was daily assembled in John- 
street, Fitzroy-square, making various re- 
volutionary motions in imitation of the 
clubs of Paris, and concocting measures 
for the grand display intended to come off 
on Monday the 10th of April. The Go- 
vernment being fully apprised of their in- 
tentions, wisely determined to be well pre- 
pared for all emergencies, and the veteran 
Commander-in -chief is understood to have 
superintended the precautionary measures 
of defence. Various regiments were sum- 
moned from the garrison towns within 
reach. The yeomanry and militia staffs 
of the surrounding counties took the places 
of the regular troops. The marines and 
all the sailors of the Royal Navy at Sheer- 
ness, Chatham, Woolwich, and other naval 
stations, together with the dockyard men, 
were kept underarms. The metropolitan, 
City, and Thames police were ordered to 
act in concert, and be disposed as the pub- 
lic safety might demand. The number of 
police of all ranks in position was 3970. 
The Thames division was disposed in 10 
boats, placed at the bridges and at White- 
hall-stairs, to act upon the river, if their 
services were required, On the river three 
steamers were hired, and held in readiness 
to move, at a moment’s notice, 1200 
troops from the Dockyard at Deptford to 
any point where their presence might be 
required. There were also pieces of artil- 
lery placed in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster-bridge; ready to do service if re- 
quired. From two o’clock, when the 
bridges were closed up, the streets were 
patrolled by the mounted police from 
Vauxhall-bridge to Temple-bar. The 
number of this force on duty was 110. 
The delegates assembled at their place of 
meeting at nine o’clock, and shortly after- 
wards Mr. O’Connor went into a pathetic 
statement of the warnings he had received 
of attacks upon his life, but expressing his 
determination to attend the meeting on 
the a At a few minutes after ten 
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o’clock the delegates took their seats in a 
waggon gaily decorated with. flags and 
banners bearing the usual mottoes of the 
Chartist body. It was preceded by an 
immense truck for the petition to rest 
upon, and both vehicles were drawn by 
four cart-horses. Mr. Feargus O’Connor 
took up his position in the centre seat, 
supported by Mr. Ernest Jones, and Mr. 
M‘Grath, the chairman of the Convention. 
The procession began to move about half- 
past ten, and proceeded quietly down 
Holborn, along Farringdon-street, and 
across Blackfriars-bridge to Kennington 
Common, the appointed place of meeting. 
At an early hour a few straggling groups 
had assembled there, but, until near ten 
o’clock, the numbers present did not 
amount to more than a few hundreds. At 
about eleven o’clock some processions of 
Chartists from Peckham anda few other 
out-lying districts arrived, and at half- 
past eleven the great procession, which in- 
cluded the delegates to the National Con- 
vention, came in sight, and a general rush 
to meet it took place. The majority wore 
tri-coloured (red, white, and green) ro- 
settes and ribbons, and in the middle of the 
procession was a large tri-coloured flag. 
Shortly after Mr. F. O’Connor was called 
away to the Commissioner of police, and 
informed that the police did not mean to 
interfere with the meeting if it should con- 
tinue orderly, but that the procession 
would not be allowed to re-pass over the 
bridges. The chair was then taken, and 
Mr. O’Connor commenced speaking, and, 
after some continuance, ended by recom- 
mending the meeting to disperse quietly. 
After some other speeches, the motion for 
the adoption of the petition was put, and, 
it having been unanimously agreed to, the 
Chairman declared the meeting dissolved. 
The delegates then left the van, and the 
crowd began to disperse. A large body, 
however, made another meeting under an 
Irish flag, and were addressed by several 
delegates. The petition in favour of the 
Charter was removed into three cabs, and 
conveyed to Westminster over Vauxhall- 
bridge. Before four o’clock the town was 
as quiet as on ordinary occasions, and 
before six the main body of the police 
were directed to retire to their respective 
stations, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazetTrr PRoMoTIONS. 


Feb. 19. Aberdeenshire Militia, H. K. Ers- 
kine, esq. to be Major. 

March 6. Warwickshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Lord Brooke to be Lieut. Colonel Comman- 
dant: Lord Guernsey to be Major. 

March 23. Rear-Admiral John Surman Car- 
den to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Capt. Sir 
Augustus W. J. Clifford, Bart. C.B. to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

_March 29. Anthony Schrack, esq. to be Re- 
ape of Demerara and Essequibo, in the co- 
ony of British Guiana. 

March 31. 1st or Grenadier Foot Guards, 
Lieut. and Capt. H. A. R. Mitchell to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Colonel.—Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Lieut. and Capt. J. H. Blair to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, Major W. F. Williams, 
R. Art. to be Lieut.-Colonel in the Army. 

April1. The Rey. William Jacobson, M.A. 
to be Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christchurch. 

April 3. Capt. Sir J. R. Rowley, Bart. to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

—_ 4. John George Shaw Lefevre, esq. to 
be Clerk Assistant of the Parliaments. 

April 6. The Hon. Henry Fitzroy to be 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Artillery Company of 
London, vice Brice Pearse, esq. resigned.— 
—_- Howe, esq. to be Provincial Secretary 
of Nova Scotia, and Clerk to the Executive 
Council of that province; Jas. Boyle Uniacke, 
esq. to be Attorney-General, and William Fre- 
derick Desbarres, esq. to be Solicitor-General 
for the said province. 

ril7. 16th Light Dragoons, brevet Major 
L. Fyler to be Major. Idstream Guards, 
Lieut. and Capt. E. C. W. M. Milman to be 
rs and Lieut.-Colonel.—17th Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. J. Stoyte, from the 24th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Lieut.-Col. J. Pennycuick, C.B. who 
exchanges.—45th Foot, Capt. H. D. Kyle to 
be Major.—6lst Foot, Lieut.-Gen. G. G. C. 
L’Estrange, C.B. 95th Foot, to be Colonel.— 
95th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir R. Armstrong, C.B. 
to be Colonel.—Brevet, Major H. A. Fraser of 
45th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel in the Army. 

April 10. The Right Hon. Henry Labou- 
chere to be one of the Commissioners of Rail- 
ways. 

April 14. 8st Foot, Capt. W. H. C. Welles- 
ley to be Major.—Ist West India Regiment, 
Major R. Hughes to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet 
Major J. Clarke to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. A. 
G. Fullerton, of 2d Guards, to be Major in the 
Army.—Jas. Young, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
gent. in compliance with the will of his mater- 
nal uncle, Thos. Jamieson, of Shilbottle, esq. 
to take the name of Jamieson after Young, 
and bear the arms. 

i115. His Grace John-Bird, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, sworn of the Privy Council.— 
Christopher Rice Mansel Talbot, esq. sworn 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Glamorgan. 

April17. James Miller, M.D. (Professor of 
Sangery in the University of Edinburgh), to 
be Surgeon in Ordinary to her Majesty in Scot- 
land, vice James Syme, esq. removed from 
Edinburgh. : 

April 18. Lord Patrick Jas. Herbert Crich- 
ton Stuart to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Prin- 
cipal of the shire of Bute.—South Nottingham- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry, R. Holden, esq. to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. / 

April 22. Royal Engineers, brevet Major G. 
Cc. ee to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Rev. Charles 
Turner, Rector of East Ham, Worc, 3d sur- 
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viving son of Jacob Turner, of Park Hall, near 
Kidderminster, esq. in compliance with the 
will of his maternal grandfather, Thomas Far- 
ley, of Henwick, co Worc. esq. to take the 
name of Farley after Turner, and bear the arms 
of Farley quarterly with his own. 

April 25. The Hon. William Napier to be 
Clerk of the Works and Civil Engineer for the 
island of Hong-Kong.—1l4th Light Dragoons, 
Major J. W. King to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. 
C. Steuart to be Major.—Coldstream Gu: 4 
Major and brevet Col. T. Chaplin to be Lieut.- 
Colonel ; Captain and Lieut.-Col. and brevet 
Col. C. M. Hay, to be Major; Lieut. and or 
G. A. Vernon, to be Captain and Lieut.-Col. 
—34th Foot, Major N. R. Brown to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Capt. A. C. Goodenough to be Major. 
Majo Foot, brevet Major H. 8S. Bruere to be 

ajor. 





NAvaAc PREFERMENTS. 


To be Commanders,—W. Moorsom, V. O. 
Inglefield, J. Dodd, G. H. Dacre, M. Hew- 
son, J. Waterman, J. Trevor, J. Atkins, H. 
Conn, and J. Deane, to be retired Commanders, 
under the regulations of 1880. 

Appointments.—Adm. Sir W. H. Gage to be 
Commander-in-chief at Plymouth.—Captain J, 
W. Morgan, to the Hastings.—Commanders 
W. Moorsom, to the Howe; R. R. Quin, to the 
Gorgon.— Lieut. J. C. Bailey, to command the 
Sharpshooter. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Aylesbury.—Quintin Dick, esq. 
Bewdley.—Lord Viscount Mandeville. 
Devonport.—John Romilly, esq. (Her Majes- 

ty’s Solicitor-General) re-elected. 
Harwich.—Rt. Hon. Sir J. C, Hobhouse, Bart. 
ae M. Curteis, esq. 

ligo.—Charles Towneley, esq. 





EccLestaAstTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Warburton, to be Dean of Elphin. 

Rey. W. H. Andrews, Carlton Colville R. Suff. 

Rev. J.C. Atkinson, Danby, Guisborough, P.C, 
Yorkshire. ; 

Rev. C. Bablington, Horningsea P.C. Camb. 

Rev. W. Balfour, Lower Beeding, Steyning, 
P.C, Sussex. 

Rev. B. Brander, Christ church, Derry Hill 
P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. G. Cox, Norton P.C. Gloucestershire. 

Rey. P. J. Croft, Exning V. Suffolk. 

Rey. J. H. Crowder, St. Margaret, Whalley 
Range, P.C. Manchester. 

Rey. E. A. Davies, St. Alban’s P.C. Cardigan. 

Rev. R. Davies, Brenchley V. Kent. 

Rev. W. E. Dickson, Goostrey, Middlewich, 
P.C. Cheshire. ia 

Rev. R. Edwards, Milton V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Enoch, Whitchurch R. Pembrokesh. 

Rev. H. Felix, Lianbythen V. Carmarthen. 

Rev. J. Fletcher, Ingleby Greenhow R. Yrksh. 

Rev. W. F. Harrison, Winterbourne Bassett 
R, Wilts. 

Rev. J. Hemsted, Seagry V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Horsefall, Weston V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. H. Howard, St. Matthew, City-road 
P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Jessop, Trinity Church, Newington 
P.C. Surrey. : 

Rev. C, H. Johnston, St. Saviour, Coalpit 
Heath P.C. ee 
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Rev. W. Laidley, Madehurst V. Sussex. 

Rey. A. L. Lambert, Chilbolton R. Hants. 

Rev. W. Laxton, Atworth with Wraxall an- 
nexed P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. J. B. Lewis, Zeals Green church, Mere, 
P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. T. H. Lister, Luddington R. Linc. 

Rey.T. P. Little, Pauntley, Newent, P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Lowthian, Farlam, Carlisle, P.C. Cumb. 

Rey. J. Mackereth, Ottringham, Hull, P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev, F. Martin, South Somercotes R. Linc. 

Rev. C. Merrivale, Lawford R. Essex. 

Rev. C. Morgell, East Knoyle R. Wilts. _ 

Rev. G. W. Murray, Handsworth R. Birming. 

Rey. S. B. Pigott, Great Wilbraham R. Camb. 

Rev. L. Porter, Tonge District, Bolton, P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rey. R. Raikes, Crownthorpe R. Norfolk 

Rey. F. Reade, Wooburn V. Bucks. 

Rev. J. B. Riddle, District of Two Mile, St. 
George’s P.C. Gloucester. : 

Rev. G. Rigg, Cherry Willingham V. Lincoln. 

Rev. P. St. John, Mottisfont R. Hampshire. 

Rey. T. Smith, Stanton-on-Wolds R. Notts. 

Rev. W. Strong, St. Olave Mary-gate R. York. 

Rev. J. R. ompson, St. John’s church, 
Waterloo-road, P.C. Lambeth. 

Rev. F. V. Thornton, Brown and Chilton Can- 
dover R.R. Hants. 

Rev. O. B. Tyler, Nth. Wooton P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. S. H. Unwin, Tilston Fernhall, Tampor- 
ley, P.C. Chester. 

Rev. J. W. Whiteside, Scarborough V. Yorks. 

Rev. H. B. Whiting, Writhlington R. Somer. 

Rev. H. Whittington, Little Maplestead P.C. 


Essex. 
Rev. G. W. Winter, East Bidenham R. Norf. 





CHAPLAIN. 
Rev. W. H. Cox, to the Bishop of Hereford. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. H. G. Liddell, B.D. has been appointed 
Tutor to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 

William Rose, esq. to be Additional Clerk- 
Assistant of the House of Lords, inthe room 
of Benjamin Currey, esq. ; and Leonard Ed- 
monds, esq. to be Clerk of Committees and 
Reading Clerk in the room of William Rose, 
esq. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 24. At Pisa, the Hon. Hester, wife of 
Sir George W. Crawfurd, Bart. a son.——25. 
At Antwerp, the wife of Robert Burdett, esq. 
nephew of the late Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
a son. 

March. At Rockingham Castle, the Hon. 
Mrs. Watson, a son.——5. At Rome, the wife 
of Calverley Bewicke, esq. of Hallaton Hall, 
Leic. a son.——At Tawstock Court, the wife of 
Edward Weld, esq. a dau.—6._ Her Majesty 
the Queen of Naples, of a prince. —9. The 
wife of John Shephard, esq. of Mount Clare, 
Roehampton, a son.——10. At Stawell House, 
Richmond, the wife of William Frederick Gost- 
ling, esq. a son.——11. At West Rownton 
rectory, Yorkshire, the wife of Capt. Henry 
Buckley Jenner Wynyard, a son.——16. At 
Vienna, Princess Nicholas Esterhazy, a dau. 
—20. At Richmond Park, East Sheen, the wife 
of William Adam Loch, esq. adau.——At York, 
the wife of the Rev. Edw. J. Raines, adau.—— 
21. At Cheltenham, the wife of Major Bolton, 
5th Drag. Guards, a son.——23. At Lordine, 
Ewhurst, Sussex, Mrs. Walter W. Daws, a son 
and heir.——25. In Arlington-st. the Lady 


Caroline Duncombe, a son.——At Bedford, the 
wife of G. S. Harcourt, esy. formerly of the 
1st (or Royal) Dragoons, a dau.— At Dorfold 
Hall, Cheshire, Mrs. Wilbraham Tollemache, 
ason.—-30. . At St. Katharine’s Lodge, Re- 

ent’s-park, Mrs. Bridges Taylor, a dau.—— 
Xt Bramham House, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Adolphus Liddell, a dau.——31. At 37, Gros- 
venor-st. Lady Maria Hewitt, a son.——At 
Milton, Peterborough, the Viscountess Milton, 


a son. 

April2. At Chudleigh, the wife of Thomas 
Yarde, esq. a son.——3. At Everingham Park, 
the wife of William Constable Maxwell, esq. a 
son.——5. At Castle Horneck, Cornwall, the 
wife of Samuel Borlase, esq. a son.—6. At 
Clifton, the wife of the Hon. Bryan Robinson, 
Q.C. of St. John’s, Newfoundland, a son.—— 
At Firby Hall, Whitwell, Yorkshire, the wife 
of George Tomline Gordon, esq. ason and heir. 
——7. At Park-pl. St. James’s, Lady Georgina 
Codrington, a dau.——At Starston Hall, Norf. 
the wife of Archd. Ormerod, a son.——9. At 
Gloucester-sq. Hyde-pk. the wife of Alex. Mac- 
kinnon, esq. a son and heir.——10. At Ul- 
comb-place, Kent, the Lady Frances Fletcher, 
a dau.——At the Maines Hrll, near Poulton-le- 
Fylde, the wife of Cap. Francis Harrison, a son. 
— ll. At East Hill, Wandsworth, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Bovill, ason.—12. At 42, Clarges-st. 
Mrs. Robert Phillimore, a dau.——At Beeston 
Hall, Norfolk, Lady Preston, a dau.——13. 
At Fulham, the Hon. Mrs. Bradshaw, a son 
and heir.——17. At 33, Lowndes-street, Lady 
Colthurst, a dau.——21. In South-street, the 
wife of the Right Hon. Edward Strutt, a dau. 
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Nov. 13. At Meerut, W. Heberden, esq. 
27th Regt. N.I. to Henrietta, dau. of the Rev. 
P. M. Cumming, Rector of Prior and Dro- 
more, Ireland. 

Jan, 18, At Chunar, Bengal, George Weld, 
esq. 14th Nat. Inf. to Sarah, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. John Sharpe, D.D. Vicar of Doncaster. 

Feb.9. At Quilon, A. Montgomery Camp. 
bell, esq. Madras Army, to Sophie, dau. of W. 
Huxham, esq. 

12. At Bellary, E. I. George Herbert Mur- 
ray Aynsley, 6th Madras Cay. to Emily, young- 
est dau. of Robert Hand, esq. of Great Cum- 
berland-pl. 

29. AtAntigua, Richard Nugent, esq. M.D. 
of Dublin, to ‘Elvira-Crichton, eldest dau. of 
Samuel Sedgwick, esq. M.D. 

March 2. At Swallow, co. Lincoln, the Rev. 
Robert Carr Brackenbury, Rector of Brock- 
lesby, eldest son of the late Sir John Bracken- 
bury, to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
George Marshall Holiwell, Rector of Swallow. 

4, At St. John’s, Forton, C. W. Hoffmeister, 
esq. Collector of Customs, Belfast, to Eliza- 
beth-Jane Cobbett, of Forton Lodge, Gosport, 
dau. of the late Pitt Cobbett, esq. of Hounslow. 

7. At Norwood Green, Middlesex, Captain 
Keating, eldest son of the late Sir H. 8. Keat- 
ing, K.C.B. Col. 33d Regiment, to Isabella- 
Ann, dau. of the late Rev. R. Jones, D.D. 
Vicar of Bedfont, Middlesex.— At Padding- 
ton, Matthew Warton, esq. of Ratcliffe, to 
Sarah-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Moore, 
esq. of Maida Hill West.—-At Widcombe, 
Bath, David Pierce Maurice, esq. of Marl- 
borough, to Rebecca, widow of J. W. Clarke, 
esq. of Preshute, Wilts.——At St. Peter’s Pim- 
lico, Charles Drury Edward Fortnum, esq. of 
Grosvenor-st. West, to Fanny-Matilda, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Mower Keats, esq. of 
Tooting, Surrey.——-At Greenwich, Bolton 
Corney, esq. M.R.S.L. of Barnes-ter. Surrey, 
to Henrietta-Mary, dau. of Capt. Richd. Prid- 
ham, R.N, and niece of Thos. Freeman Jessep, 
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esq. Steward of the Royal Hospital.—— At St. 
George’s Hanover-sq. Geo. Pleydell Mansel, 
esq. late Capt. in the 60th Rifles, to Jemima- 
Henrietta, dau. of William Gambier, esq. and 
of the late Henrietta, Countess of Athlone, —— 
At Havant, Hants, Frederick Hitchins, esq. 
C.E. of that place, and Storey’s Gate, St. 
James’s Park, London, to Ann, youngest dau. 
of James Hewett, esq. of the former place.—— 
Thomas Bond, esq. of Pulham Hall, to Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the late George Lyon Wed- 
dale, esq. of Gowthorpe House, Selby.——At 
Leeds, Joseph Henry Dickinson, esq. of Liver- 
pool, to Mary-Louisa, only dau. of John Mar- 
shall, esq. Horsforth Hall. , 

8. At Camberwell, Capt. Charles Martin 
Brooks, of the Kent-road, to Jane-Pennefather, 
eldest dau. of William Hamilton Latham, esq. 
of Hamilton Abbey, Fethard, co. Tipperary. 

9. At. St. Pancras, Thomas Steele, esq. to 
Mary Ann, widow of S. Cox, esq. 

1l. At Trinity church, Brompton, Charles 
Bevan, esq. to Fanny, youngest dau. of Robt. 
Chalmers, esq. of Thurloe-sq. and Bathersden 
and Headcorn, Kent. 

13. At Brighton, Capt. Fitzgerald, R.N. 
Governor of Western Australia, to Eleonora- 
Caroline-Arabella, eld. dau. of C. C. Elwes, esq. 

14. At St. George’s Hanover-square, W. L. 
Dunn, esq. to Hannah, youngest dau. of the 
late J. Liewson, esq. of Norfolk.——At Clifton, 
the Rev. John Gaskin, M.A. of Bedford, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of Major George Berkeley 
Calcott, of Clifton, and of Caynham Court, 
Shropshire.——At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq. 
Stewart Kerr, esq. of Liverpool, to Julia-Sey- 
mour-Buccleuch-Campbell, widow of P. Lang- 
ford Brooke, esq. of Maer Hall, Cheshire, and 
youngest dau. of the late John Campbell, esq. 
of Islay, and Lady Charlotte Bury.——At St. 
George’s Bloomsbury Thos. William, eldest 
son of Capt. W. Pivley, of the East India-road, 
to Caroline, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Blore, esq. of Ashbourne, and niece of the late 
Hugh M‘Intosh, esq. of Bloomsbury-sq.— 
At St. John’s Southwark, the Rev. William 
Elliott, M.A. of Upper Baker-st. to Theresa- 
Isabel, eldest dau. of W. A. Brander, esq. of 
St. John’s, Southwark. 

15. At Shirwell, Devon, Richard John Ben- 
don, Rector of Shirwell, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Bart.——At Hull, Rich. Hodgson, esq. Mayor 
of Beverley, to Maria-Helen, eldest dau. of 
‘Thomas Holden, esq. of Hull. 

16. At Teignmouth, Thomas Spencer Bake, 
esq. third son of W. A. Blake, esq. Uffculme, 
Devon, to Florence, youngest dau. of James 
O’ Hara Trevor, esq. ‘Teignmouth.——At Lati- 
mer, the Viscount Hnjfield, M.P. eldest son of 
the Earl of Strafford, to Harriet-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the Hon. Charles and Lady 
Catherine Cavendish. 

18. At Paddington, William Paterson, jun. 
esy. of the Middle Temple, to Elizabeth-Fanny, 
the only dau. of the late Christopher Stephens, 
esq. of Havant.—--At St. Pancras church, Sid- 
ney William, third son of William Beck, esq. 
of Weasenham Hall, Norfolk, to Miss Smith, 
of Regent-pl. Regent-sq.—At Wandsworth, 
Dr. Edward Dering Walker, of Teigumouth, 
to Louisa-Jane, only dau. of the late James De 
Burgh Morris, esq. of Lakefield House, Gort, 
Ireland.—At Edinburgh, Edward Burkitt, 
esq. of Highbury-pl. ps Curriers’ Hall, Lon- 
don, to Eliza-Wilson, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
J. A. Coombs, of Edinburgh, and granddau. 
of the late Thomas Wilson, esq. of Highbury- 
place.—— At Dover, Capt. G. A. Halsted, R.N. 
to Emma, youngest dau. of Thomas Cramp, 
esq. of Margate. 

21, AtSt. Marylebone, A. 3S. D. Warris, esq. 
B.A. Ch. Ch. Oxf. son of the late Geo. Harris, 
esq. Capt. R.N. to Mary-Bennett, eldest dau, 
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of the late Thomas Rawson, esq. of Liverpool. 
——At Christ church, Marylebone, George 
Speechley, eldest son of James C. Bishop, esq. 
of Newton-rd. Bayswater, to Catherine, thi 
dau. of Joseph Houlton, esq. M.D. of Lisson 
Grove. 

22. At Edinburgh, Robert Handyside, esq. 
Advocate, Sheriff of Stirlingshire, to Helen, 
eldest dau. of the late Alexander Bruce, esq. 
of Kennit.——At Dublin, James a, Lowry, 
of Rochdale House, co. Tyrone, and Mountjoy- 
square, Dublin, esq. to Ellen, relict of Fredk. 
Gamble, esq. and dau. of Charles Jéinston, of 
Missenden, Bucks, esq.—-At Frankfort, Ema- 
nuel, eldest son of the late Emanuel Aguilar, 
esq. of Hackney, to Sarah, eldest dau. of Elias 
Lindo, esq. of Frankfort.——At St. George’s 
Hanover-sq. Thomas Withers, esy. of Wands- 
worth, to Eliza, third dau. of the late Robert 
—_ esq. of Beslyn House, Great Bardfield, 

sex. 

23. fhe Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley, eldest 
son of Lord Delamere, to Lady Sarah Hay, 
second dau. of the Earl of Kinnoull.—-At Sid- 
mouth, William Toller, esq. of Nottingham-pl. 
Marylebone, to Elizabeth, only dau. of H. J. 
Carslake, — of Sidmouth.—Lewis Coker, 
Major of H.M. 29th Regt. eldest son of T. L. 
Coker, esq. of Bicester House, of Oxf. to Caro- 
line-Agnes, youngest dau. of the late James 
Pitman, esq. of Dunchideock House.——At 
Camberwell, Lieut.-Col. Charles R. W. Lane, 
C.B. Bengal N. Inf. to Maria, dau. of the late 
Capt. John Gibbs, Royal Cork City Regt. and 
of Ballinora, co. Cork. 

25. At Knightsbridge, the Rev. Evan. L. 
Davies, to Mary-Margaretta, only dau. of the 
late 'l'. T. Alkin, esq. of the Court Lodge, Hun- 
ton, Kent. 

27. At Thirsk, Multon Lambarde, eldest 
son of William Lambarde, esq. of Beechmont, 
Seven Oaks, to Marianne-Teresa Livesey Tur- 
ton, only dau. of Edmund Turton, esq. of 
Brasted Park, Kent, and Kildale, Yorkshire. 
—At Paddington, Charles Thomas Parsons, 
esq. to Mary-Anne Caroline de Mede, onl 
dau. of a L. Crawley, late of H.M. 48th 
Regiment, both of Edgbaston. 

28. At Hampstead, James Alexander, son 
of the late John Wedderburn, esq. and of lady 
Helen Wedderburn, to Marion, dau, of James 
Cosmo Melvill, esq. Sec. to the Hon. East India 
Company.— At Isfield Church, Chas. Edward, 
second son of Richard Prime, esq. M.P. of 
Walberton-house, Sussex, to Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the late James Donovan, esq. of Buck- 
ham, Isfield.— At Ashprington, Jacob Yi ound, 
R.N. of Ashburton, to Miss Ley, dau. of the 
Rev. W. Ley.—In Edinburgh, James Haig, 
of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, fourth son 
of the late Robert Haig, esq. and grandson of 
the late Sir Wm. Wolseley, bart. to Helen- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late M. E. Fell, esq. of 
Cadogan-pl. and niece of Alex. Haig, esq. of 
Blair-hill, Perthshire.——At Paddington, Wal- 
ter Pitcairn, esq. second son of the late An- 
drew Pitcairn, esq. of Pitcullo, Fifeshire, to 
Margaret-Matilda, youngest dau. of the late 
James Colvin, esq¢.——At Tor Church, Mr. W. 
Bryan Hartland, only son of J. C. C. A. Hart- 
land, esq. late of Newent, Glouc. to Mary, dau. 
of James Lyon, esq. of Paignton.—At St. 
Margaret’s, C. J. MacCarthy, esq. Auditor- 
General of Ceylon, to Sophia-Brunel, eldest 
dau. of B. Hawes, esq. M.P. aa 

29. At Portsea, Rev. A. Jones, minister of 
that place, to Petronella-Henrietta, only child 
of G. L. Hambergh, esq. of Landport.——At 
Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Rowland Hill 
Usherwood Jfolloway, esq. eldest son of the 
Rev. J. T. Holloway, D.D. Vicar of Stanton- 
upon-lline Heath, to Flora-Ciementina-Helen, 
fourth dau. of Charles Searle, esq. M.D. of 
Bath, late of the Hon, E. J. C. Service, Madras, 
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30. At Lewisham, Kent, Wm. John Wood, 
esq. eldest son of the late Col. W. H. Wood, 
of the Bengal army, to Emily-Maria-Louisa, 
third dau. of the late Matthew Fitz-Patrick, 
esq. of Bandon, co. Cork.——At St. George’s 
Hanover-sq. Lieut. Col. Chesney, Royal Art. 
to Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Edward 
Fleteher, of Park-st. esq.—At Dundee, Geo. 
Rogers, nm fifth son of Simon Rogers, esq. of 
Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood, and Sackville- 
st. London, to Rachel-Susan, dau. of the late 
Lieut. Evan Macgregor, 5th Regt. of Foot. — 
At Wavertree, Benjamin Heywood Jones, esq. 
of Lark-hill, Liverpool, to Louisa-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Hugh Hornby, esq. of Sandown, 
Liverpool. —At St. Andrew’s Marylebone, 
Stephen Olding, jun. esq. of Clement’s-lane, 
Lombard-st. to Julia-Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late John Jacob Holizapffel, esq. of Long- 
acre and Charing Cross.——At Normanby, 
Thomas re Hornby, esq. to Louisa, young- 
est dau. of Sir Robert Sheffield, bart. ——At 
Pembroke, Wm. Crofton, esq. R.N. second son 
of the late Duke Crofton, of Lakefield, co. 
Leitrim, esq. to Frances-Emilia, only dau. of 

t. N. James C. Dunn, R.N.——At Dublin, 
John Thomas Rossborough, esq. eldest son 
of the late John Rossborough, esq. of Mullina- 
Ge House, co. Fermanagh, to Mary-Grey- 

entworth, only surviving child of the late 
Chief Justice Cesar Colclough, of Duffry Hall, 
Wexford, and Longmore House, in the same 
county. 

April 1. At West Quantoxhead, Somerset, 
C. W. Price, esq. of Bridgwater, son of the 
late Rev. A. C. Price, M.A. Rector of Burstock, 
Dorset, to Sarah, dau. of the Rev. Chas. Alford, 
Rector. 

4. At Chatham, W. F. Lowrie, esq. 63rd 
Regt. to Sarah-Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. D. Smith, Royal Eng.——At Paris, Geo. 
ae > esq. son of the late William Keating, 
esq. M.D. of Limerick, to Frances-Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late A. W. Morris, esq. 
——At Bath, Emeric Essex Vidal, esq. of Ers- 
ham Lodge, Hailsham, Sussex, to Anne, dau. 
of the late William Humfrey, esq. of Clapham 
Common.——At Barnstaple, Hen. Victor Mar- 
tin, esq. of that town, to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Dr. Newbolt, M.D.——At Salisbury, 
Francis, eldest son of the Rev. Francis Dyson, 
Rector of Tidworth and Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, to Penelope-Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Macdonald.—aAt Christ 
Church, Marylebone, the Rev. W. W. Clarke, 
Rector of North Wootton, Norfolk, to Lillias 
youngest dau. of Alex. Bruce, esq. of Parlia- 
ment-st. and Norwood, Surrey.—At Ken- 
sington, Henry Mug eridge, esq. of St. An- 
drew’s-hill, Doctors mmons, to Mary-Ann, 
dau. of William Hoof, esq.—At Camberwell, 
Edwin Dunkin, esy. F.R.S.A. of the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich, to Maria, eldest dau. 
of S. J. Hadlow, esq. of Peckham Grove. 

6. At Gorleston, Suffolk, Frederick John 
Turner, esq. barrister-at-law, to Caroline- 
Grace, fourth dau. of John Sayers Bell, esq. of 
Gorleston.——At Little Ouseburn, Frederick 
Say, esq. of Harley-st. to Henrietta, dau. of 
R. J. Thompson, esq. of Kirby Hall, Yorksh. 

11. At Clifton, John Henry Goldie, esq. of 
the Madras Civil Service, to Sarah-Margaret, 
second dau. of G. J. Hadow, esq. Sundon 
House, Clifton Down.——At St. Peter’s Pim- 
lico, B. C. Brodie, esq. eldest son of Sir Ben- 
jamin C. Brodie, bart. to Philothea-Margaret, 
dau. of Mr. Serjeant Thompson.—At Folke- 
stone, Major E. P. Lynch, K.L.S. of the Bom- 
bay Army, to Emily-Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of Andrew Stirton, esq. Reigate.—At All 
Souls’ Langham-pl. Major-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Wilishire, Bart. K.C.B. and G.C.D. to Annette- 


Laetitia, e ee. of Capt. Berkeley Maxwell 
KN. i tarley-st.——At Rowner, Hants, the 
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[ May, 
Rev. R. F. Carter, Rector of Rowner, to Grace 


‘Harriet Roffey, of Woolcott-court, Kent.—— 


At Croydon, Capt. the Hon. Robert French 
Handcock, of the Royal Art. son of the late 
Lord Castlemaine, to Isabella-Louisa, only dau. 
of the late James Gordon, esq.——At Bexley, 
Evan Maberley, Capt. R. Art. to Laura-Char- 
lotte, second dau. of Oswald Smith, esq. of 
Blendon Hall, Kent.——At Plymouth, R. D. 
White, esq. Comm. R.N. youngest son of the 
late Rear-Adm. Thomas White, to Rosalie, 
youngest dau. of W. Ady, esq.——At North 
in. Yorkshire, the Rev. W. Hall, M.A. 
one of the Senior Fellows of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to Elizabeth-Clare, fourth dau. of the 
late J. B. Lambert, esq. of North Ferriby: 
and on the same day, Edward Wallis, esq. of 
Hull, to Emma, fifth dau. of the same gentle- 
man,——At St. Philip’s, Granville-sq. George 
Frederick Maberly, to Elizabeth-Anne, second 
dau. of the late Daniel Maude, esq. of Middle- 
wood Hall, co. York. . 

12. At Clifton, near Nottingham, W. S. 
Smith, esq. of Eastwood, Notts. to Sophia- 
Eliza, widow of Capt. Denis Browne, 31st Regt. 
and dau. of the late Capt. Hugh Campbell, 
85th Regt. - 

13. At Crediton, Philip Francis, esq. of 
Cheriton Fitzpaine, to Susan, dau. of the late 
J. Harris, esq. of Sandford.——At St. Mary- 
lebone Church, Comm. Arthur Grant, R.N. 
only son of the late Rev. James Grant, Rector 
of Merston, Sussex, and Wrabness, Essex, and 
nephew of the late Sir Archibald Grant, bart. 
to Eliza dau. of Thomas Coster, esq.—aAt 
Loversall, the Rev. Robert John Sharpe, In- 
cumbent of that place, and second son of the 
Rev. John Sharpe, D.D. Vicar of Doncaster, 
and Canon of York, to Georgiana, only child of 
the late George Banks, esq. of St. Catherine’s, 
near Doncaster.—— At Plaistow, Essex, Henry- 
Ford, son of Ford Barclay, esq. of Waltham- 
stow, Essex, to Richenda-Louisa, youngest 
dau. of Samuel Gurney, ~ of Ham House, 
Upton.—At Paris, Major-Gen. Henry Hodg- 
son, to Helen, eldest dau. of Adm. Honyman, 
and granddau. of the late Patrick Honyman, 
esq. of Gremsay, Orkney.——At Upper Chel- 
sea, Dr. Baber, of Brompton-row, to Emma, 
only dau. of Edward Du Bois, of Sloane-st. 
barrister. 

15. At St. James’s, Sir Henry Edward Fox 
Young, Lieut.-Governor of South Australia, 
third son of the late Col. Sir A. W. Young, Go- 
vernor of Prince Ed. Island, to Anguste copnia, 
eldest dau. of Charles Marryat, of Parkfield, 
Potters Bar, esq. At the British Embassy, 
Brussels, Charles Calverley Blayds, <—_ eldest 
son of Thomas Blayds, mg of Castle Hill, 
Englefield-green, Surrey, to Amelia-Eliza, only 
child of Henry Cerf, esq. of Brussels.——At 
Edinburgh, Ralph Clark, esq. late of Ems- 
worth, Hants, to Anna-Maria, relict of James 
Boswell, esq¢.——At Fulham, Henry Laumann, 
esq. LL.D. of i House, Fulham, to 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the late William Howard, 
esq. of Fulham. 

17. At Hampstead, Charles-James, second 
son of Thomas Cope, of West-end-lane, esq. to 
Emily-Anne, dau. of William Slark, of Crickle- 
wood, co. Middlesex, esq. 

18. At Guernsey, William W. Guill, esq. 
M.D. of Guy’s, to Susan-Anne, youngest dau. 
of Lieut.-Colonel Lacy.——At Jersey, Lieut. 
G. G. Bowring, of the Bengal Army, to Jose- 
phine-Lacoste, youngest dau. of the late Major 
Gen. J. W. Graves.——At Long Sutton, Linc. 
William Gillett Cory, esq. to Louisa-Ann, only 
dau. of T. B. Howard, esq. of Norfolk-street, 
Strand. 

22. At Islington, Jas. Baker, esq. of South- 
ampton, to Amelia-Jane, youngest dau. of 
Edward Wilshere, esq. of Blackheath, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Marquess or Bure. 

March 18. At Cardiff Castle, Glamor. 
ganshire, in his 55th year, the Most Noble 
John Crichton-Stuart, second Marquess 
of Bute, Earl of Windsor, co. Berks, and 
Viscount Mountjoy in the Isle of Wight 
(1796), third Baron Mountstuart of Wort- 
ley, co. York (1761), and second Baron 
Cardiffe of Cardiffe Castle, co. Glamorgan 
(1776), all dignities in the peerage of 
Great Britain ; sixth Earl of Dumfries 
and Lord Crichton and Cumnock (1633), 
Viscount of Ayr (1622), and twelfth Lord 
Crichton of Sanquhar (1487-8), fifth Earl 
of Bute, Viscount of Kingarth, Lord 
Mountstuart, Cumra, and Inchmarnock 
(1703), in the peerage of Scotland; a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia (1627), KT. 
Keeper of Rothsay Castle, Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Heritable Coroner of the county 
of Bute, Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Glamorgan, 
Colonel of the Glamorganshire Militia, 
High Steward of Banbury, a Governor of 
King’s College, London, a Director of the 
British Institution, Vice-President of the 
Royal Cambrian Institution; D.C.L. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. and F.R.A.S. 

His Lordship was born on the 10th of 
August 1793, and was the elder son of 
John Lord Mountstuart (eldest son of 
John first Marquess of Bute), by Lady 
Elizabeth Penelope Crichton, only daugh- 
ter and heir of Patrick fifth Earl of Dum- 
fries. 

On the death of his maternal grand- 
father, April 7, 1803, he succeeded to the 
Earldom of Dumfries, and the other dig- 
nities of peerage belonging to the family 
of Crichton ; and on the 26th of August 
1805 he received the royal licence to as- 
sume the surname of Crichton before that 
of Stuart, and bear the arms of Crichton 
quarterly with the arms of Stuart, pursuant 
to the proviso and condition expressed in 
a deed of tailzie of his great-uncle William, 
sometime Earl of Dumfries and Stair. 

The Earl of Dumfries was educated at 
Eton, and at Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
where the degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon him in the year 1812. 

On the ¢6th Nov. 1814, by the death 
of his paternal grandfather the first Mar- 
quess of Bute, he inherited that dignity. 

In 18 . . he was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Glamorganshire, and in 1843 he 
was nominated a Knight of the Thistle. 

From April 1842 until the retirement 
of Sir Robert Peel from the head of the 
government, the Marquess of Bute was 
annually appointed to officiate as Lord 


High Commissioner of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Like his father, who married the heiress 
of the Earls of Dumfries, and his grand- 
father, who married the heiress of the 
Viscounts Windsor of Ireland, his Lord- 
ship took for his first wife a lady who, if 
she had given birth to children, would 
have transmitted to them the representa- 
tion of a noble family. This was the 
Lady Maria North, eldest daughter and 
coheir of George-Augustus, third Ear) of 
Guildford; the marriage took place on 
the 29th July 1818, and was terminated 
by the Marchioness’s death, without issue, 
Sept. 10, 1841. After this occurrence, 
her younger sister Lady Georgina North 
having died unmarried in 1835, the Barony 
of North, created by writ in 1554, became 
fully vested in the second and only sur- 
viving sister, the Hon. Susan North, wife 
of Capt. John Sidney North (formerly 
Doyle), who is now the Baroness North. 

The Marquess of Bute was remarried, 
on the 10th of April 1845, to Lady Sophia 
Frederica Christina Hastings, second 
daughter of Francis first Marquess of 
Hastings. An only son, the offspring of 
this marriage, was born on the 12th of 
September last, and is now the third Mar- 
quess of Bute, and seventh Earl of Dum- 
fries. 

In political opinions the Marquess of 
Bute was a Conservative ; but, though 
never deficient in the performance of 
public, nor indeed of any duty, he seldom 
spoke in Parliament. In private life there 
never existed any nobleman or country 
geutleman more honoured for upright 
motives and judicious conduct, or more 
justly beloved for kind intentions and 
benevolence of heart. It will be recol- 
lected that Luton Hoo in Bedfordshire, 
one of his Lordship’s family mansions, 
was destroyed by fire some few years ago, 
after which most of that part of the estate 
which did not lie in the town was sold. 
The inhabitants of Luton remember with 
affection the days when the deceased Mar- 
quess was their neighbour and friend. 
At Banbury he will also never be forgot- 
ten by the existing generation, as the 
staunch supporter of the Agricultural As- 
sociation established for that town and 
neighbourhood, and of every good work. 
His personal friends in that quarter were 
numerous, and warmly attached. Afflicted 
with a defective vision, his Lordship’s 
letters in the days of franking were directed 
by the Marchioness. 

His Lordship died at his seat at Cardiff, 
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a town not only enriched but almost created 
by his munificence, in the erection of docks, 
upon which he had expended upwards of 
400,000. His Lordship had been enter- 
taining a party of friends at dinner at the 
Castle. At ten o’clock the party broke 
up, when the Marquess retired to his 
chamber. The Marchioness, who was in 
an adjoining room, having called to him 
and received no answer, proceeded to the 
apartment, where she found his Lordship 
lying lifeless on his bed. A disease of the 
heart had proved suddenly fatal. 

His funeral, which took place on 
Thursday March 23, was more nume- 
rously attended than almost any on record. 
The whole of the inhabitants of Cardiff and 
its populous neighbourhood seem to have 
turned out; their numbers being swelled 
by thousands from Merthyr Tydvil, New- 
bridge, Cowbridge, Bridgend, Newport, and 
other places, forming an immense multi- 
tude, all of whom conducted themselves 
with the greatest propriety. All places 
of business were entirely closed, and the 
private residences had their window- 
blinds drawn down. The shipping in the 
Bute Docks and Glamorganshire Canal 
had their colours half-mast high; while 
at the entrance to the Bute Docks ‘‘ minute 
guns’’ were fired from an early hour in 
the morning. At about half-past nine 
the Castle gates were thrown open, and 
the vast procession was put in motion, 
consisting of the Odd Fellows of Cardiff 
district, Cardiff Benefit Society, the 
Foresters, Hibernian Society, Ancient 
Druids, Cardiff Amateur Band, Trades- 
men, Gentry, Mayor and Corporation, 
Royal Glamorgan Band, Tenantry, &c. &c. 
The mourning coaches contained Lord 
James Stuart, M.P. Chief Mourner and 
Executor; A. Villiers Stuart, esq.; O. 
Tyndal Bruce, esq., and I. M. Macnabb, 
esq. executors; Rev. J. C. Campbell, 
Rector of Merthyr Tydvil, cousin of the 
late Marquess; Sir George Tyler, K.C.B. 
(married to the first cousin of the late 
Marchioness) ; J. Stuart Corbett, esq., 
and the Rev. M. Mitchell. The proces- 
sion extended a mile and a half. The 
coffin was put on board the Star steam- 
packet, followed by the mourners who 
would attend the funeral at Kirtling in 
Cambridgeshire. 

ApMIRAL RosAMEL. 

March 30. At Paris, aged 73, Admiral 
Rosamel, former Minister of Marine. 

He was born in the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne, and entered the merchant navy 
at the age of 13. In 1792 he was ap- 
pointed midshipman on board a ship of 
the Republic, and assisted at the engage- 
ments fought between Villaret Joyeuse and 


Admiral Howe on the 29th of May and the 
Ist and 2nd of June, 1794. He was taken 
prisoner in October 1798, after a battle 
between the fleets of Bompard and Ad- 
miral Warren. He was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant in 1802, in 1808 to 
that of Captain. He commanded the Po- 
mone in 1811, when the French division 
to which he belonged was attacked in the 
Adriatic by an English force, and bravely 
defended his ship for three hours; and it 
was only after he had lost 57 men, that 
his masts were overboard, and himself 
dangerously wounded, and with five feet 
of water in the hold, that he struck his 
flag. He was made Captain of the Im- 
perial Navy in 1814, and occupied, during 
two years, the post of Major-General of 
the Navy at Cherbourg. He subsequently 
made several cruises in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere, and was promoted in 1823 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral, with the 
command of the South American station. 
In 1828 he took the command of the Le- 
vant squadron, in the absence of Admiral 
de Rigny ; and in 1830, after assisting at 
the expedition to Algiers, he was sent to 
Tripoli to demand satisfaction from the 
Bey, which he obtained in 48 hours. He 
was appointed in Nov. 1830 Maritime 
Prefect at Toulon; Vice-Admiral on the 
Ist of March, 1831; and Minister of Ma- 
rine on the 6th Sept. 1836, a post which 
he filled until the 30th of March, 1839. 
‘* A perfectly honest man,’’ says the Mo- 
niteur, ‘‘ Admiral Rosamel quitted the 
Ministry poorer than he had entered it; 
and he died leaving to his children no other 
fortune than the small patrimony he had 
himself received from his father.’’ 
GENERAL VINCENT. 

Jan. 21. In Pall Mall, aged 83, Ge- 
neral John Vincent, Colonel of the 69th 
Regiment. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 66th foot in July 1781, Lieutenant 3d 
Aug. 1782; and afterwards exchanged the 
15th Dec. 1783, to the 49th, in which he 
obtained a company in Oct. 1786. He 
served with the latter corps in the West 
Indies and was at the taking of St. 
Domingo. Having obtained the brevet of 
Major, he was ordered to England for the 
recovery of his health; but the vessel in 
which he sailed was captured by a French 
frigate, and he was detained a prisoner in 
France for one year. The Ist Sept. 1795, 
he obtained a Majority in his corps ; and 
the Ist Jan. 1800, the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel. He served in the expedition to 
the Helder, and subsequently in the expe- 
dition to Copenhagen under Adm. Sir 
Hyde Parker; after which he went to 
Canada, and served there for several years. 
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He was promoted to a Lieut.-Colonelcy 
in the 49th foot, the 13th June, 1811; to 
be Colonel by brevet, the 25th July, 1310 ; 
Major-General the 4th of June, 1813; 
Lieut.-General May 1825; and General 
Nov. 1841. 





Generat G. B. Munpy. 

March At his residence, Hobart- 
place, Eaton-square, General Godfrey 
Basil Mundy. 

This officer was the third son of Edward 
Miller Mundy, esq. of Shipley hall, Derby- 
shire, M.P. for that county, by his first 
wife Frances, daughter and co-heir of 
Godfrey Meynell, esq. and was an elder 
brother of Adm. Sir George Mundy, 
K.C.B. He was appointed Cornet in the 
24th Light Dragoons in 1794, Lieutenant 
the 23rd Dec. 1795, and Captain in the 
3rd Dragoons the 24th Aug. 1797. Capt. 
Mundy served as Aid-de-Camp to Major- 
Gen. Lord Charles Fitzroy, from 1797 to 
1802, and was in Ireland during the re- 
bellion in 1798. He was made Major in 
the 3rd Dragoons, Aug. 27, 1802, and 
was employed in approving the levies of 
the army of reserve in Cavan. The 2nd 
of July, 1803, he received a Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy in his regiment, and in 1807 
accompanied it in the expedition to Zea- 
land. In 1811 he went with it to the 
Peninsula. He received the brevet of 
Colonel Jan. 1, 1812; the Lieut.-Colo- 
nelcy of the 2nd Foot, July 2, 1812; the 
rank of Major-General, June 4, 1814; 
that of Lieut.-General, July 22, 1830; 
and that of General, Nov. 6, 1846. 

He married, Nov. 26, 1801, the Hon. 
Sarah Brydges Rodney, third and youngest 
‘ daughter of George-Brydges first Lord 
Rodney, and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue five sons, all officers in 
the army or navy, one of whom is Capt. 
George Rodney Mundy, R.N. late Com- 
mander of the Iris, 26, at Borneo. 





Lizut.-Gen. Str T. REYNELL, Br. 

Feb. 10. At Avisford, near Arundel, 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Reynell, the 
6th Bart. of the kingdom of Ireland, 1678, 
K.C.B. and K.C.H., Colonel of the 71st 
Regiment Highland Light Infantry. 

He was the third son of Thomas Rey- 
nell, esq. an officer in the army, killed at 
Sarotoga in the American war, and second 
son of the third Baronet, by the daughter 
of Samuel Coutty, esq. of Kinsale. 

He entered the army as Ensign of the 
38th Foot Sept. 1793; became Lieutenant, 
Dec. 1794; Captain, July, 1797 ; Major, 
August, 1804; Lieutenant-Colonel, March, 
1805 ; Colonel, June, 1813; Major- 


General, August, 1819; Lieut.-General, 
Jan. 1837. 
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He served in the campaign in Flanders, 
and in the retreat from Holland to the 
Weser. In 1796 he was present with his 
regiment at the capture of Friesland, and 
next year was promoted to a company in 
the 2d West India Regiment, which he 
joined at Grenada. In 1798 he was ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General to the forces in 
St. Domingo, where he remained until it 
was evacuated by the British troops. In 
1799 he was transferred to the 40th 
Regiment, with which he served in North 
Holland, Minorca, Malta, and Egypt. 
He subsequently served as aide-de-camp 
to Sir John Cradock and to the Marquess 
Cornwallis, in India, and was with the 
latter at the time of his death, at Ghaze- 
pore. He was afterwards appointed 
Military Secretary to the commander in 
chief at Madras, and Deputy Quarter- 
master-general to the king’s troops in 
India with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the army. He returned to England in 
1808, and was immediately after ap- 
pointed to the 96th Regiment, but soon 
after transferred to the 71st. With this 
regiment he served in Portugal, and was 
present at the action of Sobrale. During 
Massena’s retreat he was assistant adju- 
tant-general to the 4th division, under Sir 
Lowry Cole. In 1811, he accompanied 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Cradock as Military 
Secretary to the Cape of Good Hope. 
He commanded the 71st Regiment, and 
was wounded, at Waterloo; he afterwards 
succeeded to the command of the light 
brigade, consisting of the 52d, 71st, and 2d 
battalion 95th, and entered Paris with it. 

He succeeded as 6th Baronet, upon the 
decease of his brother Sir Richard Little- 
ton Reynell, Sept. 4, 1829. Sir Thomas,— 
in addition to the commandership of the 
Bath to which he was raised Dec. 26, 
1826, for his services in command of a 
division at the siege of Bhurtpore, as well 
as honoured with the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament,—was decorated 
with the insignia of a knight of the 
Austrian military order of Maria Theresa, 
and of the 4th class of the Russian order 
of St. George, conferred upon him imme- 
diately after the battle of Waterloo. He 
also wore the Turkish medal for his ser- 
vices in the Egyptian campaign of 1801. 

In 1832, he was appointed to the 
colonelcy of the 99th Regiment, which he 
exchanged for the 87th, in 1834, and that 
again in 1841, for the 71st, which he had 
commanded in Portugal. 

Sir Thomas Reynell married, Feb. 12, 
1831, Lady Elizabeth Pack, daughter of 
George Ist Marquess of Waterford, and 
widow of Major-Gen. Sir Denis Pack, 
K.C.B. 
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Lisut.-Gen. Str Jonn MACLEAN, 
K 


Jan. 31. Lieut.-General Sir John 
Maclean, K.C.B., K.T.S., and K.C., 
Colonel of the 27th Foot. 

Sir John Maclean was a younger son 
of John Maclean, esq. descended from 
John, younger son of John Maclean; of 
Dochgarroch, living in the reign of Charles 
the First. The late George Maclean, esq. 
Governor of the Gold Coast, and husband 
of the poetess L.E.L. (Miss Landon) was 
his nephew, being the son of his elder 
brother, the Rev. James Maclean, minis- 
ter of Urquhart in Morayshire. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
Ist regiment of Royal Scots, April 30, 
1794, and on the following day was pro- 
moted to a Lieutenancy in the 100th or 
Gordon highlanders, now the 92nd regi- 
ment, with which he served at Gibraltar 
and Corsica. In June, 1797, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain, and served 
for one year during the rebellion in Ire- 
land. He went with his regiment to Hol- 
land in 1799, and was present at the 
battle of the 27th August, the taking of 
the Helder, and the actions of the 10th 
and 19th Sept., and 2nd Oct. near Alk- 
maar, where he was severely wounded in 
two places. In May, 1800, he joined Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s expedition to the 
Mediterranean ; and in March, 1801, he 
was placed on the Quartermaster’s staff 
for the expedition to Egypt. He was 
present at the landing at Aboukir Bay, 
8th March; at the battle of Alexandria, 
2lst March; and at every action which 
took place in Egypt during that campaign. 

His services were acknowledged by his 
receiving the order of the Crescent, al- 
though then a very young officer. 

On his return, he remained for some 
time during 1802 on the Quartermaster- 
general’s staff in Malta, and in June 1803 
was appointed to the Adjutant-general’s 
staff in Dublin, where he remained until 
Aug. 1805. He was promoted to a Ma- 
jority in the 27th Foot, Aug. 2, 1804. 
In Oct. 1805 he served on the expedition 
to Hanover in the Quartermaster-gene- 
ral’s staff ; and, from Feb. 1806 to April, 
1808, in the same capacity at the Horse 
Guards. On the 9th June, 1808, he was 
gazetted Lieut.-Colonel of the 27th regi- 
ment, and from April to July in that year 
he was on the Quartermaster-general’s 
staff in the expedition to Sweden under 
Sir John Moore. 

In Aug. 1808 he took the command of 
the 3rd battalion of the 27th regiment in 
Ireland, and embarked with it for the 
Peninsula ; and, although a young batta- 
lion, being chiefly composed of recruits, 
his unremitting attention to the discipline 
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and interior arrangements, soon made his 
corps not inferior to any in the army. 
He was present at the battle of Busaco, 
in Sept. 1810; in the action near Redinha 
on the 12th March, 1811; at the siege of 
Olivenca in April, and at the siege of 
Badajos in May, where he was severely 
wounded ; in the action near Canizal, on 
the 18th July, 1812, when his battalion, 
with the 40th regiment, attacked a column 
of the enemy double their number, and 
put it to flight ; he was also present at 
the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, the 
Pyrennees, and near Pampeluna, on the 
26th July, 1813, where he was again 
wounded, when covering the retreat of the 
4th division, from Roncesvalles, in the 
Pyrenees. He was present at the battles 
of the Nivelle, Bayonne, Orthes, and at 
Toulouse, on the 10th April, 1814, where 
he received a fifth and severe wound; he 
had also one horse killed under him, and 
another wounded, at this battle. On the 
Ath June, 1814, he received the brevet of 
Colonel; in 1815, on the extension of the 
order of the Bath, he was appointed a 
Knight Commander ; and he subsequently 
received the order of the Tower and Sword 
of Portugal. He had also the honour of 
wearing a cross and two clasps for the 
battles of the Peninsula. 

From Aug. 1814 to July, 1815, he com- 
manded the 2nd battalion 27th regiment 
in England; in the latter month the 3rd 
battalion of that regiment arrived at 
Portsmouth from America, and, without 
landing, was ordered to join the Duke of 
Wellington. The men fit for service in 
the 2nd battalion were transferred to it, 
and the Commander-in-Chief directed Sir 
John Maclean to take the command of 
it. He remained in France with the corps 
until Feb. 1816, when it was sent home to 
be disembodied. 

He was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in May, 1825, and to that of 
Lieut.-General, June, 1838. He was ap- 
pointed to the Colonelcy of the 27th Foot, 
Nov. 2, 1842. 

Sir John Maclean married, Jan. 26, 
1819, Sarah, only child of Benjamin Price, 
esq. of Highgate, co. Middlesex, and had 
issue an only son, who died in infancy. 





Ligvut.-Gen. Sir Jer. Diexson, K.C.B. 

March 17. At Barskimming House, 
Mauchline, Ayrshire, aged 73, Lieut.- 
General Sir Jeremiah Dickson, K.C.B. 
Colonel of the 61st Foot. 

He was a son of the late Right Rev. Sir 
William Dickson, Lord Bishop of Down, 
by the daughter of the Rev. Jeremiah 
Symes, of Ballybeg, co. Wicklow. 

He entered the army, as Cornet in the 
8th Dragoons, in 1798; was promoted to 
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a Lieutenancy in the 2nd Dragoon Guards 
Aug. 6, 1799 ; Captain, March 2, 1803. 
He served with the expedition to Hanover 
in 1805, with that to Stralsund and Copen- 
hagen in 1807, and with that to Walche- 
ren in 1809. He was Major in the 
Quartermaster-general’s department, Sept. 
16, 1806, and was in 1812 appointed an 
assistant quartermaster-general to the 
army in Spain and Portugal. He received 
across and one clasp for his services in 
that capacity at Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Orthes, and Toulouse. He served also in 
the campaign of 1815, including the battle 
of Waterloo and capture of Paris. He 
attained the rank of Major-General in 
1837; was appointed, in 1841, to the com- 
mand of the forces in Nova Scotia; and in 
1844 obtained the Coloneley of the 61st 
Foot. He was advanced to the rank of 
Lieut.-General, Jan. 10, 1837. 

He was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath at the enlargement of 
that order in 1815. 

Sir Jeremiah Dickson married Jemima, 
second daughter of Thomas Longford 
Brooke, esq. of Mere, Cheshire, by Maria, 
daughter of the Rev. Sir Thomas Brough- 
ton, Bart. 





Vicr-ApM. WARREN. 

March 22. At his seat, East Court, 
Cosham, near Portsmouth, aged 72, Frede- 
rick Warren, esq. Viee-Admiral of the 
Red. 

Admiral Warren was a son of Dr. Richard 
Warren, physician to King George III. by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Shaw, another 
eminent physician. He was born in Lon- 
don in March 1775, and entered the royal 
navy in March 1789, on board the Ada- 
mant, Captain David Knox, bearing the 
flag of Vice-Adm. Sir Richard Hughes, 
and proceeded to the Halifax station ; and 
remained in her until 1792, when he was 
appointed to the Lion, Capt. Sir E. Gower, 
and proceeded in her to China with the 
celebrated embassy of Earl Macartney. 
Having been absent from England from 
Sept. 26, 1792, to Sept. 6, 1794; during 
that period he was midshipman, then mas- 
ter’s mate, and latterly acting Lieutenant 
of the Lion, his superior attainments in 
his profession, and his general good con- 
duct having especially recommended him 
to early promotion, the confirmation of 
which he received on the 24th Oct. 1794, 
when in the Prince George, Capt. James 
Gambier, fitting out atChatham. From this 
ship he was appointed, in Jan. 1795, to 
the Jason, 46, Capt. Chas. Stirling, and 
remained in her until Feb. 1797, actively 
employe in the destruction of convoys on 
the coast of France. From this ship he 
Was appointed first Lieutenant of the La- 
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tona, 46, and commanded her with great 
judgment, temper, and success during the 
mutiny at Portsmouth, which commenced 
April 15, 1797, and afterwards proceeded 
in her, commanded by Capt. Bligh, and 
bearing the flag of Vice-Adm. Waldegrave, 
to the North American station, where, in 
August of that year, he was promoted to 
the rank of Commander, and appointed to 
the command of the Shark brig, in which 
he continued for eighteen months, cruis- 
ing to the southward of the banks of New- 
foundland, for the protection of commerce. 
He was next appointed to the Fairy, 16, 
and commanded her for another eighteen 
months on the Jersey and the Windward 
Island station, cruising about Surinam 
and Martinique. On returning home he 
was promoted in May, 1801, to the rank 
of Captain, in consideration of his con- 
tinued active and judicious services, and 
was appointed to command the Amphi- 
trite, 38, as senior officer of the station, 
for the protection of the Needles, when 
the French were expected to visit our coast. 
He remained in the Amphitrite until Sep- 
tember of that year, when the state of his 
health from successive service requiring a 
little relaxtion, he went on half-pay until 
Oct. 1803, from which period until 1806, 
he commanded the Sea Fencibles on the 
coast of Angus. 

In January of the latter year he was 
again afloat, and in the Deedalus frigate 
proceeded to the Jamaica station ; where, 
in April 1808, he removed to the Meleager 
frigate, which in July following, having 
been actively employed against the enemy 
in successful cruises off St. Domingo, 
was unfortunately wrecked on Barebush 
Key, near Port Royal; but the court- 
martial fully acquitted Capt. Warren 
of all blame, and complimented him 
upon his exertions subsequent to the 
wreck. He was on shore a few months 
only ; for in April 1809 he was appointed 
to the Melpomene, 38, and proceeded in 
her to cruise in the Baltic, under the 
orders of Rear-Adm. Sir Manley Dixon. 
It was on this service that Capt. Warren 
displayed in an eminent degree that pru- 
dence, foresight, judgment, and gallantry, 
which he had matured by so many years 
of experience, and, during the few months 
he was in command of the Melpomene, 
successfully established that reputation as 
an officer which had grown with his growth, 
and only required opportunity to conso- 
lidate. The service on which Capt. Warren 
was dispatched was one of great import- 
ance, nationally and commercially, and the 
successful execution of it appears to have 
been assured by his appointment. During 
the early poriion of his cruise be was day 
by day engaged with the Russian gun-boats, 
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several of which he captured, and in cut- 
ting out, capturing, and destroying the 
rich merchantmen of the strongly fortified 
seaport of Revel, and in scouring the whole 
coast of Finland ; but subsequently in the 
Great Belt, on the 29th May, 1809, he 
fought a most gallant and determined 
action in the night with no less than 18 
powerful gun-boats, in which the Mel- 
pomene sustained a loss of 5 men killed 
and 29 wounded. This action and its 
successful results called forth the warmest 
encomiums from the gallant and distin- 
guished flag-officers in command. Sir 
Manley Dixon, in his official letter, con- 
veying the acknowledgments of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Vice-Adm. Sir James 
Saumerez, expressed his “ highest appro- 
bation for the services performed by 
Capt. Warren ;’’ and Sir James himself 
acknowledged in flattering terms the “zeal, 
bravery, and exertions ’’ of Capt. Warren 
and his officers and crew, which were the 
more to be commended, inasmuch as by 
engaging the gun-boats Capt. Warren drew 
off the attention of the enemy, and secured 
the safety of a valuable convoy (100 sail) 
which was under the charge of the 
Ruby. 

He quitted the command of the Mel- 
pomene in September, and in December 
following was appointed to the Argo, 44, 
and commanded her until Oct. 1812, with 
an East Indian convuy to St. Helena, and 
then in the Mediterranean, conveying an 
ambassador to Constantinople. After 17 
months’ interval he was appointed to the 
Clarence, 74, employed in the Channel 
fleet, and in removing troops from Bor- 
deaux, until Aug. 1814. The general 
peace succeeding, he remained on half-pay 
until Dec. 1825, when he was appointed 
to the Spartiate, 74, guard-ship in Ports- 
mouth harbour, and subsequently flag- 
ship at Lisbon, and then under the com- 
mand of Sir Pulteney Malcolm in the 
Mediterranean. 

Having been promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral in July 1830, he hoisted his 
flag for about six weeks in the Talavera, 
74, on * particular service,’’ and on the 
5th Aug. 1831, was appointed commander- 
in-chief at the Cape of Good Hope and 
West Coast of Africa station for three 
years. It was during this period that the 
disturbances at the Mauritius took place, 
when British interests were so ably pro- 
tected by the judicious arrangements of 
the Admiral, well carried out by Capt. 
(now Rear-Adm.) Harvey, then command- 
ing the Undaunted, and under whose orders 
Admiral Warren placed his flagship the 
Isis, 50-gun frigate. 

In Jan. 1837, Rear-Adm. Warren was 
once more selected for service, and was 


appointed superintendent of Devonport 
dockyard, which office he retained until 
his promotion to the rank of Vice-Ad- 
miral, in Nov. 1841. The manner in 
which Admiral Warren conducted the du- 
ties of the dockyard is well known and 
appreciated. Just, liberal, kind, and 
good, as he always was, his virtues were 
more conspicuous from their daily exer- 
cise in that establishment and that exten- 
sive neighbourhood. Zeal and ability he 
ever commended, encouraged, and pro- 
moted, when he had the power. Amidst 
the rival political interests which raged in 
the borough to the injury of the public 
service, and which placed the superinten- 
dent of the dockyard very ofteu in a diffi- 
cult position, the gallant admiral, with 
his masterly tact, was seldom unsuccessful 
in defeating party intrigues, and seldom 
failed in having the man selected who was 
adapted for the place, instead of having 
the place adapted for the man. He was 
the patron of the faithful, intelligent, and 
long-serving officer, and the friend of the 
honest, industrious, and hardworking 
man. It was during his superintendence, 
Nov. 7, 1840, that a disastrous fire de- 
stroyed the Talavera, 74, the Imogene, 
26, and the sheds of the slips, &c. and it 
was owing in a great measure to Admiral 
Warren’s judicious personal direction that 
the whole of the establishment escaped 
destruction. On this occasion the Admi- 
ralty Board unanimously expressed their 
lordships’ high approbation of the ability 
and zeal displayed by Admiral Warren, 
and of the temper, prudence, and impar- 
tiality shown in the investigation which 
ensued. 

Devonport Dockyard was the last active 
service of Admiral Warren. So highly 
was his judgment on naval matters appre- 
ciated that a seat at the Admiralty board 
was not only frequently and earnestly 
pressed on him by Earl Minto during his 
administration, but by the present First 
Lord also ; it was, however, declined on 
conscientious grounds—from a conviction 
that bodily infirmity would not allow him 
to discharge the duties with that activity 
and energy he considered the office de- 
manded, 





Masor-Gen. S. LAMBer?. 

Jan. 3. In Jamaica, Major-General 
Samuel Lambert, Commander of her Ma- 
jesty’s forces in that island. 

This officer was one of a family of 
which the annals of British gallantry 
afford but few instances. Of five brothers, 
the sons of Capt. Robert Lambert, R.N. 
but one remains ; yet all have earned their 
country’s gratitude by a series of distin- 
guished services, The eldest, Richard 
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Lambert, died in 1836 after having at- 
tained the rank of Vice-Admiral of the 
Red. (See our vol. VI. p. 544.) The 
second, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Lambert, 
died a few months since; and a memoir 
of him appeared in the obituary of our 
Nov. Magazine, p. 539. The third, Capt. 
Henry Lambert, R.N., commanded the 
Java frigate in her engagement with the 
Constitution, Dec. 1812, during which he 
was mortally wounded. The fourth is the 
subject of this notice. The fifth, and 
only survivor, is Commodore George 
Robert Lambert, late second in the naval 
command on the Jamaica station. 

The gallant deceased entered the army 
as Ensign in the Ist Foot Guards Nov. 5, 
1803, and was promoted to be Lieut. and 
Captain August 27, 1807, served with 
distinction in the campaign under Sir 
John Moore in 1808-9, and in the expedi- 
tion to Walcheren in the latter year. He 
was engaged in the defence of Cadiz in 
1810 and 1811, and served throughout 
the Peninsular campaigns of 1812, 1813, 
and 1814. He was adjutant at Corunna 
and Barossa, having received that com- 
mission, Feb. 21, 1811, and was appointed 
to act as Major of Brigade to the first 
brigade of foot guards March 10, 1814. 
He was promoted to be Captain and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, March 16, 1814; Colonel, 
July 22, 1830; and Major-General, Nov. 
23, 1841. 

It was a melancholy conclusion of a 
glorious life spent in the service of his 
country to die in a distant colony, the 
victim of a treacherous disease which 
interposed to snatch him too soon from a 
community to which a few short months 
had endeared him. During his brief 
residence in the island, he had succeeded 
in winning the affections of all who either 
socially or officially had experienced the 
affability and urbanity of his character. 
In the army he was beloved, and the uni- 
versal sympathy which the intelligence of 
his death created throughout the city 
showed that his kindness and benevolence 
had extended far beyond the walks of 
official duty. 

His remains were enterred with the 
honours due to his rank in the cemetery 
at Halfway Tree, attended to their resting 
place by his excellency the Governor, the 
Judges, and the most distinguished per- 
sonages in the colony, as well as by his 
brother Commodore Lambert. 





Masor-GEnerau C, J. Dove. 
Feb. 3. In Regent-street, in his 62nd 
year, Major-General Carlo Joseph Doyle. 
He entered the Coldstream Guards as 
an Ensign in July, 1803, and accompanied 
the expedition under Lord Cathcart to 


Hanover and Bremen. In March, 1806, 
he was appointed Aide-de-Camp to the 
Lord Lieutenant in Ireland (the Duke of 
Bedford), with the rank of Captain. In 
1807 he joined the 87th or Prince’s own 
Irish regiment in Guernsey, as Captain. 
In 1808 he was appointed a Military 
Commissioner to the Guerillas in the 
North of Spain, and attached to Gen. 
Leith’s mission. He served with the 
Marquess de la Romana’s army; was ap- 
pointed corresponding officer from the 
Spanish head-quarters, by Sir John Moore ; 
was cut off while on a reconnoissance, but 
joined the British army during the action 
at Corunna. Having returned to England 
in 1809, he joined the 87th regiment in 
Portugal, where he was appointed Deputy 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General, and at- 
tached to the advance. He assisted in 
the affairs of the 10th and 11th May, the 
passage of the Douro, taking of Oporto, 
the battle of Talavera, &c. In 1810, he 
served with Gen. Fane’s cavalry division 
in Beira-baxa, and afterwards in covering 
the retreat of Gen. Hill’s corps to the 
lines near Lisbon, and was engaged in the 
cavalry affair at Campo Maior. In 1811, 
he was engaged on the 4th and 5th May 
at Fuentes d’ Onor, and accompanied 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Brent Spencer’s column 
to Elvas. In Jan. 1812, he was promo- 
ted to the rank of Major, and ordered to 
assume the command of the 4th garrison 
battalion at Guernsey. 

In 1813 he was appointed Military 
Secretary to the Governor General and 
Commander-in-Chief in India, where, in 
1814 and 1815, he served in the field in 
the Western Provinces; and in 1817 and 
1818 with the grand army during the Pin- 
daree and Mahratta war. 

He was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, March, 1815; to that of 
Colonel, Jan. 1837; and to that of Major- 
General, November, 1847. 





Masor-Gen. Str WtLi1aM Gosset. 

March 27. At Charlton Grove, Kent, 
aged 66, Major-General Sir William 
Gosset, Knt. K.C.H., K.St.F., and C.B., 
the Serjeant-at-Arms attendant on the 
House of Commons. 

He was a native of Jersey, the son of 
Matthew Gosset, esq. by Miss Durell. 
He entered the Royal Engineers as Second 
Lieutenant, Dec. 20, 1798, became First 
Lieutenant, 1801, Second Captain, 1805, 
Captain, 1809, and brevet Major, 1814. 
He served in the expedition to Holland in 
1799, and afterwards in the island of 
Ceylon during the Kandyan war. 

In 1813 he was Secretary to the Lega- 
tion, under Lord Heytesbury, to the Bar- 
bary States ; and having, when so em- 
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ployed, made himself acquainted with the 
plan and strength of the fortifications of 
Algiers, he was appointed, in July, 1316, 
to accompany the expedition of Lord Ex- 
mouth against that town, the result of 
which was so successful in humiliating 
that maritime tyrant. For his services 
on this occasion he was nominated a Com- 
panion of the Bath, and was permitted to 
accept the Neapolitan order of St. Ferdi- 
nand and Merit. He was also promoted 
to the brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel, Oct. 
3, 1816, and in the 7th Feb. following, 
to the same rank in the Royal Engineers ; 
shortly after which he was placed on half- 


ay. 

: In 1828 he was appointed to the post 
of Secretary to the Master-General of the 
Ordnance. He was afterwards selected, 
in 1829, to fill the office of Private Secre- 
tary to the Marquess of Anglesey, then 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, from whom 
he received the honour of knighthood in 
the year 1830, after being appointed 
Under-Secretary of State. From that 
office he was removed, on the vacancy oc- 
curring, to that of Serjeant-at-Arms to 
the House of Commons. In 1831 he 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

He was made a Colonel in the Royal 
Engineers, Jan. 10, 1837, and a Major- 
General in 1846. 

Sir William Gosset married, in 1808, 
Gertrude, daughter of Ralph Allen Daniell, 
esq. of Trelesick, Cornwall, M.P. for West 
Looe. 





CotoneL CHeEney, C.B. 

March 3. At Gaddesby, Leicester- 
shire, aged 70, Colonel Edward Cheney, 
C.B. formerly of the Scotch Greys. 

He was half-brother to General Robert 
Cheney, Aide-de-Camp to King George 
III. ; being one of the sons of Robert 
Cheney, esq. of Langley Meynell, co. 
Derby, (who served in the Blues under 
the Marquess of Granby, and was severely 
wounded at the battle of Dettingen,) by 
his second wife Bridget Leacroft, of 
Wirkworth, co. Derby. 

He received the commission of Lieu- 
tenant in the 2nd Dragoons Oct. 22, 1794, 
and served with that regiment in Flanders, 
Holland, and other parts of the continent, 
from that time to the end of the war in 
1815. Towards the close of the day on 
the 17th of June the command of his regi- 
ment devolved upon him; and on that 
occasion he had no less than five horses 
shot under him. 

His promotion to a troop was on the 
3rd May, 1800; he became brevet Major, 
Jan. 1, 1812; brevet Lieut.-Colonel, 
June 18, 1815; Major 2nd Dragoons, 


20th July following ; brevet Colonel, Jan. 
10, 1837. 

Colonel Cheney married, July 8, 1811, 
Eliza, youngest daughter of Richard Ayre, 
esq. of Gaddesby, Leicestershire, and had 
issue a son and a daughter. 





Cotonet Gustavus RocuFort. 

Feb. 2. At Brighton, Colonel Gustavus 
Rochfort. 

He was the eldest son of Gustavus 
Rochfort, of Rochfort, co. Westmeath, 
M.P. for that county, by Frances, third 
daughter of John Bloomfield, esq. of Red- 
wood. 

He received the commission of Licu- 
tenant in the 68th Foot, Nov. 2, 1799, 
was promoted to a company Nov. 25, 
1802; became Captain in the 67th, July 
9, 1203; Major of the 102d, July 16, 
1811; brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Aug. 
12,1819; and Colonel Jan. 10, 1837. 

He commanded the 100th regiment at 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, where he re- 
ceived the thanks of the corporate body 
for the good conduct of his corps. He was 
placed on the half-pay of that regiment 
May 23, 1818. 

He was father of Gustavus Rochfort, 
esq. Lieutenant in the 4th Dragoon Guards. 





CoLonet Peter Dumas. 

March4. At Lewisham, Colonel Peter 
Dumas, Lieut.-Governor of Gravesend 
and Tilbury Fort. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 30th 
regiment, June 1, 1797; joined and served 
with that corps during the disturbances 
of 1798 in Ireland; embarked early in 
1799 for Sicily, and took possession of 
Messina, under Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Stuart ; 
after which the regiment was sent to 
Malta, under Brig.-Gen. Graham, and, 
having laid siege to La Valetta, (garri- 
soned by French troops,) Ensign Dumas 
remained there until the surrender of that 
island. He was promoted during the 
siege toa Lieutenancy in the 20th foot, 
4th Nov. 1799, but continued to do duty 
at Malta with a corps of Maltese, to 
which he had been appointed, with some 
other British officers, by Gen. Graham, 
until the surrender of the island in Sept. 
1800. He joined the 20th at Minorca, in 
Nov. following, and embarked with the 
Ist battalion of it in July, 1801, for 
Egypt. He served with that regiment at 
the affair of the Green Hills, and afterwards 
on the West side of Alexandria, where it 
remained until the surrender and evacua- 
tion of the whole of that country by the 
French, and then embarked for Malta, 
and continued there until the arrival of 
an expedition under Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
James. Craig, in July 1805, with which 
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he embarked as Adjutant of the 20th regi- 
ment for Italy, and returned again with 
the army to Messina, for the protection of 
the island of Sicily. A regiment of Sici- 
lians being there raised, he was appointed 
Captain, and embarked shortly after with 
his company for Calabria, under Sir John 
Stuart, and was at the battle of Maida. 
He was gazetted to a company 5th Nov. 
1606, in the 5th garrison battalion, but 
did not join that corps, continuing with 
the Sicilian regiment, and embarking with 
it for Egypt, in Feb. 1806, under the or- 
ders of Major-Gen. M’ Kenzie Fraser. 

On the return of the army to Sicily 
from Egypt, he found himself removed to 
the 99th regiment. He then embarked 
for Canada, and there remained as Aid- 
de-Camp to Sir James Craig until 1811, 
when he returned to England with the 
General, and joined the regimental depdt 
in Sussex, and did duty there until 1812, 
when he went to Madeira as Aid-de-Camp 
to Major-Gen. H. M. Gordon. 

On his return to England he was ap- 
pointed Major in the York Chasseurs, 
22nd June, 1815; he joined, three days 
after, the four companies of the corps, 
which were at the time embarked at Ports- 
mouth for the West Indies, and arrived at 
St. Vincent’s in Nov. of the same year; 
he was then ordered to Grenada with the 
left wing of the regiment, and from thence, 
after remaining there about four months, 
sent on to garrison Tobago. In Aug. 
following he embarked, and arrived at 
Jamaica in the command of the regiment. 

He was appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
Gravesend and Tilbury Fort July 23, 1832, 
and placed on half pay as Lieut.-Col. of 
the 4th West India regiment on the 17th 
of the following month, and promoted to 
the rank of Colonel in the army June 28, 
1838. His only son, Ensign Dumas, of 
the 14th regiment, died thirteen months 
before him. 





Mason Moor, F.R.S. anp F.S.A. 

Feb. 26. At the house of his son-in- 
law William Page Wood, esq. in Great 
George Street, Westminster, aged 77, 
in humble reliance upon the mercy and 
merits of his Redeemer, Edward Moor, 
esq. of Great Bealings, Suffolk, a deputy 
lieutenant and magistrate of that county, 
F.R.S. F.S.A. and F.R.As.S., and for- 
merly a Major in the service of the Hon. 
East India Company. 

This officer was appointed a cadet on 
the Bombay establishment in May, 1782, 
and sailed for India in the following Sep- 
tember, being then under twelve years of 
age. In consequence of adverse winds, 
and the war then subsisting between the 
naval powers of Europe, the fleet in 
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which he sailed proceeded to Madras, 
where he arrived in April 1783. In 
August he was ordered by the government 
of Madras to proceed with a reinforcement 
to the relief of Mangalore, then closely 
besieged by Tippoo Sultaun; but no 
landing was effected, and peace was soon 
after concluded. He was promoted to be 
Lieutenant in Sept. 1788, and in Dec, 
following he was appointed Adjutant and 
Quartermaster of the 9th batt. N. Inf. 
At this early period of his life, when he 
had not attained his eighteenth year, “ his 
very great proficiency ’’ in the language of 
the country was noticed in the certificate 
of the examining committee. 

On the breaking out of war, in 1790, 
Lieut. Moor resigned his adjutancy, and 
proceeded,in command of a grenadier com- 
pany of the 9th battalion, to join the 
brigade under Capt. Little, then serving 
with the Mahratta army at the siege of 
Darwar. Colonel Frederick, who soon 
after assumed the command of this brigade, 
formed a grenadier corps of all the flank 
companies of Native Infantry, and ap- 
pointed Lieut. Moor its Adjutant and 
Quartermaster. He served with this 
corps for three months during that me- 
morable siege, and was in the storming 
party on the assault of the fort, Feb. 7, 
1791. Again, in an assault of the hill 
fort Doridroog, near Bangalore, on the 
13th of June following, he commanded 
the leading company, and was shot through 
the right shoulder. On recovering, he 
rejoined his corps, and was present at the 
siege, and on the storming party, at the 
capture of Hooly Honore, Dec. 21, 1791, 
and on the 29th, led the two flank com- 
panies of the 9th battalion at the battle of 
Gadjmoor, where he received a wound in 
his right knee, and a musket ball through 
his left elbow. The result of this affair 
was the total rout and dispersion of the 
enemy’s army of 10,000 foot and 1,000 
horse, though the British engaged were 
under 1,000; and at a visit which the 
commanding officer paid Lieut. Moor, at 
night, after the battle, he expressly attri- 
buted the victory to him, from his gallant 
exertions in renewing the British attack 
on the right. 

On account of the severity of the wound 
in his elbow, which wholly destroyed the 
joint, Lieutenant Moor was compelled to 
quit the army, and eventually India, for 
the re-establishment of his health, which 
was much impaired by a continued cam- 
paign of upwards of eighteen months, at- 
tended by great exposure and privations, 
as well as sufferings from his former 
wound, 

Lieut. Moor became the historian of 
the campaign in a ‘‘ Narrative of the ope- 
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rations of Capt. Little’s detachment, and 
of the Mahratta army, commanded by 
en Bhow, against Tippoo Sultaun, 
1794.” 

After a visit to England, (the expense 
of which was defrayed by the Hon. Com- 
pany,) he again embarked for India in 
April, 1796, with the brevet rank of Cap- 
tain. In 1797 he was appointed to the 
command of the honorary escort of two 
companies attendant on the political resi- 
dent at the court of Poonah, Sir Charles 
Malet; and during the time that distin- 
guished diplomatist was in the chair of 
government at Bombay, Capt. Moor offi- 
ciated also, for about a year, as assistant 
or secretary to Mr. Uhthoff, who remained 
at the head of the embassy at Poonah. 
On the withdrawal of that embassy, he 
returned to Bombay, and on the breaking 
out of the last war with Tippoo Sultaun, 
he acted as Quartermaster-general during 
Col. Little’s absence in the field. 

In July, 1799, Captain Moor was ap- 
pointed to an office, then first established, 
under the designation of Garrison Store- 
keeper, afterwards called Commissary 
General. ‘This he held until Feb. 1805, 
the date of his final departure from India. 
During the period that he performed this 
important function, the expeditions of Sir 
John «Murray and Sir David Baird to 
Egypt, and the campaigns of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley against the Mabhrattas, were 
supplied from the fruitful island of Bombay. 

In 1800, at the request of Governor 
Duncan, Capt. Moor made a compilation 
or digest of the Military Orders and 
Regulations of the Bombay army, which 
was printed at the expense of the govern- 
ment, which, on the 14th Sept. 1804, 
awarded to him 10,000 rupees for the 
original work, and 2,000 more for the 
additions subsequently made to it. 

Having obtained leave to vacate his 
office, he returned to England on furlough. 
He was soon after promoted to a majority ; 
and finding, before the expiration of his 
furlough, that the state of his health did 
not warrant his return to India, he applied 
to the Court of Directors to retire on 
full pay. This, notwithstanding his long 
services, the regulations of the Company 
(less liberal than at present) did not 
allow, as he had not actually served the 
prescribed term of two-and-twenty years 
on the territory of India. He was, how- 
ever, in addition to his half-pay, pre- 
sented with a pension, not large in amount, 
but acceptable from the flattering mode in 
which it was conferred. (For various 
documents connected with Major Moor’s 
services in India, the reader may refer to 
the East India Military Calendar, 4to. 
1823, pp. 339—349.) 


He married at Woodbridge, 10 July, 
1794, Elizabeth, daughter of James Lynn, 
of Woodbridge, an eminent surgeon ; and 
by her, who died 13 Dec. 1835; he has 
left a son and a daughter. The son, the 
Rev. Edward J. Moor, is Rector of Great 
Bealings ; and the daughter, Charlotte, is 
the wife of Wm. Page Wood, Esq. son of 
Sir Matthew Wood, Bart. and now M.P. 
for Oxford town. 

On his return to India in 1796, he had 
been elected a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. He was one of the 
original members of the Literary Society 
of Bombay, and of the Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. On visiting 
France after the peace of 1815, he was 
elected a member of the Societé Asiatique 
of Paris, and of the Societé d’ Emulation 
of Cambrai. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1806, and of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1818. In 1810 
he published ‘*‘ The Hindu Pantheon,” 
royal 4to. a work well received by the 
literary public both in India and at home. 
Tn 1811 he published a volume, in quarto, 
on Hindu Infanticide, 4to. In 1822 he 
edited Major Price’s Sketches of the 
Goorka War in 1814, 15, and 16. 8vo. 
In 1823, a collection of ‘‘ Suffolk Words 
and Phrases: or an Attempt to collect the 
lingual Localisms of that county.’’ 12mo. 
In 1824, Letters on the kind and economic 
Management of the Poor, chiefly as re- 
garding incorporated Poor Houses. 8vo. In 
1829, The Gentle Spurge. 8vo. In 1834, 
Oriental Fragments. 8vo. Also, in 1839, 
Memoirs of a Field Officer on the Retired 
List of the Indian Army. (Major Price.) 
8vo. He was likewise a contributor to 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, on Indian Mythology. 





Henry Cuivre, Ese. 

March 16. At Barkham, Berks, aged 
70, Henry Clive, esq. barrister-at-law, 
formerly successively M.P. for Ludlow and 
Montgomery. 

Mr. Clive was the third son of George 
Clive, esq. of Arlington-street, Piccadilly, 
and brother to the late Edward Bolton 
Clive, esq., M.P. for Hereford. 

He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, Feb. 1, 1802, and for some years 
travelled the Oxford circuit. 

In 1807 Mr. Clive entered Parliament as 
member for Ludlow, and he continued to 
represent that borough until 1818, when 
he became member for Montgomery, which 
latter seat he occupied until the passing of 
the Reform Bill. In the spring of 1818, 
at the period of the resignation and death 
of Mr. Hiley Addington, Mr. Clive ac- 
cepted the office of Under-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, which he 
filled until the year 1822, when he gave 
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up the appointment in consequence of the 
resignation of Lord Sidmouth. 

In 1839 he contested Ludlow against 
Mr. Alcock, but was defeated by a small 
majority of votes. After that period he 
retired into private life, but continued to 
attend diligently to all county business. 

In the discharge of those duties which 
belong to the magistrate and country 
gentleman his exertions and application 
were unwearied, while the hearty kindness 
of his manner, and the total absence of 
selfishness in his character, won for him 
universal regard and esteem. Disguise 
and duplicity seemed to be foreign to his 
nature, nor did he ever compromise an 
opinion, although kindness and delicacy ef 
feeling may have often prevented the ex- 
pression of it. Of him, if of any man, 
it may be believed that he not only 
never did an act, but never enter- 
tained a thought, of which he needed 
to be ashamed. Of sincere and practical 
piety, his faith in the great truths of 
Christianity governed his heart and guided 
his conduct ; it made him ever ready to 
devote his time to the service of his 
friends and neighbours, whether rich or 
poor: his care, indeed, of the latter was 
almost paternal, and his charity and 
benevolence were only limited by his 
means. By these his memory will long 
‘be treasured as that of a firm friend, and 
all who knew him will admit that he was, 
in the fullest acceptation of the term, a 
religious, a good, and an honest man. 





Joun Perer Aux, Esa. 

Feb. 19. At Swaffham House, Cam- 
bridgeshire, in his 63d year, John Peter 
Allix, esq. a deputy-lieutenant and magis- 
trate, and late M.P. for that county. 

Mr. Allix was born Dec. 2, 1785, the 
eldest son of John Peter Allix, esq. of the 
same place, by Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. William Collier, Vicar of Swaffham. 
He was great-grandson of Dr. Thomas 
Green, Lord Bishop of Ely, whose daugh- 
ter Catharine married his grandfather 
Charles Allix, esq.; which Charles was 
son of the Very Rev. Peter Allix, Dean of 
Ely, by Elizabeth Wager, niece and co- 
heiress of Admiral Sir George Wager, First 
Lord of the Admiralty temp. George I. 
The dean was the son of the Dr. Peter 
Allix of Alencgon, an eminent divine, one 
of the refugees on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. 

John Peter Allix was educated at Bury, 
at the school of Mr. Blomfield, the father 
of the present Bishop of London. From 
thence he went to Harrow, and afterwards 
proceeded to Emmanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree in the year 
1808. He filled the office of High Sheriff 
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of Cambridgeshire in the year 1828. In 
1841 he was first returned for the county 
in the place of Mr. ‘Townley, without op- 
position ; and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the distinction would have been 
renewed last year if parliamentary life had 
been consonant with his wishes and habits. 
As a country gentleman, a magistrate, the 
chairman of the Newmarket Board of 
Guardians, and the constant friend of his 
poor neighbours, his loss is severely felt. 

He married, March 7, 1816, Maria, 
daughter of John Pardoe, esq. of Leyton, 
Essex ; but had no issue. 





Tue Ricur Rev. Dr. Russet, 
BisHop o¥ GLASGow AND GALLOWAY. 


April 2. At Edinburgh, aged 67, the 
Right Rev. Michacl Russell, LL.D. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Bishop of Glasgow and 
Galloway. 

Bishop Russell was born in Edinburgh 
in 1781, but his studies were prosecuted 
at the college of Glasgow, where he took 
the degree of A.M. in 1806. In 1808, 
he was ordained by the late Bishop Gleig 
to the charge at Alloa, and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed to St. James’s 
Chapel, Leith, of which he continued 
minister for the rest of his life. In 1820, 
he had the honour of receiving the degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Glasgow. 
In 1831, he was made Dean of the Dio- 
cese of Edinburgh, which office he held 
till 1837, when he was elected Bishop of 
Glasgow and Galloway, on that diocese 
being separated from Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s, and was consecrated on the 
8th of October in that year, in the church 
of St. John the Evangelist at Edinburgh. 
During the period of his Episcopate, he 
devoted his whole energy to promoting 
the interest of his diocese ; and in evidence 
of the success that attended his exertions, 
it may he mentioned, that in eleven years 
he doubled the number of churches in it. 

Bishop Russell has been long known in 
the literary world as an able and extensive 
writer. His earliest publication, ‘‘ A 
View of the System of Education at pre- 
sent pursued in the Schools aad Univer- 
sities of Scotland,’”’ which appeared in 
1813, excited much attention. For twen- 
ty-five years he was a regular contributor 
to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana; his 
articles may be found on reference to the 
index. The ‘‘ History of the Church in 
Scotland,’’ in Rivington’s Theological Li- 
brary, ‘* Sermons on Doctrinal Subjects,’’ 
and many minor works written for the 
Cabinet Library, and other serial publica- 
tions ; as well as many articles of great 
research and sound judgment, which ap- 
peared in the British Critic, with which 
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he was connected for twenty years, during 
its earlier career, attest the learning, taste, 
and elegance of mind for which he was 
distinguished. His chief work, however, 
and that which gained for him the reputa- 
tion of a learned and accurate writer, both 
in England and on the Continent, was the 
‘¢ Connection of Sacred and Profane His- 
tory,’’ which was published in 1827 and 
1837. Perhaps the best proof that can 
be adduced of the estimation in which 
Bishop Russell was held by the learned 
and distinguished members of the Church 
of England is the fact of the University 
of Oxford having conferred upon him the 
degree of D.C.L. by diyloma—an honour 
which had never before been bestowed on 
a Scotchman not educated at Oxford. 
That act of the university gave him the 
position and privileges which he would 
have enjoyed had he studied and regularly 
graduated af: that distinguished seat of 
learning ; and, intended and understood to 
be a mark of respect at once to the indi- 
vidual and to the humble Church of 
which he was a dignitary, the honour was 
deeply felt and appreciated. 

Bishop Russell’s episcopal administra- 
tion occurred at a period when literary 
talents constituted but a secondary element 
in the qualification of an ecclesiastical 
ruler. Sound judgment, unwearied tem- 
per, a mind superior to all party bias, 
humility in his eStimate of himself, and a 
kind and liberal construction of the actions 
and motives of others, combined to fit him 
in a very eminent degree for the duties 
and difficulties of his position, while those 
who were admitted to the privilege of a 
more intimate acquaintance with him 
were irresistibly attracted by the unaffected 
kindness of his disposition, which made 
him at all times ready to extend to them 
the benefit of his judgment and experience. 

The bishop officiated at Leith on the 
day of his decease ; and, it being the first 
Sunday in the month, he administered the 
holy communion. After family prayers, 
he retired to rest in his usual health, but 
very shortly thereafter the messenger of 
death overtook him, and in a few minutes 
he expired, almost without a struggle. 
Nothing can better testify the respect and 
esteem in which he was held by those who 
had the best opportunities of judging of 
him than the fact that his mortal remains 
were accompanied to their last resting 
place not only by the clergy of his own 
diocese, but also by those of the diocese 
of Edinburgh, who both attended as 
public bodies, together with a very large 
number of his congregation and personal 
friends. 

The bishop was interred at Restalrig on 
Tuesday, April 11. A funeral sermon 
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was preached in St. James’ Chapel, Leith, 
by Bishop Terrot, on Sunday the 16th,— 
Edinburgh Evening Courant. 





Rev. Francis Sxurray, B.D. 

March 10. At Horningsham, Wilts, 
aged 73, the Rev. Francis Skurray, B.D. 
Perpetual Curate of that place, Rector of 
Winterbourne cum Steepleton, Dorset, 
aud of Lullington, Somerset. 

Mr. Skurray was born at Beckington in 
Somersetshire, Sept. 20, 1774, being the 
second son of Francis Skurray, esq. and 
Mary his wife, daughter and one of the co- 
heirs of Francis Hales, esq. five times 
Mayor of Bath. He was educated at 
Bath grammar-school, the foundation of 
which was laid during one of the mayor- 
alties of his maternal grandfather. In 
May 1792 he was matriculated at Oxford, 
where he was a commoner of Merton Col- 
lege, and attained the degree of M.A., 
Nov. 22, 1798. He was ordained deacon 
by Dr. Madan Bishop of Peterborough, 
on letters dimissory of Dr. Douglas, 
Bishop of Salisbury, on the title of Upton 
Scudamore in Wiltshire ; and Bishop Dou- 
glas ordained him priest on the title of 
Horningsham, where he has continued to 
reside from Sept. 1797 until his decease. 

His first preferment was the perpetual 
curacy of Imber in Wiltshire, conferred 
upon him by the Marquess of Bath. This+ 
he resigned in 1806 for the rectory of 
Lullington, co. Somerset, in the same 
patronage, and in the latter year he was 
also instituted to the perpetual curacy of 
Horningsham, (patron the Prebendary in 
the Church of Salisbury) of which he had 
been previously curate. 

About the same time he was chosen to 
the Somersetshire fellowship in Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and proceeded B.D. Jan. 
28, 1808. In 1823 he was presented by 
that society to the consolidated rectories 
of Winterbourne Abbas and Steepleton in 
Dorsetshire. 

In 1808 Mr. Skurray published his 
‘“* Bidcombe Hill, and other Rural Poems.” 
Bidcombe Hill is a lofty eminence in the 
hundred of Heytesbury, Wiltshire. A 


‘second edition appeared in 1824, and a 


third in 1844. To the second was pre- 
fixed, An Essay on Local Poetry; which 
was removed from the third in order to 
be published separately. 

Mr. Skurray likewise published a vo- 
lume of miscellaneous Poetry, called The 
Shepherd’s Garland; A metrical version 
of the Book of Psalms, 1827 ; and in 1845 
‘¢ Sonnets composed on various subjects 
and occasions.’’ 

He was also the author of several occa- 
sional sermons : 

‘“* The Duties of loving the Brotherhood, 
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fearing God, and honouring the King, il- 
lustrated and enforced; preached before 
two Friendly Societies,’’ 1804. 

‘¢ The Hopes of the Righteous in Death, 
a Funeral Sermon for Mr. Davis,’’ 1807, 
8vo. 

‘‘The Duties of Patriotism consistent 
with Christianity, a Sermon,’ 1811. 

‘* Sermons on public subjects and occa- 
sions.’’ Bath, 1817, 12mo. 

‘Sermons which have been preached 
on public subjects and solemn occasions, 
with especial reference to the signs of the 
times.”? Vol. II. 1832. 





Rev. Wiii1AMm Givpin, M.A. 

Feb. 29. At his parsonage house, 
Church Pulverbatch, co. Salop, aged 91, 
the Rev. William Gilpin, M.A. Rector of 
that parish. 

He was a lineal descendant of that 
pious Reformer the celebrated Bernard 
Gilpin, commonly called “The Northern 
Apostle,’’ and second son of the Rev. 
William Gilpin, who was born, about the 
year 1724, at Scaleby Castle in Cumber- 
land, at that time the residence of his 
grandfather, Capt. John Barnard Gilpin, 
whose elder brother possessed it from a 
line of collateral ancestors under a grant 
made by one of the earliest Edwards. 
The father of the present Mr. Gilpin, soon 
after his marriage, about 1756, succeeded 
the Rev. Daniel Sanxy as Master of the 
school at Cheam, in Surrey, which for 
many years he conducted with a conscien- 
tious regard to the religious principles and 
moral habits of his pupils, and whose 
many erudite publications will long adorn 
his memory. This gentleman, having 
accumulated a sufficient competency to 
retire into private life, and being pre- 
sented, by Colonel Mitford, his pupil, to 
the Vicarage of Boldre, in Hampshire, 
relinquished his school to his son, the 
subject of the present memoir, who fol- 
lowed his father as a faithful instructor of 
youth until the year 1806, when he was 
presented, by the Right Hon. Lord Ken- 
yon, one of his pupils, to the Rectory of 
Church Pulverbatch, in Shropshire, where 
he commenced his pastoral duties with 
much earnestness and diligence in pro- 
moting the spiritual instruction of those 
consigned te his charge, having much to 
encounter in the great neglect of religious 
observances among those to whom he was 
called to labour. 

Mr. Gilpin possessed an active and 
thoughtful mind, combined with much 
humility of spirit and consistency of con- 
versation and deportment through life, 
while his chief object at all times was a 
devoted faithfulness to those over whom he 
was placed, both in public and private, to 
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render them obedient in word and deed 
to the law of their Saviour, that they 
might walk worthy of their great ex- 
ample, and increase in spiritual knowledge ; 
the main doctrine of his preaching being 
‘the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.’’ To his rustic 
flock he was accustomed to use much 
plainness of speech; and when age had 
covered his head with the frost of hoary 
years, and given to his person a venerable 
and somewhat patriarchal appearance, the 
exhortations that fell from his lips had 
much of the force of the Apostolic cha- 
racter, adopting, as he did, the maxim, of 
being “instant in season and out of season,” 
whereby impressions have been made that 
will doubtless cause his admonitions and 
memory to live long in their thoughts and 
affections, an evidence that he had not 
been an useless labourer in his Master’s 
vineyard. Nor should it be overlooked 
that the distressed and afflicted invariably 
experienced his generous sympathy, for 
his soothing voice oftentimes afforded 
them the balm of hope and consolation. 
In short, his general character seemed to 
be the counterpart of that of his father, so 
fully and pleasantly described by the Rev. 
Richard Warner, in his ‘‘ Literary Recol- 
lections.”’ 

Mr. Gilpin, in 1820, published a volume 
of Sermons “ Illustrative and Practical,’’ 
in aid of the funds to support a parochial 
school which had been erected upon the 
glebe at Pulverbatch. A large list of sub- 
scribers testified the encouragement he 
received for this purpose from his former 
pupils, many of whom have been distin- 
guished by character and talent both in 
public and private life. 

Thus serviceable in his generation, so 
his death-bed and easy dissolution was 
similar to that of some of his ancestors, 
as mentioned by Mr. Warner in the work” 
before alluded to, a striking example of 
that peace at the last, which is the final 
and best reward of the good and virtuous 
on this side the grave. 

His remains were interred at Pulver- 
batch on the 8th of March. H.P. 





Rev. G. L. Jenyns, M.A. 

Feb. 25. At Bottisham Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire, in his 85th year, the Rev. 
George Leonard Jenyns, M.A. Canon of 
Ely, and Vicar of Swaffham Prior; a 
magistrate of Cambridgeshire and the Isle 
of Ely, and for many years Chairman of 
the Bedford Level Corporation. 

Mr. Jenyns was the representative of a 
family long settled in Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire, and a younger branch of 
which gave birth to Frances Duchess of 
Tyrconnel (/a belle oo and Sarah 
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Duchess of Marlborough. Soame Jenyns, 
esq. the well-known writer and wit, and 
M.P. for Cambridgeshire, was his cousin, 
and predecessor at Bottisham Hail, which 
he devised, after the death of his widow, 
to the gentleman now deceased ; who was 
the only son of John Harvey Jenyns, 
esq. by Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. 
Edward Chappelow. He was a member 
of Caius college, Cambridge, where he 
took his B.A. degree as second Senior 
Optime, in 1785, and proceeded M.A. 1788. 
To the vicarage of Swaffham St. Mary, 
which is in the alternate presentation of 
the Bishop of Ely and the Dean and 
Chapter, he was instituted in 1787; and 
he was collated to the 8th stall in the 
same cathedral by Bishop Yorke in 1802. 
He married in 1788 Mary, daughter of 
William Heberden, M.D., and by that 
lady he had issue seven sons and five 
daughters. The former were, 1, Soame, 
died in 1803, aged 14; 2, George Jenyns, 
esq. M.A. whomarried,in 1820, Maria-Jane, 
daughter of Sir James Gambier, Consul- 
general in the Netherlands, and has issue ; 
3, Charles Jenyns, esq. M.A. Barrister 
at law, who married, first, Mary-Anne, 
only daughter of Samuel Vachell, esq. 
and secondly, in 1842, Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Walter Young, esq.; and 4, 
the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A. Vicar of 
Swaffham Bulbeck, and Perpetual Curate 
of West Dereham, who married Jane, eldest 
daughter of Rev. E. Daubeny. The three 
others died young. The daughters are, 1, 
Mary; 2, Charlotte, died 1812; 3, Harriet, 
married to the Rev. John Stevens Henslow, 
M.A. Professor of Botany at Cambridge, 
and Rector of Hitcham, Suffolk; and 4, 
Elizabeth. The fifth died young. 





Mr. Joun WILtiAM WriGaHrt. 

e Jan. 14. At his house in Great Marl- 
borough Street, aged 45, Mr. John Wil- 
liam Wright, Secretary to the Old Society 
of Water-Colour Painters. 

This artist was born in London in 1802. 
The talent to which he was indebted for 
his reputation he may be said to have in- 
herited from both his parents. His 
father was a miniature painter of great 
ability; and his mother painted very 
beautifully in the same department of art ; 
but the subject of this memoir was at a 
tender age deprived of her cares by her 
death, and his father married again very 
shortly after her decease. He remained 
at home until his tenth year, when he was 
sent to school at Loughborough House, 
Brixton ; but, as his constitution was by 
no means strong, it was considered neces- 
sary to remove him from school, in order 
to benefit by the cares and indulgences of 
homie. At this time the clder Wright 
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was not only an artist, but a master of 
some eminence, intimate with Hoppner, 
Lawrence, and Owen, who frequently 
spoke in terms of high commendation of 
his drawings and sketches. He had in 
his house at this time several pupils, 
among whom was the accomplished painter 
Mr. Denning, of Dulwich Gallery, to 
whom we are indebted for these parti- 
culars. Young Wright displayed an early 
talent for the art, and was placed under 
the late T. Phillips, R.A. whose instruc- 
tions he continued to enjoy until the year 
1820, the period of his father’s death. 

Although he inherited the fortune of his 
step-mother, and was the legatee of his 
grandfather, Dr. Guise, he was deprived of 
the ample means to which he was justly 
entitled. He rallied, however, from this 
shock, thus induced, and devoted him- 
self to teaching, and poetical painting in 
water-colours, with much ardour. His 
most successful pictures were historical 
compositions, chiefly selected with a view 
to introduce the details and effects of old 
English costume. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to the fashionable works of the 
present day; and some of the best heads 
in Heath’s “‘ Book of Beauty’? and the 
‘* Female Characters of Shakspeare ’’ were 
from his pencil. On the death of Mr. 
Hill, secretary of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, he was elected to fill his place. 
He succumbed to an attack of influenza, 
and has left a widow and two children 
totally unprovided for. 

Although he was in no degree thought- 
less or extravagant, and industrious as 
well as prudent, yet his labours failed to 
do more than procure the means of con- 
tinued subsistence; nothing is left for 
those for whom he toiled.— (Art Union.) 

The finished and unfinished works left 
in his studio were sold March 30 and 31 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson. The 
principal finished work was a large com- 
position in water-colours entitled ‘ Instruc- 
tion..—No. 193, ‘A Venetian Family 
Interior,’ and No. 195, ‘ Interior, with a 
Girl reading to an Old Woman and a 
Child,’ were superior as works of art. 
Some of the sketches indicated better 


- pictures than the artist's after skill en- 


The prices 
(Athe- 


abled him to accomplish. 
realized were  inconsiderable. 
neum. ) 





Mr. THomas WELSH. 

Jan. 24. At Brighton, Mr. Thomas 
Welsh, the eminent composer and vocal 
teacher. 

He was a native of the city of Wells, 
where at the age of six he was a chorister 
in the cathedral, and by singing the 
anthems on Sundays attracted the levers 
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of music from Bath, Bristol, Bridgewater, 
and still more distant towns, so that on 
the Saturdays the city hotels felt the in- 
crease of visitors, and on Sundays the 
church was crowded to excess. The repu- 
tation of so young a singer, soon reached 
the ears of Mr. Sheridan, who sent to 
Wells and engaged the lad for the orato- 
rios, then conducted by Linley, at the 
Opera-house in the Haymarket. On his 
first performance the boy founded a repu- 
tation, which, until that period, it had 
never been the fate of any child to enjoy ; 
and an engagement followed for the stage, 
during which he performed in many operas, 
written expressly to exhibit his powers. 
The first was ‘‘ The Prisoner,’’ by Att- 
wood ; this was succeeded by ‘‘ The Prize,”’ 
“* The Adopted Child,’’ ‘‘ The Mariners,’’ 
“The Cherokee,’’ and ‘ Lodoiska.’’ 
Through the liberal feelings of Mr. Kem- 
ble, who bestowed great pains on him, he 
was also brought into notice as an actor; 
Mr. Kemble conceiving, on Welsh’s per- 
forming the character of Prince Arthur, 
in King John, that he displayed a mind 
well suited to the stage. 

His musical education, however, still 
continued to be carefully attended to, and 
his masters were Horn senior, John 
Cramer, and Baumgarten ; with the last 
gentleman he studied the theory of music, 
and was his favourite pupil. The works 
produced by Welsh, when about twenty- 
three years of age, were the farces of 
“‘ The Green-eyed Monster,” aud “ Twenty 
years ago,” at the Lyceum theatre, and a 
full opera at Covent-garden entitled 
‘** Kamskatka,’’ which, although not suc- 
cessful as adrama, gave the composer of 
the music great scope, and placed Welsh 
high in his profession, for taste and song 
writing, and ability in the arrangement of 
the orchestra. 

He was afterwards chiefly engaged in 
the education of pupils for the stage. He 
brought forward the following eminent 
vocalists :—Miss Stephens, Mr. Sinclair, 
Mr. C. Horn, Miss Merry, Miss Wilson 
(whom he married), and Miss Shirreff. 
He composed several dramatic pieces, 
songs, glees, &c. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Dec. 21. At Edinburgh, aged 82, the 
Rev. George Wharton, Rector of Stam- 
ford-le-Hope, Essex, to which he was 
presented by trustees in 1845. 

Jan. 21. At Ibstock, Leicestershire, 
aged 78, the Rev. Charles Goddard, D.D. 
Sub-Dean of Lincoln, and Rector of Ib- 
stock. Dr. Goddard was a protegé of the 
family of Grenville, and commenced life 
as a clerk in one of the offices of govern- 
ment. The office of Collector and Trans- 
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mitter of State Papers in the Secretary of 
State’s office for the Foreign department 
was conferred upon him by patent; with a 
salary of 500/. and he afterwards received 
a further pension of 8502. per annum 
Having taken holy orders, he was collate 
to the prebend of Luda or Louth in the 
cathedral church of Lincoln, by Bishop 
Pretyman in 1814, and appointed Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln by the same prelate in 
1817. te was collated by Bishop How- 
ley in 1821 to the rectory of St. James 
Garlick-hill, in the city of London ;. and 
presented to the rectory of Ibstock in 
1836 by Dr. Murray, Bishop of Rochester, 
to whom he was Chaplain ; and he there- 
upon resigned his London living. He re- 
signed the Archdeaconry of Lincoln in 
1844, and received in lieu the appointment 
of Sub-Dean of the cathedral. 

Feb. 2. At Trewarner, Cornwall, aged 
77, the Rev. Dareli Stephens, for many 
years Vicar of Maker and Little Petherick. 
He was presented to the former in 1797 
by Lord Chancellor Loughborough; and 
to Little Petherick in 1834 by Sir Wm. 
Molesworth, Bart. 

At Malta, the Rev. Robert Irvine, M.A. 
Rector of St. John’s, Lambeth, to which 
he was presented by the late Dr. Doyly, 
Rector of Lambeth, in 1832, having pre- 
viously, we believe, been Curate to his 
predecessor the Rev. Dr. Barrett. The 
deceased committed suicide at his hotel at 
Malta, where he had recently arrived from 
Tunis. 

Feb.5. Aged 60, the Rev. Henry Hig- 
ginson, for twenty years Minister of the 
East India Company’s Chapel at Poplar. 
He was of Brazenose coll. Oxford, M.A. 
1813. 

At Craven Bank, Settle, Yorkshire, 
aged 83, the Rev. Rowland Ingram, Head 
Master of King Edward VI.’s Grammar 
School at Giggleswick. He was formerly 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1786, as 
seventh Wrangler, M.A. 1789, B.D. 1796. 
His son the Rev. Rowland Ingram, M.A. 
of Trin. coll. Cambridge, was presented 
to the vicarage of Giggleswick by J. N. 
Coulthurst, esq. in 1839. 

At Landguard Fort, at which place he 
had been Chaplain to the troops for many 
years, the Rev. Thomas Hopkins, M.A. 
late Curate also of Walton cum Trimley, 
Suffolk. 

Feb. 6. At Haverfordwest, aged 77, 
the Rev. Jumes Williams, M.A. Fellow of 
Merton college, Oxford, and for 50 years 
Minister of Slebach and Minwear, in 
Pembrokeshire. He took the degree of 
M.A. in 1795. 

Feb. 8. At High Ongar, Essex, aged 


28, the Rev. John P. Beard, M.A. Curate 
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of Norton Mandeville and Magdalene 
Laver. 

At Bath, aged 77, the Rev. Dhomas 
Grace, D.D. late Archdeacon of Ardfert, 
Rector of Ballinvoher, co. Kerry, and 
Vicar of Westport, co. Mayo. 

Feb. 10. At Great Yarmouth, aged 83, 
the Rev. Thomas Lewis Jones, Rector of 
Brettenham, Norfolk, and Bury, Hunting- 
donshire. He was of Corpus Christi coll. 
Cambridge, B.A. 1782; he was presented 
to Brettenham in 1790 by the Hon. Dr. 
Yorke then Bishop of Ely, and to Bury 
in 1803 by Lady Olivia B. Sparrow. 

Feb.11. At Merton parsonage, Surrey, 
the Rev. Essex Henry Bond, Perpetual 
Curate of that parish, to which he was 
presented in 1827 by Mrs. Bond. 

Feb. 12. Aged 83, the Rev. William 
Holme, B.D. Rector of Loughborough. 
He was formerly Fellow of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1793 as second Junior Optime, M.A. 
1796, B.D. 1803 ; and was presented to 
Loughborough by that Society in 1826. 

At his residence in Lincoln, advanced 
in years, the Rev. William Yeadon, Rec- 
tor of Waddington in that county. He 
was of Lincoln college, Oxford, M.A. 
1797, B.D. 1806; and was presented to 
Waddington by that Society in 1822. 

Feb. 13. In Gower-street, Bedford- 
square, aged 58, the Rev. George Forster 
Maynard, Rector of the parish of St. 
James, Barbados. 

Feb. 14. At Brighton, aged 33, the 
Rey. Caleb Lomax. 

Aged 61, the Rev. Edward Peacock, 
Vicar of Fifehead Magdelene, Dorset. He 
was formerly Fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1808 as 9th Wrangler, M.A. 1811; and 
was collated to his living in 1829 by Dr. 
Mansel, then Bishop of Bristol. 

At Cranford, Middlesex, aged 65, the 
Rev. Samuei Freeman Statham, Curate of 
St. Peter, Walworth, Surrey. He was of 
Sidney Sussex coll. Camb. LL.B. 1818. 

Feb. 15. Aged 54, *the Rev. George 
Cookson, Vicar of Poorstock, Dorsetshire, 
and Rector of Writhlington, Somerset. He 
was youngest son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Cookson, Canon of Windsor, and Pre- 
ceptor to the King of Hanover and their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Sussex and 
Cambridge. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819; was 
presented to the rectory of Writhlington in 
1819 by the Prebendary of that place in 
the cathedral church of Wells, and to 
Poorstock in 1832 by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Sarum. 

Feb. 16. At Paris, the Rev. Charles 
Courinay Locke, Rector of Newcastle, co. 
Limerick. 
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Feh. 17. At the White Hart inn, Salis- 
bury (where he committed suicide by 
strangulation), the Rev. Charles Wrottes- 
ley, B.D. Rector of East Knoyle, Wilts ; 
uncle to Lord Wrottesley. He was of 
All Souls’ college, Oxford, M.A. 1808, 
and was presented to East Knoyle in 1620 
by Dr. North, the Bishop of Winchester. 
He was unmarried. 

Feb. 19. At Kingswood-place, South 
Lambeth-road, aged 73, the Rev. Natha- 
niel Parker Forth, leaving a widow and 
six children wholly unprovided for. 

Feb. 20. In his 24th year, the Rev. 
William Tunstal, B.A. of Austwick near 
Settle. 

Feb. 23. At Colne St. Denis, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 49, the Rev. Thomas Butler. 

At Beverley, aged 64, the Rev. William 
Robinson Gilby, formerly Vicar of St. 
Mary’s church in thattown. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge ; where he graduated B.A. 1809 as 
7th Wrangler, M.A. 1812. 

Aged 59, the Rev. Octavius Piers, Vicar 
of Preston near Weymouth. He was the 
youngest son of the late Sir Pigott William 
Piers, the fourth Baronet of Tristernagh 
abbey, co. Westmeath, by Elizabeth, only 
daughter of John Smith, esq. of Dublin. 
He was presented to Preston in 1815 by 
the Prebendary of that place in the cathe- 
dral church of Sarum. 

At Lapworth rectory, Warwickshire, 
the Rev. George Tyndall. 

At his residence, aged 59, the Rev. 
Henry Vallance, M.A. for many years 
Chaplain to the Ironmongers’ Company 
and Sir Robert Jeffrey’s Hospital, Kings- 
land-road. 

Feb. 26. At Southampton, aged 30, 
the Rev. Henry George Maul, B.A. of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Feb, 27.. At Chilton Candover, Hants, 
in his 65th year, the Rev. Charles Dymoke 
Willaume, Rector of that parish and of 
Brown Candover. He was of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1809, and was insti- 
tuted to Brown Candover in 1807, and to 
Chilton Candover in 1809. In pursuance 
of his will, the name of Willaume has been 
assumed by Thomas Butt Tanqueray, of 
New Broad-street, London, gentleman 
(see p. 419). 

Feb. 29. Aged 91, the Rev. William 
Gilpin, of Churton, Shropshire, Rector of 
Pulverhatch near Shrewsbury. He was of 
Magdalen college, Cambridge, M.A. 1782, 
and was presented to his living in 1806 by 
Lord Kenyon. 

At Merton vicarage, Oxfordshire, in 
his 59th year, the Rev. Bowater James 
Vernon. 

March 2. At the vicarage, Newent, 
Gloucestersh. in his 45th year, the Rev. 
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John James Scally, Curate of Newent, 
and Chaplain to the Newent Union Work- 
house. 

At Broadleigh, near Wellington, aged 
34, the Rev. Charles Sweet, M.A. eldest 
son of the Rev. C. B. Sweet. 

March 4. At Hatfield, Yorkshire, aged 
78, the Rev. Thomas Fox, for forty-nine 
years Curate and Incumbent of that 
parish. He was of Catharine hall, Cam. 
bridge, B.A. 1793 as 17th Wrangler, M.A. 
1796 ; and was presented to Hatfield in 
1817 by Sir Henry Etherington. 

March 5. At Brixton, aged 69, the 
Rev. John Arundel, formerly Home Mis- 
sionary to the London Missionary Society. 

March 7. The Rev. Samuel Leggatt, 
for many years military Chaplain to the 
garrison of Portsmouth, and since retired 
on the half-pay of the service. He was 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1797. 

March 10. Atthe vicarage, Barton-on- 
Humber, aged 53, the Rev. Godfrey George 
Egremont. We was of Catharine hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822. The 
death of (his father?) the Rev. Godfrey 
Egremont, Rector of Walton-le- Wold and 
Vicar of Crowley in 1842, will be found 
recorded in our Vol. XVIII. p. 215. 

At Long Clawson, Leic. aged 88, the 
Rev. Thomas Hoe, Vicar of that parish, 
and of Kinoulton, Notts. He was col- 
lated to the latter living in 1800 by Arch- 
bishop Markham, and presented to the 
former in 1803 by Lord Godolphin. 

In Fitzroy-square, aged 62, the Rev. 
Henry Walker, M.A. In consequence 
of family dissensions, an inquest was held 
on his body on the 30th of March, when 
it had already been interred in the High- 
gate cemetery. The witnesses were his 
widow, his eldest daughter, Mrs. Power, 
wife of Power, esq. barrister-at- 
law, another daughter, Mary, wife of 
Francis Roxburgh, esq. equity barrister, 
Mr. Erasmus Wilson, surgeon, and Dr. 
Richard Quain. The latter gentlemen 
showed that the cause of death was the 
state of the heart, kidneys, and the urea 
in the blood, which poisons the nervous 
system, and renders death inevitable. The 
jury without hesitation returned a verdict, 
‘that the Rev. Henry Walker had died 
from natural causes.”’ 

March 13. The Rev. Henry Claydon, 
M.A. of Caius college, Cambridge. 

March 14. At St. Anne’s rectory, 
Sutton Bonington, Notts, aged 61, the 
Rev. Thomas Barton, Rector of St. Anne’s 
and Perpetual Curate of Kingston, Notts. 
He was presented to the former in 1827 
by the Lord Chancellor, and to the latter 
in the same year by E. Strutt, esq. 

At Ivinghoe vicarage, Bucks, aged 38, 
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the Rev. Joseph Hamilton, M.A. late 
Curate of Berwick St. John, Wilts. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Henry W. Powell, 
Rector of Ripley, Yorkshire. 

March 15. At Shellingford, Berkshire, 
the Rev. William Millis, Rector of that 
place, and of Miserden, Gloucestershire. 
He was of Trinity college, Oxford, M.A. 
1792, B.D. 1802, was instituted to Miser- 
den, which was in his own patronage, in 
1797, and presented to Shellingford in 
1810 by T. M. Goodlake, esq. 

March 23. At Sevenoaks, aged 87, the 
Rev. John Argles, Rector of Frittenden, 
Kent. He was of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge, LL.B. 1794. 

At Salisbury, aged 38, the Rev. G. M. 
Hodgson, M.A. Assistant Lecturer of St. 
Thomas’s in that city. 

At Little Ponton rectory, Lincolnshire, 
aged 82, the Rev. Ralph Worsley, Rector 
of Finchley, Middlesex. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1788 ; 
M.A. 1792; and was presented to the rec- 
tory of Little Ponton in 1791 by W. 
Pennyman, esq. He resigned that living 
in 1829 to (his son?) the Rev. P. W. 
Worsley. In 1824 he was collated by 
Bishop Porteus to the rectory of Finchley. 

March 25. In his 85th year, the Rev. 
Charles Henry Laprimaudaye, forty-eight 
years Vicar of Leyton, Essex. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 19, 1847. In Montague-place, 
Russell sq. aged 64, Mr. William Wooley 
Simpson, a very eminent land agent and 
auctioneer, particularly in the Eastern 
counties and in Ireland. He was origi- 
nally in the same business at Cretingham 
in Suffolk. In 1844 he published ‘* A 
Defence of the Landlords of Ireland, 
with remarks on the relation between 
Landlord and Tenant :” this has passed 
through three editions, the last in 1847. 

Feb. 21. At his mesidence in Monta- 
gue-sq. aged 75, Robert Coates, esq. for- 
merly of Antigua, who some thirty years 
ago was weil known as ‘the amateur of 
fashion,’’ and a great star as an actor, in 
his own opinion, and generally known as 
‘* Romeo Coates,’’ that being one of the 
favourite parts he acted. He was a West 
Indian by birth, and was at one time pos- 
sessed of considerable property. His 
dress and his equipage was always extra- 
ordinary both in his hey-day in London 
and afterwards at Boulogne. His carriage 
was like a large kettle-drum, and across 
the bar of his curricle was a large brazen 
cock, his motto being, ‘* Whilst I live I 
crow.’’ It appeared upon the Coroner’s 
inquest, that the deceased was knocked 
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down and run over by a cab, on his re- 
turn from Drury-lane Theatre, which 
was the cause of his death ; and the jury 
returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter 
against some person or persons unknown.”’ 

March 2. In London, aged 53, John 
Ramskill, esq. solicitor, of Pontefract. 

March 4. In Upper George-st. Bry- 
anston-sq. Edward Banks, esq. 

March 6. At the house of her son, 
Bayswater, aged 0, Mrs. Martha Serle. 

In Edwardes-pl. Kensington, Abram 
Atkins, esq. 

At Clifton-pl. Hyde-park, the residence 
of her daughter the dowager Viscountess 
Glentworth, Charity, relict of William 
Beauman, esq. of Dublin, and previously 
of Tennison Edwards, esq. of Old Court, 
co. Wicklow, and dau. of John Barring- 
ton, esq.; also, on the 9th, in her 20th 
year, Maria Henri, youngest dau. of the 
late Philip Henry Crampton, esq. of Fas- 
saroc, co. of Wicklow, and niece to the 
Viscountess. 

March 10. In Ovington-sq. aged 29, 
Catherine- Maria, wife of J. W. Prout, esq. 

At Sonth Ville, Wandsworth-rd. aged 
62, Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Lys, esq. formerly of Took’s- 
court, Chancery-lane. 

At Fulham, aged 45, William Harwood 
Scott, eldest son of the late Joseph Scott, 
esq. of Norwich. 

At Highgate, aged 35, Louisa-Christina, 
wife of Francis Rivington, esq. 

At Clapham, aged 80, Miss Helen 
Andrew. 

March 11. In Adam-st. Adelphi, 
aged 36, Francis Nash, esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Queen’s- 
road, Norland-sq. aged 64, Mary, relict 
of Timothy Holme, esq. late of the Vic- 
tualling Office, Somerset House. 

In King-st. Portman-sq. Capt. George 
Dardis. 

March 12. In Brompton-sq. Jane- 
Mary, widow of W. Bent, esq. of Parlia- 
ment-street, and Queen-sq. St. James’s- 
park. - 

At Avon Lodge, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 16, Annabella, second dau. of Capt. 
H. Mangles Denham, Royal Navy. 

March 13. At the house of her bro- 
ther, Lee-park, Blackheath, aged 37, 
Mary-Harriett, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Barwick Sams, of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Suffolk. 

At Chelsea, aged 44, Miss Renshaw, 
late of Upper Clapton. 

March 14. In Camden Town, aged 
77, Mrs. Norcutt, mother of T. G. Nor- 
cutt, esq. of Queen-sq. Bloomsbury. 

Aged 22, at the house of her father, 
John Frederick Gruning, esq. Stoke New- 
ington, Henrietta, wife of the Rev. Dr. 





Louis Cappel, Minister of St. George’s 
German Lutheran Church. 

Aged 55, William Towns, esq. late of 
Oxford-st. and Fulham. 

Aged 85, Maria, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Hunt, of Upper Clapton. 

March 15. At Mansfield-st. Caven- 
dish-sq. aged 55, Sarah-Sophia, wife of 
W. H. Bodkin, esq. late M.P. for Ro- 
chester. 

At Chelsea, aged 39, Henrietta-Mary- 
Anne, wife of Thomas Turner Alkin, esq. 

In Portman-sq. Elizabeth-Sarah, widow 
of the Hon. John Henckell, late Chief 
Justice of the Island of Jamaica, and 
eldest dan. of the Rev. Thomas Warren, 
many years Rector of St, Elizabeth’s, in 
the said island. 

March 16. Aged 46, Joseph Nichol- 
son, Esq. of Upper Grange-walk, and 
Snow’s-fields, Bermondsey. 

Susannah- Horne, wife of Robert Norton, 
Esq. surgeon, Bayswater. 

In Great Stanhope-st. aged 65, Sir 
Richard Hunter, Knt. M.D. He was 
knighted in Ireland in 1825. He married 
first, in 1829, Miss Dulany, and secondly 
in 1837 the daughter of Charlies Bishop, 
esq. of Sunbury, Middlesex. 

At Greenwich, aged 72, Charles Row- 
land Parker, esq. of Blackheath. 

Aged 19, Anne, eldest dau. of John 
Morris Bennett, esy. of Upper Baker-st. 

March 17. In Portman-sq. aged 80, 
Mary, relict of Nicholas Segar Parry, esq. 

Arthur Harrison, esq. of Drummond-st. 
Euston-sq. formerly of Ripon, and Parlia- 
ment-st, Westminster. 

March 18. Aged 79, Nicholas Bennett, 
esq. of Brixton-hill. 

Aged 85, Francis Mascall, esq. sen. of 
Woburn-sq. 

March 19. Aged 36, Charles Hill 
Pearson, esq. solicitor, Gray’s-inn-sq. 
eldest son of Charles Pearson, esq. for- 
merly of Greenwich. 

March 20. At Brompton, aged 79, 
Anne, widow of Terence MacMahon, esq. 
late of Capahard, co. Clare. 

At Brompton, Thomas Milbourne 
Banister, esq. formerly at Westerham, 
Kent. 

March 21. At Hackney, the widow of 
Samuel Nelme, esq. 

Aged 55, George Knox, esq. Actuary to 
the Savings Bank, Montague-st. Russell-sq. 

In Trinity-sq. Newington, James- 
Ahmuty, youngest son of Archibald 
Douglas, esq. late of the Madras Esta- 
blishment. 

William Thomas Tinné, esq. late Capt 
8th Hussars. He purchased the commis- 
sion of Cornet 1826, Lieut. 1826, and 
Captain 1832. 

March 22. At the residence of his 
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father-in-law, W. M. Coe, esq. Brook-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. aged 29, William-Stadden- 
Blake, youngest son of the late John 
Wyatt Lee, esq. of Mundon-hall, Essex. 

Aged 23, Sarah, wife of John Blakeney, 
esq. of Bedford-row and Mornington-road, 
Regent’s Park. 

In Compton-terrace, Islington, aged 62, 
James Hunter, esq. 

March 24. Katharine, relict of James 
Powell, esq. of Great Coram-st. 

March 25. In London, Caroline-Oc- 
tavia, youngest dau. of the late Walter 
Clerk, esq. of East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

In Finsbury-sq. aged 27, James, son of 
the Rev. Andrew Ducarel Morrice, of 
Heath, Beds. and Rector of Betshanger, 
Kent. 

Aged 65, Elizabeth-Jackson, relict of 
Warner Ottley, esq. of York-terr. Regent’s 
Park, and Stanwell. 

March 26. At Vauxhall-bridge-road, 
aged 42, Mr. Edward Maplesden Noakes, 
third son of the late Jarvis Noakes, esq. 
of Shorne, Kent. 

At her brother’s house, Clapham Com- 
mon, aged 72, Sarah, eldest dau. of the 
late Richard Field, esq. formerly of Brix- 
ton Rise. 

Aged 71, James Barclay, esq. of Far- 
ringdon-st. 

March 27. Aged 66, Sarah, wife of 
Robert Kell, esq. Gloucester-road, Re- 
gent’s Park. 

Aged 65. Charlotte-Cecilia, wife of T. 
H. Plasket, esq. of Clifford-st. 

March 28. Fanny, wife of George 
Mounsey Gray, esq. of Upper Bedford- 
pl. Russell-sq. 

Aged 35, Charles Simpson, esq. artist, 
late of Carlisle-st. Soho. 

In Goswell-road, aged 79, Philip Ran- 
doll, esq. 

In Park-pl. Chelsea, Capt. John George 
FitzGerald, 7th Royal Veteran Battalion, 
a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for Mid- 
dlesex. 

March 29. In Edgeware-road, James 
Briggs, esq. Member of Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and Senior 
Surgeon of the Lock Hospital. 

At Regent’s Park, aged 77, Mrs. Fector, 
relict of J. M. Fector, esq. of Dover. 

In Upper George-st. Bryanston-sq. 
aged 70, Stuteville Isaacson, esq. R.N. 

In Chester-sq. Marianne Lucy, wife of 
the Hon. Walter Wrottesley. She was 
the only daughter of the late Col. Archer, 
and was married in 1843. 

In Nutford-pl. Bryanston-sq. aged 85, 
Sophia, wife of Thomas Quartermass, esq. 

March 31. At Brompton, aged 83, 
Madame Guizot, the venerable mother of 
the author and statesman whom the poli- 
tical events of the last few weeks have 
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driven to seek a réfuge in this country. 
‘¢ She had no pretensions to extraordinary 
intellectual cultivation or subtlety of ta- 
lent ; but she was unsurpassed in strength 
of character and intensity of will. Her 
piety and attachment to the faith of the 
Protestant Church of France were the 
strongest principle of her mind; and, 
whilst the creed of a Puritan had moulded 
the stern simplicity of her life, the graces 
of Christian affection poured with inex- 
haustible abundance from her heart.”’ 

At Hornsey, after a very short illness, 
highly respected, aged 40, John Taylor, 
esq. of Mincing-lane, third son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Grimwood Taylor, M.A. of 
Dedham, Essex. 

In Judd-st. New-road, aged 55, Har- 
riet, relict of T. L. Bellamy, esq. 

Lately. At Arbuthnot House, aged 60, 
Lady Anne Ogilvy, sister to the Earl of 
Airlie. 

Suddenly, of an affection of the heart, 
Dr. M‘Manus, of Baker-st. 

In Whittington-pl. Upper Holloway, 
aged 76, Vaun Edwards, esq. 

In Great Portland-st. aged 66, Thomas 
Cooke, esq. 

April 1, At Bayswater, aged 52, Ophe- 
lia, relict of George Cooper Burnand, esq. 

James Lowther, esq. of Brompton, late 
of the General Post Office. 

April 2. In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, 
aged 53, Ann, relict of B. Finch, esq. 

Aged 36, Aldred Twining, esq. of Glou- 
cester-road, Regent’s Park, second son of 
Richard Twining, esq. of Bedford-pl. 

April 3. At York-terr. Regent’s Park, 
Rose-Fanny, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
J. H. Newbolt, Chief Justice of Madras. 

At Kennington, aged 79, Louisa, last 
surviving dau. of the late William Havard, 
esq. of Mansion Honse-street, and South 
Lambeth. 

April 4. In London, aged 31, Mr. 
George Distin, eldest brother of the fa- 
mily of Sax-Horn players. 

April 5. In Norfolk-cresc. Hyde-park, 
Mary-Frances, wife of Lieut.-Col. Matson, 
Royal Eng. 

In Red Lion-sq. aged 52, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Bridges, esq. and second 
dau of the late Joseph Fortescue, esq. 

The Right Hon. Isabella dowager Vis- 
countess Powerscourt. She was the se- 
cond daughter of the late Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Brownlow, and aunt to Lord Lur- 
gan; became the second wife of Richard 
4th Lord Powerscourt in 1796, and was 
left his widow in 1809, having had issue 
several children, of whom the only sur- 
vivors are the Hon. and Rev. William 
Wingfield, Vicar of Abbeyleix, and the 
Hon. Catharine Newcombe, widow of the 
Rev. Arthur Newcombe. 
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April 6. At Lamb’s Conduit-pl. Ma- 
ria-Bernard, wife of James Hilton, esq. 

April7. In Kentish Town, aged 80, 
Lieut.-Colonel William Moore, half-pay 
14th Foot. 

At Carlton Villas, Maida Vale, Mrs. 
Eliza Lomi, late of Clifton, wife of Mark 
Lomi, M.D. 

At Upper Montague-st. aged 86, Sarah, 
relict of James Trower, esq. Master in 
Chancery. 

April8. Anne, wife of William Finden, 
esq. of Camden Town. 

At the residence of her brother, in Os- 
naburgh-st. Regent’s-park, aged 89, Mar- 
garetta, relict of Major Gyllett. 

April 12. In Henrietta-st. aged 71, 
Elizabeth, relict of Richard Miles, of 
Kensington, esq. . 

April 13. In Upper Brook-st. Harriet, 
last surviving dau. of Richard Myddelton, 
esq. of Chirk Castle, Denbighshire. 

In Brewer-st. Golden-sq. aged 66, Mrs. 
Mary-Ann Jaquin. 

April 16. In Burton Crescent, after 
a few days illness, Mrs. Britton, wife of 
John Britton, esq. F.S.A. This amiable 
lady was for more than 40 years the most 
affectionate partner, able counsellor, and 
effective comforter of her bereaved hus- 
band, himself now far advanced in years, 
and very lately almost at death’s door. 
But we trust he will receive consolation 
from the sympathy of his friends, and be 
still enabled to complete some literary 
undertakings he has much at heart, and 
to which his associates look forward with 
no common interest. 





Berks.—March 3. At Ashurst Lodge, 
Sunning Hill, aged 78, Mrs. Eleanor Ur- 
quhart. 

Murch 7. Henry John Hooper, esq. 
late of Sunning Hill. 

March 15. At Sandleford Priory, New- 
bury, Anne, wife of W. Chatteris, esq. 

March 28. At Reading, at the house 
of her son-in-law, A. C. C. Denny, esq. 
aged 57, Anna-Mackenzie-Kennedy, re- 
lict of Lachlan M‘Gillivray, esq. of Da- 
viot, Inverness-shire, and St. Thomas in 
the East, Jamaica. 

Lately. At Speen, aged 71, Anne, 
wife of James Tanner, esq. 

April 4. At Spring-hill, near Windsor, 
aged 74, Miss Anne Nassau. 

Bucks. — March 20. At Langley, 
aged 35, Mary, wife of Dr. Thos. Lockley. 

CaMBRIDGE.— March 11. At Cam- 
bridge, at the residence of her brother-in- 
law, the Rev. Percival Frost, aged 26, 
Cora, wife of Hollingworth Frost, esq. 
M.A. third son of Charles Frost, esq. 
F.S.A. of Hull. 

peak waa Lately, At Truro, aged 
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82, Elizabeth, relict of Dr. Hugh Ley, of 
Penzance. 

Dersy.—March 15. At his residence, 
near Matlock, aged 32, Thomas, eldest 
son of Charles Frost, esq. F.S.A. of Hull. 

April 6. At Risley, aged 59, George 
Rossell, esq. 

Devon.—Nov. 12. At Bridwell, near 
Cullompton, Devonshire, aged 63, John 
Were Clarke, esq. a deputy lieutenant, 
and magistrate of the county. He was 
the only son of Richard Hall Clarke, esq. 
of Bridwell (where his family has been 
seated for more than two centuries), by 
Mary his wife, only dau. and heiress of 
Thomas Were, esq. of Burrington. He 
married in Sept. 1810 Frances, dau. of Sir 
Thomas Carew, of Haccombe, Bart. and 
has left issue two sons and five daughters. 

March 6. At Ilfracombe, Major Nic- 
koll, H.P. lst Royal Regt. third son of 
the late Henry Nickoll, gent. formerly of 
Barham, near Canterbury. 

March 10. At Exeter, aged 88, Samuel 
Langston, esq. He was the first among 
the citizens to enrol himself in the ‘‘ Exe- 
ter Volunteers,’’ in the early period of 
the French revolutionary war; and was a 
member of the municipal council, and of 
the corporation of the poor. 

March 13. At Exeter, Charles John 
Lawson, of the Middle Temple, esq. 

March 15. At Sidmouth, Dorcas, relict 
of Capt. George Jones, R.N. of Glan- 
more, Swansea. 

March 20. At Paignton, Henry Palmer 
Locke, eldest son of James Locke, esq. 
surgeon, of Trevor-sq, Knightsbridge. 

March 22, At Torquay, suddenly, 
George-Henry, infant son of the Rev. 
Reginald Courtenay. 

At Plymouth, aged 37, Jonathan Mays 
Clouter, esq. 

March 23. At Stonehouse, aged 20, 
Sophia-Louisa, fourth dau. of the late 
John Collins, paymaster and purser R.N. 

March 25. At Plymouth, Eliza, wife 
of Samuel Cox, esq. and dau. of Charles 
Ramas, esq. 

At Devonport, aged 37, Francis Henry 
Harper, late Lieut. R. N. H.M.S. Satelite. 

At Stoke, near Devonport, aged 42, 
Lieut. Charles Augustus Yolland, R.N. 
(1828). 

March 26. Frances-Mary, only dau. 
of John Benthall, esq. of Furzewell House, 
Torquay. 

At Exmouth, aged 73, Sophia-Perry, 
widow of Mr. John Granville Grenfell, 
Cornwall. 

March 27. At Torquay, Daniel Fearon, 
esq. only surviving brother of the late Rev. 
D. Fearon, M.D. of Ore, near Hastings. 

At Newport, near Barnstaple, aged 17, 
George-James, eldest surviving son of 
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Major John Thornton Lowis, formerly 
H.E.I.C.S. Bengal establishment. 

March 28. At Warlegh, aged 3, Ed- 
ward-Radcliffe, eldest son of Edward 
Archer, esq. of Trelaske. 

March31. At Northam, near Bideford, 
aged 65, Peter Hurdon, esq. 

Lately. At Stoke, Mary-Anne, wife of 
S. Ross Watts, esq. R.N. youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Philpot, Rector 
of Ripple, Kent, leaving four children. 

At Bishopsteignton, aged 70, John 
Noble, esq. formerly merchant in London. 

At Ashburton, aged 67, Robert Palk, 
esq. for many years an active magistrate. 

Aged 5, Fanny, dau. of R. Church, esq. 
of Bideford, and grand-daughter of the 
Rev. C. P. Coffin, of Eastdown House. 

At Lympstone, ten days after his arrival 
from Madeira, aged 29, Frederick William 
Elam Fearne, esq. 

April 2. At Stoke, aged 82, Harriott- 
Maria, relict of Wm. Foot, esq. and sister 
of the late Adm. Sir M. Dixon, K.C.B. 

April 3. At the Grove, Exeter, aged 
26, Janet-Helen, eldest dau. of Dr. Miller. 

April 5. At the house of her son, 
Charles Fox, esq. Stoke, near Plymouth, 
Sarah, widow of Thomas Fox, esq. for- 
merly of Lewisham. 

April6. Inthe Plymouth Market, aged 
33, Mrs. Priscilla Cockayne (the giantess). 

April]. At Torquay, aged 2, the Hon. 
Alice Watson Douglas, dau. of Lord 
Aberdour. 

April9. At Exeter, aged 64, Lieut. 
Thomas Steele Perkins, R.M. youngest 
son of the late Samuel Steele Perkins, esq. 
of Orton hall, Leic. 

April ll. At Exeter, aged 74, Charles 
Bere, esq. late of London. 

Dorset.— March 17. At Sturminster 
Newton, aged 77, Thomas Tulk, esq. 
surgeon. His loss will long be lamented 
by the district which was the scene of his 
active labours for upwards of half a century. 

Duruam.—March 17. At Houghton- 
le-Spring, aged 55, Sarah, widow of Joseph 
Rawes, M.A. eldest son of the late Rev. 
William Rawes, Head Master of the Kepier 
Grammar School, Houghton-le-Spring. 

Essex.—March 11. At Prittlewell, 
aged 100, Frances-Russel, relict of the 
Rev. C. Wallington, late Rector of 
Hawkeswell. 

March 12. At Widdington Rectory, 
aged 58, the Hon. Beatrice-Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Colin Campbell, and dau. 
of John fifth Viscount Torrington. 

March 14. At St. Osyth, aged 33, Mr. 
Charles James Vallance, youngest son of 
the late Major Vallance, of the 73 Regt. 

March 26. At Prittlewell, aged 76, 
Robert Scallon, esq. Comm. Royal Navy. 
He was made a Lieutenant in 1798 and 
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Commander in 1828. He married Re- 
becca, daughter of Mr. Saward of Thorp- 
hall, Prittlewell, and sister to the wife of 
Commander Charles Houlton, K.H. 

April9. Aged 81, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. B. H. Bridges, Rector of Danbury. 

GrovcesteR.—March 10. At Chel- 
tenham, aged 17, Thomas Smyth Upton, 
esq. nephew and heir to Sir John Smyth, 
Bart. of Ashton Court. 

At Cheltenham, Lady Coghill, wife of 
Rear-Adm. Sir Josiah Coghill Coghill, 
Baronet, and eldest dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Charles Kendal Bushe, Chief Justice 
of Ireland. 

At his daughter’s, Mrs. Wyat, aged 87, 
Mr. Richard Baynton, brother of Daniel 
Baynton, esq. of Bristol. 

March 11. At Cheltenham, suddenly, 
Lucy-Ann, the only dau. of the late John 
Beaufin Irving, esq. of Jamaica. 

March 18. At Arle Villa, aged 25, 
William P. C. Butt, esq. elder son of the 
late T. P. Butt, esq. of Arle Court, near 
Cheltenham. 

March 19. At Bristol, aged 87, Miss 
Hester Hollester, only surviving dau. of 
the late Luke Hollester, esq. of Thornbury. 

March 24. Aged 33, Frances-Harriett, 
dau. of the Rev. C. H. Morgan, of Tiden- 
ham House. 

March 25. At Bristol, aged 66, Anna, 
wife of Samuel Lucas, esq. 

March 28. At Clifton, Col. Edmund 
Hardy, late of the Bombay Artillery. 

At Tewkesbury, aged 74, Thomas Ver- 
non, esq. 

March 29. At Gloucester, aged 82, 
Wastel Brisco Cliffe, esq. late of the 42nd 
Regt. of Foot, and formerly Capt. and 
Adj. of the Grenadier Corps of the Royal 
Staffordshire Militia. 

At Clifton, aged 27, Edward Shearman, 
esq. son of the late Capt. Shearman. 

March 30. Aged 68, Rice Wasbrough, 
esq. of Bristol. 

April 2. At Cheltenham, aged 71, the 
Hon. Andrew Ramsay. He was the fifth 
son of George eighth Earl of Dalhousie, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew Glen, 
esq. He was placed on the civil estab- 
lishment of Bengal in 1790, and on his 
passage out was wrecked in the Winter- 
ton East Indiaman, lost on the coast of 
Madagascar in Aug. 1792. He was after- 
wards assistant to the resident at Benares, 
and married in 1800 Miss Rachel Cook of 
Rampore, in that province, by whom he 
had issue. 

April 3. At Clifton, aged 82, Eliza- 
beth Murray, relict of the Rev. Henry 
Evans Holder, of Barbados. 

At his father’s house, aged 20, John 
Evans, youngest son of George Lunell, 
esq. of Bristol. 

4C 
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At Cheltenham, aged 63, Ann, wife of 
J. J. Durbin, esq. 

April 6. At Rodborough, aged 38, 
Henry Grimstone Willis, esq. 

Hants.— Feb. 29. At Hyde, near For- 
dingbridge, aged 72, Miss Rachel Collons. 

March 10. At Winchester, aged 71, 
Louisa, relict of the Rev. J. D. Borton, 
Rector of Blofield, Norfolk. 

March 11. At Bournemouth, Isabella, 
wife of Thomas Gambicr Parry, esq. of 
Highnam-court, Glouc. 

March 15. At Strathiicldsaye, sud- 
denly, aged 57, Joseph Spence, esq. sur- 
geon. He was a native of Leeming, 
Yorkshire, and formerly resided at Eydon, 
Northampton. He was brother to the 
Rev. John Spence, of East Keel, Lin- 
colnshire ; and was highly esteemed for 
his talents in his profession. 

At West Leigh, Havant, aged 62,Fanny, 
relict of George Brydges Granville, esq. 
of Chester. 

Mareh 17. At Chawton, aged 65, 
Catherine-Ann, second dau. of the late 
William Prouting, esq. 

March 25. At Southampton, aged 59, 
Elizabeth- Dorothy, wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Ferris, Vicar of Dallington, and only 
child of the late Thomas Lamb, esq. of 
Higham, Sussex. 

March 26. Harriet, dau. of William 
Reeks, esq. of Portsmouth. 

Lately. At Fareham, aged 79, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Pooke, esq. 

April 4. At Highcliffe, aged 14 months, 
James-Greville, infant son of the Hon. 
Colonel and Lady Sarah Lindsay. 

At Southampton, aged 56, John Cook- 
sey, esq. 

April 6. Aged 74, Leonard Leigh, esq. 
of St. Cross, near Winchester, late of the 
North Hants Militia for nearly 50 years, 
father of Mr. Frederick Leigh, solicitor, of 
Southampton. 

April]. Suddenly, aged 52, Mr. Mit- 
chell, of Portsmouth, eldest: brother of the 
Rev. Moses Mitchell, Chaplain to the late 
Marquess of Bute. ; 

April8. At Lyndhurst, aged 29, Ca- 
roline- Warren, wife of Henry Girdlestone, 
esq. and only dau. of Capt. Pigot, R.N. 
of Southwell, Notts. 

April 13. At Southampton, in her 
90th year, Mrs. Anne Rooke, dau. of 
the late Rev. R. Rooke, Rector of St. 
Michael’s. 

Herts.— March 20. At Royston, aged 
75, Joshua Lilley, esq. 

At Braybury End, aged 79, John Green, 


esq. 
Starch 24. At Cecil Lodge, Abbot’s 
Langley, aged 87, James Mure, esq. 
Lately. At Hertford, Elizabeth, wife of 
J. Davis, esq. M.D., Mayor of Hertford. 


April 4. At Gaston House, near 
Bishop’s Stortford, aged 24, Henrietta, 
dau. of the Rev. Francis Pelly, late Rec- 
tor of Siston. 

April 13. At Puckeridge, aged 43, 
George Larken, esq. 

Kent.—March 8. At Charlton, Dover, 
aged 83, Joshua Platt, esq. 

March 11. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
80, Dr. Nelson, M.D., formerly of Wim- 
pole-st. 

March 13. At Canterbury, aged 96, 
Mrs. Child, relict of Michael Child, esq. 

March 16. At the Rectory, Fawkham, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Cresswell. 

March 18. At Margate, aged 76, 
Sarah, widow of George Palmer, master 


mariner, own sister of the late Adm. Sir‘ 


Thomas Boulden Thompson, Bart. Trea- 
surer of Greenwich Hospital and the 
Royal Navy, and for several years M.P. 
for Rochester. 

March 19. At Bromley, aged 87, Wil- 
liam Henry Potter, esq. 

March 21. At the Little Hermitage, 
near Rochester, aged 78, Mrs. Hulkes. 

March 24. Aged 27, Harriet-Celia, 
youngest dau. of the late James Haffenden, 
esq. of Homewood, Tenterden ; and of 
Langford Hall, Notts. 

March 25. At Syndale Park, near 
Faversham, age? 54, John Hyde, esq. a 
Deputy Lieut. for Kent. 

March 27. At the Parsonage, Chatham, 
aged 70, Jacob George Bryant, esq. one 
of the Magistrates for Kent. 

At Ramsgate, aged 82, S. Churchill, 
esq. formerly of Hitchin, Herts. 

March 28. At Dover, Ann, wife of 
Mr. William Fenton, proprietor and 
editor of the Dover Chronicle. 

Aprill. Aged 38, Ellen-Susanna, wife 
of the Rev. John Ellison Bates, incumbent 
of Christ Church, Dover. 

April 8. At Dover, aged 13, Eliza- 
Isabella, only daughter of the Rev. Leeds 
Comyns Booth, M.A. of Burstead Lodge, 
Twickenham. 

LancasTER.— March 9. At the house 
of his sister (Mrs. H. Gardiner, Liverpool) 
aged 71, Major-Gen. Thomas Thornbury 
Wooldridge, K.-H. late of the Royal Fusi- 
leers. He became Lieut. 30th Foot, 1794, 
Capt. 1802, Capt. 7th Foot 1803, brevet- 
Major -181], Lieut.-Col. 1819, Col. 1836, 
Major-gen. 1846. He was for some time 
Assistant Adjutant General in Ireland. 

March 17. Anne-Mary, the wife of 
T. B. Crosse, esq. of Shaw-hill. 

March 19. At Liverpool, aged 55, 
Charles Thomson, esq. one of the Regis- 
trars of the Court of Bankruptcy in that 
town, and formerly Attorney-General of 
the Leeward Islands. He was called to 
the bar, at Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 25, 1819. 
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Lately. At Manchester, Elizabeth, wife 
of R. Taylor, esq. of the Borough Court 
of Record, and youngest dau. of John 
Aveline, esq. late of Carthage, co. of 
Hereford. 

Lincotn.—March 27. At the Dis- 
pensary, Lincoln, aged 71, Mrs. Lomax, 
mother of Mr. Lomax, the Dispensary 
surgeon. 

MippLesex.— March 7. Aged 82, 
Richardson Purves, esq. of Sunbury Place. 

March 11. At Tottenham, aged 67, 
Elizabeth, relict of W. Swinscow, esq. 

March 20. Aged 49, Frederick, son of 
Joseph Turner, esq. of Sunbury, deeply 
lamented by his wife and children. 

April4, At Tottenham, aged 75, Wil- 
liam Janson, esq. 

Monmoutu.—Lately. At Penypound, 
Abergavenny, Mrs. Conway, relict of J. 
Conway, esq. of the firm of Conway, Bro- 
thers, of Pontnewydd Tin Works, near 
Pontypool. 

April 6. At Blaenavon, aged 72, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Jonathan Townley, Vicar 
of Steeple Bumpstead, Essex. 

Norroik.—July 26, 1847. At the 
rectory, Southrepps, Susan, wife of the 
Venerable George Glover, Archdeacon of 
Sudbury. She was one of the daughters 
of Mrs. Bonhope of Bungay, the author 
of several works ; and married 1. Samuel 
Jeaffreson, Lieut. R.N.; 2. Richard 
Reeve, M.D. of Norwich, and 3. Arch- 
deacon Glover. She was herself some- 
what of an authoress, having published 
(under the name of Reeve) ‘‘ The Flowers 
at Court, a poem, 1809,” and ‘ Holiday 
Annals,’’ 1818. 

Aug. 5. In his 85th year, Alexander 
Bartlett, esq. surgeon, of Ipswich. In 
conjunction with the late Dr. Williams of 
the same town he published in 1814 
‘* Pharmacopeia Valetudinarii Gippovi- 
censis.”’ 

April 7. Avne-Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Frederick Bevan, of Carleton Rode. 
She was the eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Robert Buxton, Bart. by Juliana-Mary, 
second dau. of Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart. 
and was married in 1806. 

Aprilll. At Aylsham, aged 81, Tho- 
mas Rackham, esq. 

Norraampton.—March 2. Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry Hensman, esq. of Pytchley, 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Sutton, Vicar of Weekley. 

March 10. In consequence of a fall 
from his horse, aged 67, William Lovell, 
esq. of Clipston, Northamptonshire. 

Lately. At the house of her brother, at 
Little Bowden, Sarah-Melicent, fourth 
dau. of the late Wm. Smith, esq. of the 
same place. 


At The Poplars, Wellingborough, aged 
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56, Herbert Mackworth, esq. R.N., se- 
cond son of the late Sir Digby Mackworth, 
Bart. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—March 29. At 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 37, James Holme 
Maude, esq. youngest child of Thomas 
Maude, esq. formerly of that town, and late 
of Woodlands, near Harrogate, co. York. 

March 30. At Harbottle Castle, aged 
81, Thomas Clennell, esq. eldest son of 
the late Thomas Fenwick, esq. of Earsdon. 

April 5. At Biddleston, Thomas, 
youngest son of the late Walter Selby, esq. 

April 8. Aged 68, Margaret, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late James Wilkinson, 
esq. of Newcastle. 

Notrs.—March 26. At Rempstone 
Hall, aged 74, John Smith Wright, esq. 

April 1. At Bramcote, aged 74, Char- 
lotte, relict of John Longden, esq. of 
Bramcote Hills. 

April 4. At Radcliffe-upon-Trent, Ju- 
lianna, wife of William Taylor, esq. 

April G. At Nottingham, aged 53, Fre- 
deric Savery, esq. late of Southwark. 

Oxrorp.—March 24. At Watlington, 
aged 71, Miss Viret. 

Lately. Helier-Garbett, infant son of 
the Rev. Dr. Jeune, Master of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, and Canon of Gloucester 
cathedral. 

Sartor. — March 13. At Preston 
Montford, near Shrewsbury, Arthur Wil- 
liam Hill, esq. son of the late Sir Francis 
Brian Hill, K.T.S. by Emily-Lissey, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Jelf 
Powys, esq. His remains were interred 
with his parents at Little Berwick, in the 
parish of St Mary, Shrewsbury. 

Somerset.—Mareh 6. At Bath, aged 
78, Richard Dickerson, esq. 

March 10. At Chard, Mrs. Ware, 
wife of Samuel Ware, esq. 

Suddenly, near Bath, Harriet-Augusta- 
Ernst relict of John Browing, esq. of 
Brompton, and sole surviving dau. of the 
late Dr. J. H. Jackson, of Hanover-st. 
Hanover-sq. 

March 12. At Bath, Margaret, relict 
of James Scully, esq. of Tipperary. 

March 13. At Wedmore, aged 43, 
Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Wollen, esq. 

March 15. At Bath, aged 95, Edward 
Kingdom, esq. solicitor, and master extra- ° 
ordinary in chancery, eldest brother of 
Lady Brunel and brother of John King- 
dom, esq. of Cheltenham. 

March 20. At Chard, aged 24, 
Martha-Mary, dau. of the late Samuel 
Edwards, esq. solicitor. 

At Bath, Mrs. Gent, relict of James 
Gent, esq. of Devizes. 

March 22. At Dinder, aged 9, Lilly, 
eldest dau. ; March 24, Blanche-Caroline- 
Frances, youngest dau.; and March 28, 
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at Weston-super-mare, aged 6, Frederica- 
Georgina, sccond dau. of Edwin Lovell, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 19, Mary, dau. 
of T. M. Musgrave, esq. 

April 1. At Bath, aged 94, Lady 
Frances Trail, and relict of the Rev. 
William Trail, LL.D. Chancellor of the 
Cathedral Church of Connor. She was 
the 4th dau. of Francis 5th Earl of 
Wemyss, by Lady Catharine Gordon, sixth 
dau. of Alexander 2d Duke of Gordon ; 
was married at Edinburgh in 1799; and 
left a widow in 1831. 

April 3, At Backwell, aged 77, Joseph 
Macey, esq. 

April 9. Miss Whitehead, last sur- 
viving dau. the late Geo. Whitehead, esq. 
of Weston House, near Bath. 

Starrorp.—March 17. At Somer- 
ford, aged 76, Edward Monckton, esq. 
Lieut.-Col. of the Staffordshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry. He was the eldest son cf the 
Hon. Edward Monckton (6th son of the 
first Viscount Galway). 


March 20. At Uttoxeter, aged 75, 
Thomas Hart, esq. 
March 23. At Sandon Vicarage, 


Emma-Douglas, youngest dau. of the late 
C. Harland, esq. of Ashbourne, Derb. 

March 25. Aged 83, Thomas Strip- 
ling, esq. of the city of Lichfield. 

March 27. Henry Bulkeley, esq. of 
Standlow, and Cheltenham. 

March30. At Waverhill, Handsworth, 
aged 35, James Rhodes, esq. 

April 5. At Leek, aged 80, John 
Sleigh, esq. 

Surrotk.—March 17. At Holton par- 
sonage, Capt. John Powell Tweed, R.N. 
He obtained his first commission in 1814 ; 
served under Capt. Tancock and Com- 
manders T. Herbert and A. Matthews in 
the Baron 20 and Icarus sloop, and was 
advanced to the rank of Commander in 
1830. 

Aged 95, Robert Roife, gent. of Che- 
vington. 

Mareh 20. At Hartest, aged 75, Henry 
Leadbetter, esq. late of the Excise Office. 

Surrey.—March 9. At Farnham, 
aged 91, Daniel Henry Rucker, esq. 

March 19. Aged 78, William New- 

land, esq. of Guildford. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, aged 74, 
William Shrubsole, esq. 

March 31. At Richmond-hill, Lady 
Katharine Halkett. She was the only 
surviving daughter of Dunbar fourth Earl 
of Selkirk, by Helen, fifth dau. of the 
Hon. John Hamilton, second son of Tho- 
mas sixth Earl of Haddington; and was 
married in 1815 to John Halkett, esq. 

April 1. At Wandsworth, aged 26, 
Frances-Allan, dau. of Col. Aspinwall, 
Consul of the United States in London. 


[May, 


At Byfleet rectory, aged 18, Beatrice- 
Elizabeth, the only child of the Rev. Chas. 
Vernon and Katherine Holme Sumner. 

April 5. At Castelnau Villas, Barnes, 
aged 44, Mrs. Wyman. 

April 22. At Bute House, Petersham, 
aged 58, John Jones, esq. of Llanarth 
Court, co. Monmouth. Mr. Jones mar- 
ried 11 Sept. 1817, the Lady Harriett 
Plunkett, only daughter of Arthur James, 
8th Earl of Fingal, K.P. He is succeeded 
by his eldest son John Arthur Jones, esq. 
who married Augusta, only child of Sir 
Benjamin Hall, Bart. of Llanover Court, 
co. Monmouth. 

Sussex.— March 2. At Brighton, 
Robert Murray, esq. surgeon, Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Robert Eccles, 
esq. of Glasgow. 

March9. At Bognor, aged 67, Basil 
Francis, esq. 

March 10. At Brighton, aged 16, 
Emily-Katherine, the youngest dau. of 
Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart. of Rook 
Cliff, Hants. 

March 11. At Hastings, Capt. Ram- 
say Hankey Smith, 14th Regt. son of the 
late William Towers Smith, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service. 

March 12. At Brighton, Elizabeth, 
wife of Benj. Wilson, esq. of Edmonton. 

At Brighton, aged 51, Mr. William 
Harmar, solicitor, of Bristol. 

March 15. At Brighton, aged 30, 
John Leveson Gower Ward, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, eldest son of John Ward, esq. 
of Durham. 

March 17. At Brighton, Mary, wife 
of Charles Stanbridge, esq. 

Marchi8. At St. Leonard’s, aged 80, 
the relict of Sir Christopher Willoughby, 
Bart. of Baldon, co. Oxford, and of Ber- 
wick Lodge, co. Glouc. She was the 
daughter of Morice Evans, esq. ; became 
in 1789 the second wife of Sir Christo- 
pher Willoughby, and was left his widow 
in 1808, 

March 19. At Brighton, aged 77, 
Patrick Dingwall, esq. 

March 20. At Brighton, Lieut.-Col. 
Robert Barnewall, of the Bombay Army, 
from which he retired in 1335. 

March 21. At Chichester, aged 69, 
Mr. Thomas Bennett, organist of the ca- 
thedral for forty-five years. 

March 25. At Worthing, aged 17, 
Robert-Spencer, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Robert Fennell, of the Temple, 
Brighton. 

Aprii7. At Hastings, aged 26, Capt. 
William Hugh Hedges Carmichael, 68th 
Light Infantry, second son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. John Carmichael. He en- 
tered the 68th as Ensign in 1840. 
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April 11. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 28, Arthur Henzey Pidcock, esq. 
surgeon, second son of John Pidcock, 
M.D., of Watford, Herts. 

Warwick.—March 13. Aged 81, R. 
Warner, esq. of Weston Hill, Bulkington. 

March 15. At Leamington, aged 44, 
Dewbey Henry Ockenden, esq. son-in- 
law to Mrs. C. Heathcote. 

March 20. At Ipsley Rectory, aged 
63, Anne, widow of the Rev. T. D. Dol- 
ben, Rector of Ipsley and Spernall. 

At Leamington, aged 24, Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late John Morris, esq. of Not- 
tingham. 

Aprii 1. At Rugby, George Bland- 
ford, esq. surgeon, late of Hindon, Wilts. 

WESTMORELAND.— March 14. At 
Temple Sowerby, Lieut.-Col. John Proc- 
ter, late of the 30th Regt. He served in 
the expedition to Copenhagen in 1807, 
and also in America, in the Peninsula du- 
ring the Corrunna campaign, and also 
from 1812 to 1814. He became Captain 
_ in the 30th Foot in 1826, brevet Major 
1830, Lieut.-Col. 1846. 

Wints.— March 25. At Eastcott 
House, aged 57, Harry Hitchcock, esq. 

March 29. Mrs. Keetch, relict of Wil- 
liam Keetch, esq. of Urchfont. 

March 31. At Ashley House, aged 70, 
Maria, wife of Henry Sudell, esq. 

April 3. At Salisbury, aged 80, Sa- 
muel Everett, esq. 

April 6. Aged 69, Henry Coates, esq. 
for many years past an eminent medical 
practitioner in Salisbury. 

Worcester.—Mareh 9. Aged 18, 
Isabella-Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
G. R. Gray, Vicar of Inkberrow. 

March 17. At Worcester, aged 90, 
Sarah, relict of Dr. James Egan, LL.D. 
of Greenwich. 

March 23. At Henwick, George 
Farley, esq. banker, of Worcester. 

April 2. At Spetchley Park, Maria- 
Rosa-Louisa, dau. of the late Henry 
Swinburne, esq. and granddau. of the late 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart. of Capheaton, 
Northumberland. 

Yorx.—March 7. At Fulford, near 
York, aged 65, John Wormald, esq. tim- 
ber-merchant. 

At Spellow-hill, near Boroughbridge, 
aged 58, A. Empson, esq. late of Black- 
toft Grange, near Howden. He was a 
county magistrate. 

March\6. Aged 38, Ann, wife of John 
Scholefield, esq. of Flaxfleet Hall, leaving 
eight children. See was the only dau. of 
the late Thomas Leason, esq. of Ellerker. 

March 18. At Beningbrough Hall, 
aged 74, the Rt. Hon. Lydia dowager 
Viscountess Downe. She was the only 
dau. of John Heathcote, esq. of Conning- 


ton Castle, co. Huntington ; was married 
in 181], and left a widow in May 1846, 
having had issue the present Viscount, one 
other son, and one dau. 

March 26. At Nunthorpe, York, Ellen, 
wife of George Lawton, esq. proctor. 

At Bishopton Lodge, near Ripon, aged 
89, Elizabeth, relict of William Downing, 
esq. of Studley, and dau. of Capt. Raw- 
son, of Hull. 

March 29. At Sharow, aged 84, Anne, 
relict of the Rev. Richard Smith, Rector 
of Marston. 

April 2. In Doncaster, aged 54, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Egleton Morey, esq. 
one of the aldermen of that borough. 

April5. Aged 74, John Walker, esq. 
of Foston, near Driffield. 

April 6. Aged 50, Thomas Johnson, 
esq. an alderman of Doncaster. 

Wates.—March 13. At Bangor Infir- 
mary, W. Leyson Thomas, esq. House 
Surgeon. 

March 23. At Gresford, aged 67, Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Newcome, Vicar of Gresford. 

March 26. In Welshpool, aged 80,Ann, 
widow of Capt. Richard Piercy, R.N. 

At Cowbridge, aged 64, Robert Savours, 
esq. a gentleman who, for three years, had 
filled the office of mayor of that borough. 
He was likewise high sheriff for Glamor- 
ganshire in the year 1845, and was for 
many years, a capt. in the Royal Glamor- 
gan Militia, and a county magistrate. 

Lately. At Tenby, the Hon. Henry 
Hare. He was fourth son of the late Earl 
of Listowel by the Hon. Catharine Dillon, 
eldest dau. of Robert Lord Clonbrock. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 22. At Brisbane 
House, Ayrshire, Capt. John William 
Douglas Brisbane, R.N. only surviving 
son of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Brisbane, K.C.B. He was a Lieut. of 
1827, Commander of 1837, and Captain 
Nov. 1846; and a few months since paid 
off the Larne, 16, from the coast of Africa, 
having most efficiently commanded that 
sloop for four years. 

March 17. At Montrose, aged 77, 
John H. Valentine, esq. 

March 24. At Langlee, near Melrose, 
Leonora, widow of C. H. Pigot, esq. of 
Great Marlborough-st. (nephew of Sir 
George Pigot, Bart.) and dau. of the 
late Sir William Russell, Bart. 

March 29. At Lauriston House, Edin- 
burgh, aged 87, Mrs. Vans Agnew,.sen. 
of Barnbarroch and Sheuchan. 

IrRELAND.—March 8. At Greenmount, 
Castle Bellingham, co. Louth, aged 79, 
Major Macan. 

March 12. Aged 34, Georgina, wife 
of Marmaduke Coghill Cramer Roberts, 
esq. of Sallymount, co. Kildare, youngest 
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dau. of the late Richard Torin, esq. of 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 

March 13. At Ballyglass, Sligo, aged 
66, Elizabeth, wife of Gowan Gillmor, 


esq. 

Vrareh 21. At Clermont, near Wicklow, 
Richard, second son of W. W. Congreve, 
esq. Inspector of the co. Wicklow. 

March 25. At Leap Castle, King’s 
County, aged 47, Edward, eldest son of 
Edward Shepperd, esq. of Fir Grove, 
Shropshire. 

Lately. NearMoystown, King’s County, 
aged 121, a female named Moran; her 
husband was sexton of the Moystown 
Church for sixty years. 

April 10. At Birr, King’s County, 
aged 39, Major Wilbraham Egerton, 43d 
Light Infantry, of concussion of the spine 
occasioned by an accident. He was the 
second son of Wilbraham Egerton, esq. 
of Tatton Park, Cheshire. He entered 
the 43d as Ensign 1824, became Lieut. 
1826, Captain 1828, brevet-Major 1841. 

Guernsey.— March 16. In Guern- 
sey, John Innés, esq. of Forest-green, 
near Dorking. 

April 2, George Whitchurch, esq. 

East Inpies.—Dec. 26. At Saugur, 
aged 30, Assistant Surgeon Samuel Brooke, 
of the Hon. Company’s service, fourth 
son of the late Samuel Brooke, esq. of 
Finchley. 

Jan. 21. At Colombo, Ceylon, aged 
24, Frederick, youngest son of the late 
Major Briscoe, R. Art. 

Feb. 8. At Ferozepore, aged 22, Lieut. 
Henry Harcourt, 68th N. Inf. fourth son 
of J. J. Harcourt, esq. late of the East 
India House. 

Feb. 10. At Ahmedabad, aged 24, 
Charles Edward Brasnell, esq. 8th Bom- 
bay N. Inf. and youngest son of the late 
William Brasnell, esq. of Tobago. 

Aproap. — Jan. 7. At Greenwich, 
King’s County, North America, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. James Cookson. 

Jan.10. At Brockville, Canada West, 
Julia-Maria, younger dau. of the Hon. 
James Cuthbert Seignior, of Berthier, 
Canada East, and wife of Simeon Henry 
Stuart, esq. of the Royal Canadian Rifles, 
eldest son of Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart. 

Jan. 17. Suddenly, aged 27, on board 
ship off Palermo, to which place she had 
gone for the benefit of her health, Anna, 
wife of John Church Backhouse, of Black- 
well, near Darlington, and only dau. of 
the late Joseph John Gurney, of Earl- 
ham, near Norwich. 

Jan. 19. At Montreal, Canada, aged 
79, the Hon. James Reid, late Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench. 

Jan. 21. Aged 67, Charles Macfail, 
esy. late of Regent-st. He was drowned 


by the capsizing of a boat in a squall off 
Calais. 

Jan. 24. At Madeira, aged 30, Sarah- 
Gooding, relict of Richard Hutton, esq. 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, barrister, of the 
Middle Temple, and eldest dau. of Lieut. 
Wm. Goose, R.N. of {pswich, surviving 
her husband and sister Elizabeth only six 
months. 

Jan. 29. In Madrid, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. James Thomson, formerly in 
South America, the West Indies, &c. 

Jan. 30. At Malta, Harriet, wife of 
Rear-Admiral Christian. 

Jan. 31. At Madeira, aged 25, Henry 
Walcot Simcoe, esq. eldest son of the 
Rev. H. A. Simcoe, of Penheale, and a 
magistrate for Cornwall. 

Lately. At Luxembourg, at the ad- 
vanced age of 107 years (some say 111 
years), Madame la Baronne de Geisen. 
She had retained every faculty. 

Feb. 1. At Naples, the Right Hon. 
Beaujeaulois Harriet Charlotte, Countess 
of Charleville. She was third dau. of 
Lady Charlotte Bury by her first marriage 
with the late Colonel John Campbell, was 
sister of Lady Arthur Lennox and Mrs. 
Langford Brook, and cousin of the Duke 
of Argyll. She married, in 1821, the Earl 
of Charleville (then Lord Tullamore), by 
whom her Ladyship leaves a family of 
three sons and a daughter. 

At Dunkirk, aged 24, Frederick Brooke 
Greville, esq. late Cornet in the Hon. E. 
I. Co.’s 11th Hussars. He was found 
dead in his bed. 

At Paris, Maria, relict of Christopher 
Salter, esq. of Stoke Pogeis, Bucks. 

Feb. 2. At Palermo, William Archibald 
Home, youngest son of the late Sir Eve- 
rard Home, Bart. 

Feb. 9. At Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles S. Cerjat, formerly 
of the Royals, or Ist Dragoons. 

Feb.12. At Lannion, Britany, aged 38, 
Martha, wife of James Gadsden, esq. 
and youngest dau. of the late John Field, 
esq. of Oxford-st. 

At Hamburgh, aged 72, James Ding- 
wall, esq. 

Fel. 13. At St. Valery-sur-Somme, 
France, aged 82, Thomas Saunders, esq. 
British Vice-Consul at that port for a pe- 
riod of 31 years. 

Feb. 15. At Paris, Harriet, widow of 
William Ogle Wallace, esy. of Cawsey 
Park, Northumberland. 

Feb. 22. At Gotha, in her 77th year, 
her Serene Highness the dowager Duchess 
of Saxe Gotha and Altenbourgh, the ma- 
ternal grandmother of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. Her Royal Highness was 
sister of the late Elector of Hesse, and 
grandchild of the sister of George II. The 
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life of this estimable lady was devoted to 
acts of charity, and she has left the whole 
of her property to the poor of the town of 
Gotha. 

Lately. At Hong-Kong, aged 24, Lieut. 
W. H. Kelson, Ceylon Rifles, youngest 
son of Major Kelson, of the same corps. 

March 4. At Amsterdam, aged 40, 
Nathan Raphael, esq. youngest son of the 
late Raphael Raphael, esq. of London. 

March 16. At the Hague, aged 39, 
Georgina, wife of Charles Schultz, esq. 
Secretary to her Majesty the Queen of the 
Netherlands, and dau. of John Booker, 
esq. British Vice Consul, Cronstadt. 

In Paris, Juliette, wife of J. J. Lainé, 
esq. French Consul, Liverpool. 

March 18. At Pisa, the Hon. Hester, 
wife of Sir George W. Crawfurd, Bart. 
and sister to the Earl of Lovelace. She 
was the eldest dau. of Peter seventh and 
late Lord King, by Lady Hester Fortescue, 
eldest dau. of Hugh first Earl Fortescue, 
and was married in 1843. 


March 19. At Corfu, Geraldine-Fran- 
ces-D’ Aguilar, wife of George Bradford 
Ellicombe, esq. of Chester-sq. London. 

At Lisbon, aged 34, T. M. Hughes, esq. 

At Paris, aged 33, William Henry Jen- 
kins, esq. eldest son of W. K. Jenkins, 
esq. of Avenue-road, Regent’s-park. 

March 23. At Hamburgh, John Cutler 
Ramsden, esq. formerly of Hull. 

March 24. At Malta, Laura, the wife 
of Charles S. Grey, esq. 

March 26. At sea, on board the Bel- 
lerophon, on his passage from Corfu to 
Gibraltar, in command of the 34th regt. 
aged 47, Lieut.-Col. Henry Deedes, third 
son of the late William Deedes, esq., of 
Sandling Park, Kent. He received the 
commission of Ensign 1819, Lieut. 1823, 
Captain 1825, Major 1838. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 23, of con- 
sumption, Eliza, 2d dau. of the Duke de 
Stacpoole. 

At Paris, aged 77, Harry Digweed, esq. 
late of Chawton, Hants. 











TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar General.) 





Deaths Registered 
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Week ending ~ | 


Saturday, Under 15 to| 60 and _ Age not Total.! Males. | Females. | 
15. | 60. | upwards. specified. H 


28 
| 

“i ,) 

oS 


i} 





March 25.| 504| 372| 921 
April 1.| 582; 458| 253 
» 8.| SOL} 312] 172 
» 15.) 517} 339; 189 
» 92.) 480 | 322 | 189 


i Ss ~ 


| i 
2 (1099) 578 | 352i 1554 


— 991) 492 | 499 


1 1294 650 644 || 1681 
23 «1008 | 525 483 | 1340 
2 | 1047 537 | 510 | 1240 
| 1298 

etl 











Weekly Winter average of the 5 years 1842—46, 1107 Deaths. 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aprir 21, 1848. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8s. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
49 7 32 2 19 11 28 10 35 6 36 11 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Aprit 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 16s. to 3/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 18s. to 41. 8s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprit 22. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 41. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 8s. to 1/. 10s.—Clover, 3/. 15s. to 5é. Os. 

SMITHFIELD, Apri 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
eee re 6 Fm Head of Cattle at Market, Aprit 24. 
Mutton..........+.38 10d. to 5s. 4d. Beasts......... 3054 Calves 103 
Veal .. ccccosecccce 48 Od. toSs. 04. Sheep and Lambs 16,010 Pigs 305 
Pork ....scccccce 48. Od. to Ss. Od. 

COAL MARKET, Apriz 19. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. Od. to 16s. 9d. per ton. Other sorts from 12s. 9d. to 24s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 52s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1848, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s ‘I'herm. \Fahrenheit’ s Therm, 
whe |ag , . H 4 i. \44 4 . 
: 3/32) 2 82) | s423/¢(82| § 
SS25/2 So| & || Weather. |25|/5 5] 2 S:| & || Weather. 
| Oalga|* i") 9 | RA loa| (=| a | 
Ma; ° ° | ° jin. pts.) Apr. ° | ° | ° fin pts.| 
26 | 47 | 51 | 47 |29, 78 cloudy, rain, || 11 | 44 | 50 | 44 | , 68 |/cldy. hail, rn. 
27 | 48 | 54| 49 |, 69 |ido. fair, do. || 12 | 48 | 50 | 50] , 54 | do. do. do. 
28} 48 | 5446 , 72 fair, eldy. rain|| 13 | 50 | 57 | 44] , 64) fr. cly. hy. rn. 
; 29| 49 | 56 | 46 | , 81 | cloudy, fair | 14] 47} 51 | 44] , 89/ do, do. do. 
i 30 | 53 | 59 | 52), 78 ldo. do. | 15 | 48 | 50| 49] , 72| do. do. do. 
' 31 | 57 | 66 54) , 81 ight. shws. fr./| 16 | 52 | 57 | 47 |, 60 | do. do. do. 
A. 1] 54 | 67 52 (30, 03 fi | 17] 48 | 54/48! , 50/do. do. do. 
2 | 56 | 67 54 29, 94, ‘do. ‘| 18 | 50 | 56 | 48 |, 46 | cdy.hvy. rain 
3 | 63 | 69 55) ,98 do. cloudy 19 | 50 | 56 | 48, 51 | do. do. 
4/65 | 70 57 30,06 do. do. | 20] 51 | 56 | 50) , 48} do. do. 
| 5 | 55 | 60 | 51 |29, 85 do. do. || 21 | 50 | 56 | 50) , 46} do. do. 
6) 44/47 41) , 58 cloudy | 22 | 48 | 52) 47), 52) fair, rain 
~7 | 44) 47) 4l ; 46 | do. rain || 23 | 52 | 51 | 46 , 63) cloudy, fair 
8/42/43 38| 5 44!dodo. | 24 | 30/49/43) 71) rain, cloudy 
9/40] 43 36| | 53 |rain, cloudy | 25 43 | 45 | 42 83 | cldy.Ight.shs. 
10! 41 '46 46' , 40 cldy. fide, abe 
DAILY PRICE OF ‘STOCKS. | 
=| 4 gui¢.i¢ wiggis | 3 | 
3 | a o LM .s shoe ae = 
aia iS8 (og o we eCdisd S Ex. Bills, 
3 wo ine gy SE®EZSSES A £1000. 
eid 09 | 96 Bm ESE SENMDM Ss | 
S| g | en] | a) mie aos M } a=] i 
a Qin | ” a 
27—_———| 83g. —————___—___—— 17 pm. | 29 34 pm. 
28\——'____ §3f | —__ ——| —__|_/_—__—. 30 34 pm. 
29,—_—_—- ———_ 82. ——-———— | 87 —— 13pm. | 35 33 pm. 
‘ 30\_—--—_——-. 82. ——-—-—— 86 ——1418pm. 35 30pm. 
31|—_|___ 81g. —-—-__~—— ——15 18 pm —— 
‘| 1—'-———_ 81. — —_— — — —— 1917 pm.' 35 33 pm. 
3———— _ 81 _——-———-———— *— 16 20 pm.| 33 36 pm. 
4—_| oo) | | 2017 pm.| 34 37 pm. 
5—— —— _ 81g. ——-————_———— 18 20 pm. 35 42 pm. 
6186 | 795 80g | 803| 8} |\__|_____, 17 pm. | 40 49 pm. 
i 71853; 783 | 808 | 792) 83 | 5 |——19 22 pm. 39 42 pm. 
| 81853, 791 | 80% | 801/——-|_|__| 19 20 pm.| 38 40 pm. 
101853, 79% | 812 | 80}, 8} —-——\——1821 pm,| 41 38 pm. 
11183 | 803 | 82% | 81z) 82 ——| 90} 41 39 pm. 
i 12/186 | 812 | 83 | 823 83 —— 893) 2313.21 17 pm. 40 37 pm. 
13,187 | 813 | got | 82}, 8 ————231} 20 22 pm. 40 37 pm. 
j 14187 818 | 822 | 82} 88 a | 38 41 pm. 
15188 80% 82a | ro nl a 2122 pm. 42 40 pm. 
i 17188} 80% 823 | 81Z 83 ——_\_'230 1820 pm. 40 42 pm. 
18188}, 80} | 82} 81% 83 (——\——230 2118pm. 40 43 pm. 
| 19 188! 81 , 828 | 82 | +e 78}. 230 ——_—— 40 43 pm. 
i 20189 812 83 | 824 88 ———— 227 18 pm. 40 43 pm. 
i 22189 80% 823 | 819 8f ————228 2124pm.' 45 42 pm. 
24189 | 802 828 | 81%, 8} ——— 20 pm. | 42 45 pm. 
25/188 =980Z 8825 82 | 8B —|—229 | 23 pm. | 42 45 pm. 
26189 808 823 | 81% 23 [-—|— 89 2 22pm. 42 45 pm. 
j | 
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